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Philofbphy and Theology. 




INTRODUCTION. 

VERY man, learned or unlearn- 
ed, has a philofophy ; and every 
y % J man has a God j and a$, now-a- 

days, they are generally of his 
^ own manufafilure, they vary according to 

•>- the imagination of the maker. It is im- 

**^ poiflible all the different opinions of man- 

kind concerning thefe two important points 
ihould be true ; yet felf-love naturally pre- 
judices each man in favour of his own> 
and the thirft of fame induces him to pro- 
felyte as many as he can, to the fame way 
of thinking. Hence it is, that every vil- 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

lage has its wifeinao> who dictates as phir 
lofopher and divine, gains his circle of ad- i 

mirers, and like a Cato gives lavsrs to his litde , 

fenate. Though no writings or pompous / 

monuments perpetuate his name to pofte- 
rity, yet he liyps ia the memory of his own 
contemporaries; and tradition hands him 
down the Defcartes or Newton of his age. 

When a man of genius and learning 
takes it into his head to imagine what na- 
ture and God muil be, ^s ambition prompts 
him to print. He garnifhes out his no- 
tions widi all the embelliihments of ftyl^, 
and feafons them to the prevailing tafte of 
die age. If diey happen to mee^ with a 
general run of credit, whethw by the in- 
tereft of fome nien in pow;er, or the mere 
caprice of the times, no matter whichi 
they then fbon . become fafhionable j fi?;r 
tt^re is a mode jn opinions as well as Iq 
drds. In this cafe the man's fame is eik* 
bliihed. He is made mafler of the mint 
of notions for his life ; and whatever comes 
coined from his hands, pafTes for current. 
He lives the hero of his age^ and is deified 
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at his death; his writings become the 
ftandard and teft of our /aith> both in phi« 
lofophy and theology, till ibme other afpi- 
ring fellow flarts op> invents a more plau- 
iible ftory, or die natural fickienefs and 
giddinefs of mankind, prone to novelty, re- 
ceive it as fuch. The laft znd prefent age 
afibfd us two notable inftances of the truth 
of this obftrvation J I mean Monf. Defcartes 
and Sit Ifaac Newton* The works of the 
former (harlng the fate of their author, lie 
buried in duft and oblivion ; while thofe of 
the latter are freih as his monument, and 
in the opinion of his admirers will laft as 
long. 

This defire, fo ftrongly implanted in the 
mind of man, to know nature and its au- 
thor, makes it highly reaibnable to believe^ 
that either God has given man a faculty, 
whereby he may attain a fatisfa<9:ory know- 
ledge of the Creator, and his works ; or o- 
therwife, that he has been pleafed, in fome 
manner or other, to make a revelation of 
this fo much wanted, fo much defired 
knowledge. That man is pdfleffed of no 

A 2 fuch 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

fuch faculty, feems probable from this, 
that, by what is handed down to us, none 
of the ancients could either frame a ftory 
concerning thefe matters, which would 
bear the telling, or agfee in telling it; 
which they certainly might have done, if 
fuch knowledge was attainable by natural 
abilities. Their method in the fearch of 
thefe truths plainly fhews they never dream- 
ed of any fuch thing ; for they ran about 
from place to place, to pick up what blind 
accounts they could from tradition, and 
from the hieroglyphical reprefentations pre- 
ferved in the temples of their gods j which, 
had they had this knowledge fo nigh home, 
as within themfelves, might have faved 
them the trouble of going fo far abroad* 

As, by their nianner of enquiring, they 
appear to have had no notion of any fuch 
innate knowledge, fo by the fruit of their 
enquiries we may be fatisfied they had it 
not. Their accounts are all equally incon-* 
fiftent ; all equally Ihort of the truth. 

If man, by fearching, could find out the 

Almighty 
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Almighty and his works to perfeftibni 
we might have expcfted^ before this, to 
have had one perfed: uniform fcheme of 
philofophy and divinity, which the wife- 
men of all ages had agreed to, and received 
as truth* In fadt, we find no fuch fyftem ; 
each being dcftrudtive of, and built upon the 
ruins of the other. How this fhould come 
to pais, if thefe are matters difcoverable by 
reafon and the light of nature, has not been 
duly confidered, nor fetisfaftorily folved, by 
thofe, who, with fo much confidence, af* 
fert the affirmative^ 

For a particular genius to rife up, and 
give the world the light it has wanted, in 
points of fuch univerfal import, more than 
thefe five thoufand years, for any thing ap- 
pears to the contrary; fuppofing, at the 
feme time, reafon and the light of nature 
fuificient for the difcoveries ; is an hypothe- 
fis which looks more like infpiration, or d 
certain revelation made to a particular fa-* 
vourite of Heaven, than a natural faculty 
implanted in the minds of all men, improve- 
able by ftudy ; and when fo improved, ca-* 

pable 
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pable of the higheJi difcovenesi t)otiht 
dkings'iti tbis ^d m another ftate* 



REASON, and die light of nature^ as 
&ey are commbn to all rrien^ though not 
in* die fame degree^ if they are to be the 
giiide of our adtions, die teft of our'£ddi in 
all matters h«?e, and the. rule whfercby we 
are to be tried or judged hereafter, ihould 
ffaine {o ftrohg and cli^r in eaeh individual^ 
as to be able, if not to difcbver, at leaft to 
fee and approve the mith when fo difcover^ 
cd ; dtherwife they would not be of any be* 
nefit to mankind, nor anfwer, to man, the 
defign and end fw which they were given. 
If the perfect knowledge of nature and its 
author was never diicovered dll thefe our 
prefen^ happy times, how came this com- 
mon light of reafon to fhoot fb faint and 
glimmering a ray, as never before to make 
the difcovery ? If diefe points were known 
before, when, and by what mcanis, was this 
knowledge loft, and bywhat fate happened 
it, that the fame means could never, before 
now, make the fame dilcovcries ? For it 
• ieems to be an event the moft furprifing, 

and 
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and ^e l!^ to be^-aqpoHiit^ for fjcgts^ tfao^ 
pature of thj|igs> .that r«afoa» the oi^y a^d 
all-f^cient xxusans to. attiain to theie *4ifQ0r 
veries, gjyen t9. sua for ^ very qpd^ 
ihovl^f foi" ^ many ages, be in vain rack«^ 
cd aii4 tortured int^ loquifitioit of .theie 
trifth; i and yet| after & iQfig a time ^ five 
tboufand y^ars, r^pn /hould ftiu^t^e up-> 
on them, as it were, by chs^ce : £&ce the 
enquj^rers pf all agps ^ad the fame powers 
and ^ulties of r«a£bi>ing, die fame;iig^t of 
nature to-dire^ and affiA tliem ; and many 
of ikwx %ared no tv;ne oi; p«ins tocqmplete 
f^d por^i^ their ^ni^iu^ies, JR^oo has had 
a \ong infamy, if it be but now arriyed at 
its manhood; f^ the worlds in generali 
bas reaped but htflp benefit from its li^t, 
if, like a;n igf^^/atuus^ it hp dius £hone in 
holes and comers, by fits and ftarts. The 
objedbn urged by reafoners againft the 
Chijftian difpen^tip^, will here recur in its 
full' iforce If for fhc wod^ upon their fup^ 
pofitipn, xn;^ ha^e Ifiin long buried in dar^^ 
i^« The reafon of ibrmei? agea was dim 
and ob^Ka^e, and idateir knowledge canfined| 
l^d fei^den in n»y%ics, §nd ^ re/^gtM 
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of nature comes too late delineated^ and, I 
think I nxay fay, attended with too flender 
evidence, to be received for the catholic faith. 
Befides, it is confined to an handful of men/ 
in a fmall corner of the world ; the far 
greater part of mankind, if they have this 
light within, being no better for it, its rays 
not ihining ftrong enough to dilpel and dil^ 
fipate the thick gloom of fuperftition and 
ignorance which hangs over them 5 fo carf 
never, as the reafoners would pretend, be 
the true light which lighteth eveiy man 
which cometh into the world. For my own 
part, I can have no great veneration for the 
fufficiency of reafon, which in fo many 
thoufand years could not find out what now 
every fmatterer in philofophy and divinity 
pretends to know, and to demonftrate to a 
mathematic certainty, 

I come next to enquire what grounds w« 
have to believe a revelation was 'made in 
thefe points. I prefume it will readily be 
granted me, that no writings extant carry 
any marks of, or have any juft pretences to 
?i divine revelation, except thofe of the Old 

and 
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and New ^efiament ; and if we find it not 
there^ it is in vdin to feck for it any where 
hejide. It will, I hope, alio be allowed me, 
that thefe writings come handed down to 
us with fufficient audiority to inforce the 
belief of what they contain ; fincfc the obr 
jediions generally raifed are not upon the 
foppofitton of the books being forged, but 
&f e fi£ed t>n the feeming miftakes and con- 
traceptions in things natural and divine, 
which the obje€l:ors cannot reconcile to 
what, they have fet up as the ftandard of 
truth and right reafon. We find it reveal- 
ed. Gen A. i. diat God created the heavens 
and the earth ; and a formal account of the 
creation is diere particularly related. But, 
according to the opinion of our learned 
men, God is an infignificant word, and 
the account of the creation there given is 
folfe s fo that every one is fldll left at his li- 
berty to frame what notions he pleafes of 
the divine effence, and to lay down his own 
laws for the laws of nature ; to define, 
fi-om his own imaginations, the attributes 
of God ; and give, I know not what, pro-^ 
pertics to matter. We are as much in the 

B dark 
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dark about tt^efe important poin(^ 9s if ng-^ 
thing had been revealed 5 an4 yet it fhoul(l 
feem, at firft fights as i£ revelatioa was gi- 
ven to fet us right in each qf theni. That 
Mpfes, the legiflator of the Hebrews, and a 
prophet of God, fhould iiitroduee his laws 
with a f^e account of the creation and for* 
matiori of things j and that the God of truth 
fhould allo\y„ trmch lefs. infpire, his fervent; 
to hand down to pofterity a formal untruth, 
is repugnant to common fenfe, gnd fpund* 
harfli to a Chriftian ear : yet what lefs dqea 
.every one fay in his heart, who denies this^ 
Mofak philofophy to be true ! 

If Moies accomimpdated his account of 
natural things ad captum vu^giy and if the 
Jews were fo carnal a people as fuppofcd, 
might he not do die famp with regard ta 
Ipirituals ? So that this fuppc£tion, of wri- 
ting ad captum vulgiy in quitting him of one 
objedtion, lays him open to another, viz^ 
That if he confOTmed or adapted his ac-^ 
count to their conception of nature, he; 
might do the like in refpe<9: to God. And 
if fo, it is to no purpofe to look for either 

found I 
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fetind philofophy or diviniiy in his writings. 
But I fliali be told. That God, by his reve- 
latidri, did not intend to ihftru(3: men in 
philofcJ^yi but in faith and obedience. 
To which I anf>Ver, in ^tfrj/i place, That 
diis is gratis diS{UM. 2£y^ That if this had 
rfeally been the cafe, revelation would have 
been confined to thefe points fblely, or at 
fcaft chiefly, arid not have fo largely and fre-~ 
quendy intermixed pKilofophy with them ; 
fo 'fljat if all the places of the fcripturc 
wlttdi treat ofj or relate to philofophical 
ftft^edsl, were fcblicdled together, they 
would: make one Half or near two thirds of 
the Bible. Bfefides, when God was re<9a-. 
fying file errors of their cohceltS with re- 
^rd tb his nature and worfhip, and giving^ 
dicih a compleat ritual to pfeferve them in 
the Iruc faitik and worfhip, would he let 
diem rem^n in all their errors and falfe opi-- 
mons with regard to Nature and her opera- s 
tfon^ ? hay, ftainp them with his authori-; 
ty, b^ treating of them m ihe fame idle 
iriannei- toen were at that time wont to con- 
ceive of Siem ? This is to make the Holf 
phbft !yc tihto- man. And if the infpired- 

B 2 writers 
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writers of the books of the Old Tdlamcnt^ 
undcrftood the real nature of things, . and 
their true caufes, as it is exprefsly aflerted; 
of Solomon; then, by this fuppofition, did 
the Holy Ghoft over-rrule thefe penmen to* 
fupprefs their own real knowledge of nature;i 
and to tranfnait down to pofterity under their 
hands what they knew to be falfe. To fuch. 
flrange abfuiylities dws this opinion drive its;^ 
^iautors. Nay, fome have fuppofed thc^ 
fame of the divinity of Mofes a§.of his^phi-T 
lofophy 5 and tell us, that God condefwnd--, 
cd to the level of the capacities of the car-? 
nal Jews in the Mofaic ritual, and having 
picked up all the abfurdities of vro^fhip to 
which they had been ufed in their conver- 
iation with the idolatrous nations, omitting 
only the dodtrine of a future ftate, coUeded. 
them into a body of laws, and n^de his 
holy and tremendous name, I amjehovaif 
ypurjileim^ their fandiou. So that what I 
obferved juft above, muft be the dircd: con- 
fequence of what Maimonides among the 
Jewifh writers, and Dr Spencer, and others, . 
among the Chriftian, have laid down, name- . 
ly, That neither true philofophy nqr true dj? 

yinity 
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-vmity is to be. found. in> or doth make a part 
q£ the Mo^c difpenfatioQ. ^ If die knqwv^ 
ledge of philofophy^ or liature be attainable 
by human reafon ^4 ^ppiicallon, there w^ 
no need of a revektipn j yet a revelation is 
given. Why muft it be ad captuni vulgi^, 
A revelation bfifig n^ad^: • and that frpni 
^ God, implies it to be, .in ^e nature - .of 
tfcings, both necfeflary, full, perfedt, add 
true. Otherwifeiwhy wa35.'it:made? jJm* 
aft^ages ftQiild ;findit tO,be:falfe? Tlw 
CEU^not be fuj^poied, v^ithoqt highly derc^« 
ting from thej^ifdp^ ^nd goodnd^ of jthe 
Sypreme Being.; rt^nd yet it i& fpppofed by 
aJlr our learned jO^. i Tl^ fay, That phi-i 
Ipfo^ not^ei^g npfieifary lA fi^yatipri, and 
^ing wh^-.Aan^rfjpuki ^by hi^^Batuifal ^talin 
tiefJjdiCcpvi^, (tJi%:ii:ifpir^'Vgf iters did not 
n^eddlf . with it; ;atid what we meet with Jffi^ 
the icriptures, being only incideajt4lly ^h 
ken, they conformed to the received opi- 
^ops: of itl^e /{SribijS ithcy wrr^ lo^r^ahd 
iat'as to sberDej^,! libe NeWrTeftament 
ha$ fully 0pene4 his roati&^yr (^niJe, said 
pcadbnflity,. whi^h^ were ;eidtei^ wholly ,iinn 
l?»owp, qx l?ttt jfaifttly rewjaled.to the JcSi«s.-> 

Whether 
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Whether philofophy is neceflkry to falV 
vitidli, I ihall not now enquire : but when 
We know what philofophy is; it may^ in itis 
proper plaoe^ be (hewn to be rtiore lieccfla- 
ty to thedogy than is generally thought*^ 
irtd that human reafon, with all its boafted 
difcoveries, has riot yet been able to find 
0ut the true fyftem of the world, indeed,' 
i^htn matters are fairly ft^ed, and rightly 
tinderftood, it will appear, that the Jewsr 
Wfere nc* fo ignorant either of God or Na^ 
tare as our learned men would perfuade usi 
tfnd have coftftandy afferted, without any 
foundationi fave their own want of kribw-^ 
Mig Ae^ fcriptures and the power of Got!; 
yudaifm' and Cbrijiiamty iirt biit dHFci^tit 
names for oiie and the f*md fiili^f*, atfd ft 
w^ not to the Jews, butf to the Geritilfes, 
diat the gof|iel brought life and4mmorti9w 
tytp light. - ' 

■ That phitefophy is meldehtal tih^jU 
ia afiertion ^iie in h€t. The bodks--^ 
Mofes begin with an accouHt ©f tihe croa- 
^Ofi,' and iheibeps the Divine Being tck>k lH 
eftabfifhiiig;:this taundahe fyftem. There 

is 
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is a particular mention made of the Spiritj 
the light, and the firmament, with ^ |^y«f 
fical de&ription of their formatipn i hpw 
the Spirit began to move ; how this motion 
produced light ; the light, a firmament or 
expan{ion> which by its a£tion divided the 
waters from the waters, and formed the 
e9fi^,itktQ a 0age and fiiorehottfe for men; 
with a diitin<^ relation of the formation of 
^e fun and moon, fitars, &c. ; the forma- 
tion of plants, vegetables, animals, and 
toan, until all was completed^ 

Theke is alfo mentbn of the world be-^ 
ing deftroyed by a deluge ; of the windows 
of heaven being opened, and the fountains 
of the great deep being broken up ; of the 
Spirit or wind paf!ing over the earth, aiid 
reforming it. Thefe accounts, fo circum- 
ftantial, feem defigned rather to redtify^ 
than to conform to the miftaken notions 
of mankind. Befides, the miracles in E«^ 
gypt were all fo many controulings of the 
lowers of nature ^ which powers the Egyp^* 
tians muft have underftood, or elfe they 
Ivould not, to them, have been miracles^ 

Pharaoh's 
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Pharaoh's heart was liardencd by his magi-^ 

cians being permitted to do fomething like 

item in fimilitiide, biit riot in truth; by 

which means he was perfuaded, that what 

Aaron did, was no more than vrhsxftudiers 

bf nature could, by their acquaintance with 

her operation, perform; fo nothing but 
what was natural : but when they could not 

make duft lice, they were forced to cry out, 
3T&/V is the finger of Go J; to own it wa^ 
a deed above the power of natural means to 
perform. Tbefe objedled to the miracles^ 
what our prefcnt wifemen do to the icrip- 
ture-account of them, That they only ap- 
peared miracles to thofe ignorant of nature 
and philofophy ; but were phenomena to be 
accounted for by a knowledge of both. 

-This may be fufRcient to prove, that the 
mention of philofophy in the fcriptures is 
not barely incidental, nor accommodated 
ad captum vulgi. But we have, befides, an 
account of the motion of the earth, and of 
the agents which move it, EccL i. 4. From 
whence I think it plainly appears, that 
mankind muil have been acquainted with 

the 
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the powers of nature j otherwife how fhould 
&ey diftinguHh her ordinary operations from 
the immediate power or finger of God ? 
And considering the frequent manifeftatipns 
to the patriarchs> the Ifraelites muft be fup- 
pofed to have had proper and juft notions of 
the Deity, his nature, and manner of exift- 
ing: for had God in thefe intercourfes 
vouchfafed no revelation of himfelf, but left 
them to their bare imaginations to frame 
ideas of his efience and ppwers ; how could 
they kndw the Gcki of Akrahamy the God of 
IfaaCy and the God of Jacob J I am that I am^ 
from the god oi the Egyptians, the god of 
the Canaanites, and the gods of the nations ? 

WhV ihould it be thought a diing incre- 
dible, that the fcriptures fhould give a true 
defcription of nature and its great Author ? 
Could not the Creatw of all things frame 
this world fo as to give fome idea ovfrnu-^ 
lacrum of himfelf? Would he order his 
^rvants to ufe names not fignificant, or im- 
proper, for his being and attributes ? Or can 
we fuppofe a language formed by his direc- 
tion, while Adam was perfe£l>; vague and 

C uncertain. 
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uncertain ? and to want words properly ex:^ 
preffive of what he thought fit to reveal of^ 
himfelf sbnd his works ? Wotdd he give a re^ 
Veiation defedive in two foch main points^ 
at a time when he was fep^adng the Jewii 
from tht reft of the nations, who had apofta^- 
tifed from the true God, fbe maker of heaven 
md earthy to the worftiip of his material a^ 
gents ? The conteft wafr then the feme as in 
Elijah^s time. Whether Jehovah was God, or 
Baal was God ? Whether the fun, moonj, 
ftars, and all die hoft of heaven, were un^ 
created, eternal, fo God ; or, whether the 
Lord Jehovah, the God of the Jews, created 
and made the heavens, the earth, and aU the 
hdft of heaven ? Was a (hort dark account, 
in words inexpreffivc of Grid's cflence or 
powers, and a falfe unintelligible one of na- 
ture, a likely method to determine this Con-* 
teft ? Why fliould God give any account of 
nature, if not a true one ? why direft his 
fervants to write ad captum nmlgit And if 
men were then fo ignorant as to fwalJow a 
falfe account, could not infinite wifdom 
fofefce, that die prefent learned race would 
arifc, and be framing fchemes to detedl the 

falfity 
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feUity of it? Was not the knowledge of 
God and nature as neceflary to men then, 
as to men now ? And if God was pleafed 
to record his rereladon c£ theib things, was 
he not bound by his veracity to do it truly 
and intelligibly? Wktn our traniktion was 
made, die learned and unkarhed both a- 
greed in their notion of philolbphy 1 fo the 
tranflation was agreeable to the received opi^ 
nion. Modern difcoveries have iince fet 
diem at variance ; and may we not be al- 
lowed to query, whedier oar tranflators 
hod a diorough knowledge of the Hebrew, 
and of nature ^ or, whedier diey might not 
bend their tranflation to the prevailing no- 
tbns of th<r times ? and virhether we, iince 
the refbrmation, have been careful in fear ch-* 
ing the Hebrew ^sriptures ? or whedier we 
have not blindly and implicidy followed the 
firfl: tranflators, and traditions of men ? 

Tkese, and many fuch rdle6tions, 
which natorally arife in the mind emplo3red 
<m diis fiibjeft, lead me to condude, from 
the neceflity of the thing, and the wifdom 
and gQodne& of the Deity, diat a full ai^d 

C z perfe<3: 
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perfed revelation was at firft made, and 
afterwards renewed, as occafion fisrved, 
when the wantonnef^ of imagination had 
corrupted and defaced it, and at laft com-* 
mitted to writing by Mofes, for the u£b of 
the then prefent and all fucceeding genera-^ 
tions, to be the rule and ftandard wherdsy 
they fhould meafure and regulate their opi- 
nions and belief of things natural and divine. 

As foreign as philofbphy may fetm to 
theology, we find, iii fa^, . that fuch as our 
{^ilofophy is, fuch is our God ; and that 
our belief in divine, is generally of a piece 
with our notions in natural things. The 
Heathejis thought the fun, moon, and hoft 
of heaven, gods i fo worshipped them; and, 
no doubt, mocked the propiiets who preach- 
ed to them, That the Lord made the hea- 
vens and the earth. Pharaoh knew not the 
Lord, neither would obey his voice : why? 
bccaufe the fellows of his royal fodety de- 
luded him by experiments, into a belief 
that the powers which Mofes attributed to 
the LorJy were lodged in the material a- 
gents. So now our naturalifts pretend, 

from 
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from nature, to find out God s and upoa 
their fyftem of philofophy have built a die«^ 
ology diametricaUy oppoflt», in the funda- 
mental point, to what, is taugl^ in icnp^ 
ture. *^ And tkefe things being rightly 
^« difpatched,*' lays Sir Ifaac NevWon*; 
^*' does it not appear, from phenomena^ 
^^ Aat there is a4)eing incorporeal, living; 
intelligent, omnipreient, who in infinite 
ipace, as it were in his fenibry, fees 
the things thiemielves ifiidmately, and 
^* thoroughly perceives them, andcomprc-i 
hends them wholly by their immediate 
pre&nce to himfelf P— — 'And though e- 
•^* very true ftep made in this philofophy 
brings us not immediately to the know- 
ledge of the fkfl caufe, yet it brings us 
*^ nearer to it ; and on that account is to 

<* be highly valued/'- So his definition 

<^ his Diiis makes him to etifl in one 
perfbn; dire^y oppofite, asl faid above^ 
to the Chriftian faidi ; which teaches, that 
he exifb in three perfons. Omnis btmoy 
^tatenus res fentunsy efi unus et idem bomOy 
durante vitafua^ in omnibus let fngulis fai^ 

f Optics, p, 345. Engliih edit 171K 
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fimm 9rggnis. J>m ^ mm et idem Deta 
Jemper ef uiique^ ynz. ** Every mm^ fo &r 
«f as he is a tl^iog i^t has perception. Is 
^ one and iitt £une ntan 4urii^ his whfde 
^ life, in aU and each Of Uie organs of 
f« ieofe, Grod is one and ihs £ane God 
*^ alwa]ns and evoy where.** This dcfi* 
nitidn of God^ and the whole general ^^ho^^ 
1mm of whidi il is a part, was -added 
when it was di&overed how ftd^rervient his 
l^ofophical tenets might be made tot the 
fiipport of lihok ^eologieal diies, which 
were at that time tr^^ng their way in the 
wojid, by force of die uncommon ahilkiea 
and indejfatigablc zeal of iStie ff^tA. Dr 
Clarke ; and "wh^h are now making atio^ 
tber attempt upon the pi:dblic> in propa&l% 
£}r nfioormtng the liturgy. 

- ^ 

TiEtrs we fee diat pldo&phy has # 
(d(^ connexion with d^ology^ than it i« 
geoeraUy fuppoicd to haves and while w« 
»c prgudiced with fal& notions of the 9aet 
ytc cannot be brought to eot^tain true and 
propqr ones of die other,. 

For 
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^on the two grand nafaral dgefits» die 
ii^t and fpirh, are not viiible to U8> atid 
fii£fc in die macfocofin and microcofiHr ift 
lb gende a manner) ai not to be pefx:epdble 
bat by dieir eSe^^ (afi the antitypes aft 
ttpon ottf fi>ub)« fiut the orbs and thiagfi 
4ipon which diefe invifible agents aiSt, are 
the objedB of coir ^n&s^ ibnd out to 
ifitw I while the others are hid from our 
eyet an ft tempeft, which no man can Ice^ 
ia die fon e£ Sirach exprefies it If there^ 
;fer<e we begin to imagine that diere ate 
|>ropeities in matter, fuch as gravity and 
attradioni and the ws inertis^ whereby 
bodies can ad: at a diftance widiout contafi; 
(wlttch, if we judge by appearances, we 
may eafily do, ais we &e not the duid which 
moves the orbs); or if, to account for gra- 
vity and attraction by a medium, we fup- 
pofe die particles of that medium, ^kfiic^ 
refmlfivey or what elfe we plealej this 
draws us in to attribute the ei&ntial inoom- 
nonicaUe powei% of Jehovah to his creature 
matter $ (iich as, a<fting where it is not pre^ 
^t, giving without receiving, and fuch 
blaiphemous abfurdities, whereby we 

mky 
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may fatally eft* in our notions of divimty* 
BefideiS) if we imagine that philofophy ii 
diicoverable by our natural abilities without 
revelation, or if any one fancies that he has 
difcovered the true fyftem of nature ; thid 
introduces another fubfequetit imaginationt 
That by reafbn we can fearch out Gkxi» 
and find 6ut the Almigh^ to perfection ; 
and the confequence of dii^, again, is a con^ 
ceit, that we have; no need of revelation ; 
and this begets a negledl of the fcripturea^ 
which contain a revelation of thefe points ^ 
and this neglect by degrees hardens into s 
difbelief, and fo contempt, of the iacred o^ 
racles of God ; while at the fame time it 
produces a moft ridiculous veneration for 
the reveries and imaginations of men; 
makes us idolize human reafon, and iet it 
up as the judge of God, and his methods 
of proceeding with man. 

And hence it has come to pais^ that d£ 
late the fcriptures have.m^t with fo general 
a diiiregard, while at the fame time a kind 
of veneration has been paid to the gravita** 
rian fcheme j , and though we have ridicu*^ 

led 
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led.: implicit faidi: fo muchin . religion, a 
OMi^tiiaainplicit oneijias tceii.flicwa in 
Qur philofqf^y;-, We-fcavc/jnotdwed jTq 
mtsckiastto esamine* or qiieilion its. tenets ; 
we. have bcea ftuna«l vidth its praifeis from 
iixe Qo&e^honih up to: At pulpit ;. and in-^ 
dcsed wc.faaveemade ib: much, of hi&difco- 
Yertes, • and:fa littie of the i Bible ;. : have a- 
{bribed:ai}moft idivine; or fupernatural facul- 
ties la riSir Ifeac Newton, hardly, allowed 
oommbnone^ to iVfofes ; : fuppofed the ac^ 
counts given by thc^aner: to be infallible 
truth, thofe of the latter to be downright 
miftakes) End: blunders j and 'youth are, 
now-sui-days,^ ;ieduca£edt wkh thofe. notions 
iiY^birheadsr;. &at, asia late ingenious au-* 
daor, ha^ obferyedy however our Frecthink-* 
ers naiayniakcvan outcry: againft. the preju^ 
dice of education, education, as It is ma- 
naged, is apparently on their fide. To re- 
move this, • is theC^hv urid de'figli .of this 
^quiry. '* I fliall therefore, in the couff?^ of 
thefe flieetg, endeavour t6 (hew, 

ly?, That die N^wtoniaA philofophy 
ha^ not fixed iahd determined, id the cer- 

D tainty 
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fadnty they pretend, the laws and caufcs of 
the feveral operations and phenomena of 
nature ; that the caufe of motion^ the grand 
agent of nature, is, by its own conceflion, 
yet unknown ; and that it has only taken 
away the real agents, and afcribed their 
work to properties and virtues without fub- 
ftance : fo left us ftill in queft of the real 
agent or agents, which perform the effefts ; 
and which agents, at different times, have 
had different nicknames, as fympatby and 
antipathy y gravity ^ attraSHon^ and repul/ion* 

That this grand fecret, which each age 
has been prying into, I mean the caufe of 
motion, is plainly revealed in the Hebrew 
fcriptures. And, this I fhall prove by giving 
a fhort view of the Molaic or fcripture 
philofophy. 

And, 2dlyy Upon the principles of .the 
fcripture-philofophy, fhall attempt to give 
an account of the motion of the earth round 
the fun, and of the agents which perform 
it 5 of the courfes of the moon, ' and her 
true path in the heavens j a$ alfo of the nan 

ture 
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lure of the miracle of the fun ftanding ilill 
at the prayer of Jofliua; together with 
fome remarks upon Sir Ifaac Newton's doc- 
trine of Itgbt and colours, deiigned to (hew, 
tjiat the experiments of that great man^ 
upon that fubtile fiuid^ manifeftly tend to 
illuftrate and confirm xhcprincipia of Mofes* 

Ano> 3^^, I (hall fhew, that this mate^ 
rial worl4 is an emblem or t|rpe of the 
immaterial; that it was ^framed fb as to 
give us ideas, as far as we are capable of 
taking them, oftheeffence, exiftence, and 
perfbnality of God i which will prove, to 
demonftration, the fundamental point of 
Cbrijiianityy of which philofbphers have (o 
often called upon us for ideas; and of 
which they have, by their fchemes and cal- 
culations, fo induitriouily laboured to de«> 
ftroy the evidence* 
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IN examining the principles of -the New-* 
toniaim philofophjr, I confidet gravity in: 
the lights the e^cirtrfers' bf the gravitarian 
fcheme have viewed it : Firfii As a proper-* 
ty of matter as fucb ''y or, as feme chufe to 
call it, ' a primary affediion of matter ; or as 
it is, by the moft fagaciouS and univerfally 
learned Dr Halley, (an intimate friend and 
afliftant of thi author in the publication of 
the firft edition of the Principiay and who 
may well be fuppofed to know his then 
thoughts" of the matter), refolved into the 
immediate " will of the Creator, who hasr 
appointed it as a law, throughout all the 
material world, • to keep all bodies in their 
proper places and ftations : " And,' oJfyy 
As it feems now to be looked upon as cau- 
fed by the impulfes of an ethereal medium, 
flying here and there throughout the univerfe. 
I fay here and there^ becaufe a plenitude of 
matter of any fort is pofitively denied, even 
by thofe who talk of the impulfes of an 

ethereal 
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fediereaLtnediuiri being die>6au& or gravity? 
And I fliall: tedcavour to^ fliew thet incon^ 
fifteiides of each ^f thcie notions i i^, Thi^ 
matter can liave no fueh property' ^r lafiec-* 
tion- as gravity or -attradlion-, nor ac^mpon 
other riiatter at a diftanc6 without means, or 
the ^ intervention ^ of. fonie ' iheditim ; - and, 
2^v That if gravity h6 caufed by the im- 
pulfe of any medium, all the parts of this 
medium muft be continuous and conti- 
guous, and fo a plenum. 

It may not be improper, 4>efore' vn^^pto^ 
cced, to enquire into the ftite t)f phBofb-* 
phy wheniSir Ifaac Newton iirft wrote j that 
we may be the better able to judgir what 
are real difcoveries, and what might come 
handed down by tradition. 

The revolution of the orbs In circlesi 
ellipfes, or whatfoever you pleafe; to call 
their curvilinear orbits > their periodica! 
times, as the earth in one year, "Mars iii 
four, Jupiter twelve, Saturn thirty, - Venus 
an feven months and a half, Merctiry diree, 
irionths, rotunde > that the ' ihoon was an 

opaque 
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ppdque body, and received her light from 
the fun, round which fhe moved with the 
earth in one year, while fhe made a circuit 
round the earth in one month: thefe, I 
lay, have been handed down to us probably 
from the Chaldeans ; at leaft they are fo 
old, that this or the other age or country 
can lay no claim to the dilcovery of them. 
England, till the reformation, had very little 
light or learning in thefe affairs ; what we 
know of the matter fince, has been owing 
to late difcoveries, or rather recoveries; 
which, though they prove us to have been 
in ignorance before, will not with equal 
certainty prove us to be at the height of 
knowledge now. 

The motion of the earth was not recover- 
ed fo foon as the reft, not till Copernicus's 
time, I think in about the year one thoufand 
five hundred ; though they talk, of Pytha^ 
goras picking it up among the Egyptian 
priefts ; which, even by their own accounts, 
prevents it being a modern difcovery. How-* 
ever, the good people of Europe were then 
fo bigotted to the tranflations of fcripture, 

that 
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that all Coperrilcus's niafhematics could 
not bring them over to his philofbphy.^ 

Several fchemes were invented to re- 
concile matters, and make his philofbphy 
lefs contradidory to fcripturc ; but the earth 
fHll kept its place, and remained immove- 
able in the centre. Many indeed of the 
fort efprits of the age, out of mere love to 
novelty, and oppofition to fcripture, ^ave 
their aflent immediately, widiout knowing 
much of either fide of the question, as is 
;tifual widi them in fuch cafes ; but ftill the 
majority fhick by the fcriptures, and the 
thing lay dormant, till Defcartes, a volatile 
Frenchman, formed it into a philofbphical 
romance ; which, from the nature of his 
countrymen, and the tafti of the times in 
which he livedo he had hopes would take. 
He did not pofitively aflert the fun to be 
fixed in the centre, and the earth to, move 
round it, but took the plutofbphic licence to 
fuppofe it, for the more fimple explication 
of the phenomena of nature. . 

^s a plenum and the air had been ge- 
nerally 



iifij^fy fUpwedllo.be ithe ca»fe; of motioR,* 
• though^ th«Y. fcad . ibscn . ve cy. dfficieiit • kt 

their account of it ; he thought he had hit 
up^n^^/tifm^thing So. , fu|^ly fOfioer dpfe<5s ; 
fodret^eda ^bnkiHie efi ipatttpr, andi?a-n 
ffltp^:) bis. :yortic§S|^ fpt mpy^5. , H^. iuaJifer 
uft -of the tc^ms ^ravifyvznd ; attra&ititii^ 
hut npt ip the- feafe ' the Newtonians ^ufb; 
t^i?», : butfoi: the ^efFefts produced by the, 

r - 

a Thp jfixcd .ftaiis he, J^tnjiJied otjtof his^ 
fy^m tor the i fai^e Teafciis 5ir Ifaac did>j 
b«eqaijfa 4ie i^ew b^ qF itvhat ufe tJjey were>/ 
and jdiieyp raight dq mUchiefi and fo he? 

ikIoEJs fe? fe i)i5 obferyo^* , that the only, 
tjrtftg Deleartf^'hicfetQi fet up fo? a phUoft)- 
^r^iupopjir.i^j^Sihis vortices. /S)wi/rf«&y and 

had ^eh had its ^bifn, and was ^^chrejeft-r 
ed.a^infuificient , . 
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We could calculate eclipfes 5 knew, as 

before ^bfervdd/ th^t the m^n-wu a dark 
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body, and received her light from the fun $ 
and placed the planets and flars at flich 
and fuch diftances, as we judged mofl a« 
grecable to our fchemes. The caufe of 
motion was the grand fecret each age had 
been prying into, and which, every now 
and then, fome or other boafted he had 
found out« 

Titis then i$ the only diing can be pro* 
perly called a difcovcry, if the prefent phi- 
iofophy has happily found out and afcer*^ 
talnedit. Newton, however, had nothing 
to do but to knock down the vordces, and 
rife up a philofi)pher< His genius, we are 
told, led him to mathematics ; and he 
lanched at once into Kepler and Defcartes. 
By a book of die latter, which he made 
ufe of when at college, we find him chiefly 
taken up with the geometrical p^ut $ for in 
icveral places of the margin is written, 
Error, nM geometriad. 

But what did he give us for movers in 
the room of the vortices? Why, gravitation 
and attraaion. What Defcartes had made 

E only 
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only as eiFcftS, he more happily adopted fof 
a caufe. One would have thought, when 
he rejefted this feigned and imaginary matter 
of Defcartes, he fhould have given us fome- 
thing real in its place, and not put tfs off 
with empty founds. Inftead of this, he re-^^ 
tains, the fame; laws of motion* projedtion, 
and centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
makes the attraction of gravity the grand 
catholicon of his philofophy. Thales firft 
found out attraction, as we arc told, from 
feeing amber df aw bits of ftaw i Kepler 
talks of xkc virtus attroBiva folis ; and Bi- 
fhop Wilkins, his contemporary and ac- 
quaintanpe, is full of notions of attraftidn : 
fo the thing is no difeovery j only he was 
the firft who (to ufc a certain author's 
words) formedit into a cobweb of'circks 
and lines to catch flies ^ in. As he found Def* 
cartes had laid his fcheme too open by wri- 
ting in 4: popular way, he took a method 
more politic, as well as more fuitable to the 
bent of his genius. He drew a magic cir- 
cle round him, in which he intrenched 
himfelf and his . philofophy, which fecu- 
red him from any profene foot breaking 

in* 
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in. Ovilsis oiy86i>fJiSTfy)Tog emrtt), (Let no 
Me ignorant of geometry enter here)^ was the 
infcription. This is pretty plain from the 
title of his book, and more plainly told us 
by himfelf in the preface to the third book. 
However, as his panegyrift informs us. 
This new iyftem of phyfics, (though) 
built upon the mojifublime geometry y did 
^* not, at firft, meet with all the applaufe 
", it deferred, and was one day to receive. 
*' It required y&;y«^ time before the world could 
'* underfiand it. The ableft mathemati- 
** cians were obliged to ftudy it with care, 
" before they could be mafters of it ; and 
" thoie of a lower rank durft not venture 
^^ upon it, till encouraged by the tcftimo* 
" nies of the mofi learned'^ The truth is, 
men had then fome regard for their Bible ; 
fo did not readily come into a fcheme which 
had a dired tendencj^ to deftroy its authority. 
Befides, they could eafiJy fee, that the pro- 
portions of lines and circles to one another, 
though ever fo nicely and juftly calculated, 
had ho relation to the caufe of motion. 

" But at laft," (adds Mr F.), « when 
** its worth came to be fufficiently known, 

E 2 " the 
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<< ike approbatioaa which had hetn fy 

^^ (lowly gained^ became fo univerial» that 
nothing wa6 to be heard from all quar*^ 
ters, but one general fhout of adoura^ 
tion." That isi his philoibphic fyftem 

was found to be a fit houie for fuch ^ g^ 

as they then wanted *. 

Far be it from me to detract &om 
s^y man'« real merit md worthy or to tn^ 
deavour to leflen the efteem faemay h&v« 
got in the world by hi$. writings. It 
is a laudable undert^ng to feardbi into 
the w<»id]:^ of nature, and thence to 4iA 
play the goodnefsj the wiOiom, aodoin# 
nipotence of the CreaUx 1 ^epd to lay the 
ibundation in well-tried^ undeniable expo* 
rioients, is the fureft method to miJte 9, 
lafting fuperftrudure. Had he given a juft 
and faithful deliail of eicperia^eats ; (hewed 

r 

* See definition of his Dens at the end of the Prmipia. 
In 16S9, ^^^^ ^^ ai^ «ttem}?t to fet aiide the Jthanafim 

joftedt i»t it did not fncceed* The iirft edition •of the Prii^ 
dpia wa3 in 1687 $ the fecond iji 1713,, when the deiimtioB 
of Deus was inferted in ^<tfchoUum generate^ which the firfl 
edition had not. It is worth obfervation, that between 

.1667 and 171^3 fprung up our Antitnnitanans. 

how 
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haw one ^mg a^^d. and was aded upoa 
by aoo&er ; beginmog from the loweft and 
ttioft Cwver^$ amodig us, of which our 
f«oic8 were the moA likely to be proper 
^ges» and in which they were lead liable 
to be decdv^ ; or, to u& Dr PembertoQ's 
words* in his mtrodu<3abn to |U$ f^ie^t 
*^ had he fecured to himfelf the knowledge 
^ of the mofl: knn^diaCe caufe of each ap** 
" pearance» before he extended his views 
** £urther to caufea moie remote ; " attri- 
buting no properties to matter, but thofe of 
pofibffingils.own ipace ordimenfion, and 
0f in^lling ;and being impelled by cortta^ ; 
and, by the£: rules* Judged how things muft 
9J6t which are oiut of our reach ; he had 
ad:edthepartofaphilo£bpher9 and his phi- 
lofophy might have been of real fervice* 
But when a pcrfon, from fome adtions of 
nature, y^Ac to all, of which he owns he 
knows not ihe agent orcai^e* (as of the 
descent of a falling body, for inftance, 
whidi he txys may be performed by im- 
pulie of the air, for <M2ght he knows), 
which lit firft fetting out he pretends only 
C0 call 4ie attraQioa of gravity ^ as a term 

of 
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of diiHn£tion, without aligning it as the 
caufe of the adion ; when he thinks he has 
drawn his readers into a good opinion of 
himfclf, his knowledge^ and love of truth, 
craftily takes the advantage to impofe upon, 
them the actions for the agents, the effects 
for the cauie: if, at the fanxe time, he 
thereby knowingly contradicts the accounts 
given by men acknowledged to be infpired 
by God, the author of nature, of the crea- 
tion, formation, and adions of matter, 
widiout ever pretending to have examined 
or underilood thefe accounts ; and this in a 
country, where the writings which contain 
thefe accounts are received as holy, and a 
religion founded upon them ; he adls nei- 
ther the man, the philofopher, nor tho 
phriftian. 

I cannot help thinking, that our philo- 
fopher has fallen into one of the errors to 
which, as Lord Bacon obferves, particular 
perfons are more efpecially obnoxious^ 
namely, that as we are expofed to be cap- 
tivated by any opinions which have once 
taken poffeflion of our minds ) fo, in parti- 
cular, 
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eular, natural kn^kdge has been much cor^ 
ruptedy by a ftrong attachment of men to 
fome one part of fcience,- of which they 
reputed themfeives the inventors, cw about 
which they have fpent much of their time ; 
and hence have been apt to conceive it to 
be of greater ufe in the ftudy of natural 
pbibfopbf than it waS. Thus the do(9rine 
oi prime and ultimate ratios ^ which Sir Ifaac 
Ntwt^ introduced into geometry, and of 
which he makes great ufe in calculating 
the centripetal force, prevents his followers 
from enquiring after, or liftening to any 
enquiries after the real agents that carry on 
the oeconomical operations of nature ; and 
they feem fo captivated therewith, that 
they think all nature muft be obedient to 
their numbers. , 

It muft needs be furprifing, nay, (hock- 
ing, to find fo many opinions, diametrical- 
ly oppofite to each other, ftalking daily a- 
bout, paffing themfeives upon the world 
for demonftration and truth, and at differ- 
ent times, by different perfons; embraced 
as ftich^ But we muft coniider there are 

. many 
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many Ways to error, and but one to truth j 
and we lee there are always fonfie, who, to 
enrich tfaemfehres, endeavour to p^ coun« 
terfeit coin for Sterling. Beiide$, our great* 
eft miftakes in judgment proceed from a 
caufe of which we are not fufficiently a* 
ware ; which is this : We att^d fo clofely 
to the confequences, that we overlook die 
premises ; and while we are fo very care- 
ful to examine thofe, take dbefe for grants* 
cd. Hence we take propofitions to be 
really demonftrated, which have nothing 
but the air of demonftration, and are here-* 
by led ibmetimes to give our aflent to the 
greateft abfurdities. By thefe means, can-* 
ning and defigning men, by falfely fl:ating 
tt cafe, or laying down falfe premii^s, and 
reafoning from them, draw true conclu^ 
fions, whxh deceive unwary readers into a 
belief of the truth of the premifles, when 
Tfecy are utterly faife. And though thefe 
surtijfices have been often deteded, the ftatc 
t)f the cafe, and the premifles proved to be 
falfe, and dience all the conclusions good 
for nothing; yet the notion of I know 
not what demonftratioft, once received, fo 

runs 
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nins in, and fills the heads of the readers^ 
that it is a difficult matter to beat it out, 01* 
perfuade them to re^-examine the fubjed. 
We ought therefore to take great heed, 
and be very careful what we admit foi* 
pincipies and data ; efpecially in an affair of 
that confequence as philofophy^ becaufe on 
our fentiments of nature will be formed our 
notions of its author. To deriionftrate, is to 
bring things under the cognifance of our 
fenfes, which fuppofes the things to be ob-* 
jedts of fenfci Mathematics are moft ca- 
pable of demonftration, becaufe the things 
they are converfant about, arc really the 
objedls of fenfe 2 the mind has immediate 
perception of the things themfelves j fo the 
ideas taken from them are real and ade- 
quate, arid its knowledge is in many cafes 
intuitive/ " But the proofs in natural phi- 
*^ lofophy cannot be fo abfolutely conclu-* 
" five as in the mathematics, the fubjedk 
" of our contemplation being without us^ 
" and not fo compleatly to be known." 
This the author of the wew of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's phi lofophy y in the paflage above^ 
confeffcs ; and at the conclufiori fays, " To 

F ' ** acquiefce 
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" acquiefcc in the explanation of any apM 
^* pearancc, by aflerting k to be a general 
power of atfra<9ion, is not Co improve 
our knowledge in philoft^hy, but rather 
*^ to put a ftop to our farther fearch.'* So 
We have this gentleman's leave to make a 
further enquiry; and^ in doing it> we muft 
not only examine thoroughly the principles 
we go upon, but the means we have of cxk 
ming at the knowledge of them > becaufe^ 
if it fhould happen that the mind of man has 
no natural powers of acquiring (without 
revelation) the knowledge of the caufe of 
motion^ for inftance, while they think 
they are reaJfoning, they will pi'ove only to 
be imagining. 

Men may aim at forming ideas of iucb 
things, but this is only imagination. It is 
natural from fuppofed or real premiffes, to 
reafon falfcly or truly ; fuppofe this or that, 
and the confequences will be fo and for 
the reafbnings in both cafes are juft> but 
the evidence in one cafe is not true. He 
who fuppofes an imaginary agent performs 
an action, if he underftand the adion, may 

reafon 
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^eafon as juftly upon that adtioti, as if he 
knew the real agent. A man who gives 
Ae name oi gravity y attraBktiy &c. to die 
csdxfc of the operations of nature ; as far as 
hy obfervations he has di£:overedy or ima- 
gines he has diicovered Aefe operations, fb 
far he reaibns as jufUy as if he knew the 
real caufe. But ftili this will not prove his 
knaginary powers to be the real ones. This 
being unknown, all he has found out, on*- 
jj aniounts to this, that fomething does, or 
is the caufe of fomething. Such a poor 
bufmefs is all our boafted knowledge and 
philo%>hy. By this it feems they have 
miilaken. the adions for the agents, and 
have only diicovered the efFefts, while they 
imagined they knew the caufes. Calcula- 
ting the velocity, &c. of a falling body, 
and fuppofing that it defcends to the earth 
by gravitation, is not finding where it is, 
and what it b that gives it motion. Much 
leis will it prove, that matter has any at- 
tractive virtue to draw other niatter to it 1 
which is giving it a power o£ ading wher* 
it is not prefent ; a power they deny their 
Deus. To perfuade me there is a power in 
. F 2 the 
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the earth to draw a flone to it, and in the 
ftonc to obey and come to it, becaufe I feci 
it fall to the ground, is. the fame as to tell 
me a pendulum has motion in itfelf, be-. 
caufe, what ? I fee it move. This I pre-i 
fume would not be a fatisfaftory anfwer to 
one who enquired after the mechanifm of 
a clock. Thefe gentlemen can fwallow 
tranfubftantiation from a Newton, though 
they ftrain at it from the Pope. They can 
believe that grofs bodies are convertible into 
light, and light into grofs bodies ; earth in-? 
to fire, et e contra \ water into a ftone * ; 
and that falts, fulphurs, tinftures, fludge, 
loam, clay, fand, ftones, corals, and o- 
ther ear^ly fubftances, are formed fron* 
the vapours which arife from the fun, fixed 
ftars, and the tails of comets., (Se? New^. 
tons PrincipWy p. 526.). I fay, the man 
who, under the charafter of a philofopher, 
impofes fuch idle figments upon his read* 
crs, puts a greater violence upon, and of-r 
fers a greater affront to their fenfes an4 
realbn, than he who preaches tranfubjian^ 

^ Optics, Lat. edit. 17199 p. 378. Epglifh edit. 
i7«i* p. 549. ' . . ^ 

tiation ; 
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tiation ; iince thefe tranfmutations are not 
greater contradidtions to fenfe, than to be-* 
Heve a wafer, by confecration, to be con-» 
verdble into flefh and blood. And, indeed, 
in what are the above metamorphofes leis 
abfurd, fave that they have the fandtion of 
Sir liaac Newton, than the Roficrudan 
dodrine of tranfmuting bafe metals into 
gold ? For if thefe changes are very con-^ 
formable to the courfe of nature, which 
feems delighted with tranfmutations, why 
ihould ftie be fo averfe to this ? why 
fhould the alchymift defpair of finding the 
philofepher's ftone ? or where is the abfur* 
dity in attempting it ? And, notwithftand- 
ing the great name which authorifes and 
makes them current, fuch propofitions as 
thefe, though propofed but by way of que-, 
ties, confidering they were the author's laft 
guefies, when near eighty' years old, be- 
tray an uncertainty, an unacquaintedne& 
with nature and her operations, ill beco^ 
ming a naturalifl. 

Indeed our philofophers, while they 
profefs phyfics, fly to metaphyfical caufes-x 

fof 
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for ^s furely .rnufl be the diftindipn be-^ 
tween them. To ftiew how one fon of 
matter is moved or z&cd v^on by another 
here, and fo backward or upward, till it be 
out of reach i attributing no other proper-i 
ties to any atom of inanimate matter, other 
than folidity aftd. extenfion, bounded by 
furface, which defcribes its dimenfion and 
figure ; and no other powers than to adt or 
move pajfliyely ; that is, in ftiort, to explain 
tilings mechanically, is the bufinefs of phy<> 
fics, or natural philofophy. To fuppoie 
properties inherent in matter, fuch as gra- 
vity, attradtion, and by them to Iblve the 
appearances of nature, without fhewing, or 
pretending to fhew how matter came endu- 
ed with fuch powers, or how fuch powers 
ftdt, is to talk metaphyfically, to attribute 
addons, &^. to fupernatural agents: for 
fince thefe powers are occult, and the caufe 
of them confefiedly unknovm, they cannot 
prove whether diey are natural or fuperna<^ 
tural ', fo can never be the .fubjeft of natural 
philofophy. Mr Cotes, in his preface to the 
£econd edition of the Principiay feems to be 
in great pain for gravity being reckoned an 

occult 
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occult caufc, and labours to prejudice his 
readers in its favour. He redfohs thus: 
Thple only are occult caufes whofe exift* 
ence is occult, fi<9itious, and unproved j 
" not thofc which by obfervations are clear- 
" ly dcnaonftrated to exift. Gravity there- 
*^ fore will not be an occult cau& of the ce-» 
" leftial motions, fince it k Aewn from 
^* phenomena, that this virtue really exifts.'^ 
What is (hewn to Axift ? the phenomena 
ftiew gravity to be the efk€t of fome caufe. 
Firft prove the caufe, and then draw your 
conclufions. " At this rate" (cries out the 
above gentleman) " you will fap the very 
«* foundation of all philofophy;'' (their phi- 
lofophy will indeed be ia danger). « Qiu- 
fes are wont to go on in a continued feries 
from compounded ones to thofe more 
fimple. When you arrive at the mc^ 
fimple caufe, you can go no further : of 
*^ this therefore no mechanical iblulion can 
*' be given ; if there could, this would not 
"be die moft fimple or uncompounded 
^* caufe." This is begging the quefHon* 
Gravity is not yet proved to be a caufe, 
much kfs the moft fimple caufe ; it appears 

only 
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only to be an efFeft of fome other caufe } 

which, if known, wduld not prove that nd 

mechanical folution could be given of it. 

" Gravity and attradioii fbppofe one body 

" to adt upon another at a diftance, ot 

^* where it is not 5 but nothing can be art 

" agent where it is not at all. Matter caA 

*' a6t only by Gonta<ft, impelling contiguous 

** bodies when it is put into motion by 
" fomething elfe, (viz 4 other matter), or 

refifting thofe which flxike againft it when 

it is at reft." So gravity, in their fenfe, 

muft either be God, or the immediate and 

continued a6t of God upon matter. Be* 

fides, if the fun gravitate upon the earth, 

and the earth upon the fun, the fun muft 

lofe as much of the gravitating power as it 

imparts to the earthy and the earth as mudi 

as it imparts to the fun ; unlefs fome ading 

or vivifying principle rcfide in the fun and 

earth to renew the attradive or gravitating 

power continually. And diis power muft be 

either material or immaterial : if material, 

then gravity is the tfk& of itiatter ading 

upon matter ; if immaterial, it muft, at 

laft, be refolved into the inwnediate opera^ 

tion 
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tion of God } ip^ np; principled; ^ of jiatur4 

philofbphy* An 9090!^ quality is defined 
by die aneiients to \fp ^* fuch; of which ijcj 
" ratioaal fojutioa ia their way, oraccor- 
" ding to their prmQ|>ks> could be given*" 
Now, . as neither :Sj«: Ifaac NewtjOft^ or hia 
fonow4srs> pc^teud to. give ^j ratiiQaal {^ 
lution of gravity in their way, of^ according 
to ^ thiar principlft& gravity cggaes^ dircdlljr 
within, the d$finitij9n of an occult: c^kufci 

WriAt have all our boafted difcoveriea 
anaouiitfcd t0 ? Things* go on as. they have 
done #ver. fincjs the; formation. One i^ys^, 
Godi by hia: Jmniediate. power, does all 
this: another, that. a<3iy€ principles in mat- 
ter perform thiJ bufihefSi owns he: knows 
not the caufe, but fays the actions arte donei. 
What greater knowledge of natural philo- 
fophy have! our modern reafpners fheyrn 
than the Heathens ? The iateft of themjhad^ 
feveral <:ant words^ without any meanings, 
which, as it was to be fuppofed, ^ contained, 

their extent of knowledge, Nature waa 

the word with them for the ruling powers 
in this fyftem % — gran)ity is the word with 

G u?. 
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us. -They pretended to give no evidence 

for this aflertion, but the difciples of each 
party had recourfe to die Ipfe dixit of their 
mafter;— our philofophers produce no a- 
gents fufficient to perform the actions they 
fay are done, but expert we )(hould take 

their words, and aik no queftions. We 

have got no^ father, by the help of grstvity, 
than the poor Indian philofopher did, by 
means of his elephant, which he found out 

to fupport the earth. But what fupports 

diis elephant ? — Oh 1— a tortoife ! Sir Ilaac 
Newton too, not to be behind hand in dif- 
eoveries, has provided a tortoife to fupport 
his elephant ; though it is generally thought 
the building is weakened by this under- 
prop, and that the firfl is a queftion not to 
be anfwered*^ 

But I Ihalt be told, that the exiftence 
of thefe powers, attraction and gravity, is 
c6nfirmed by repeated experiments, and 
the dedudions from them mathematically 
proved. 

But what is confirmed by repeated ex- 
periments ? 
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periments ? Only an effeft of fome unknown 

I canfc. A ftonc defcends to the earth; 

the earth is carried round the iun ; the moon 
round the earth; and fo of the planets, 
which are carried in their orbits round the 
fon, and their fatellites round each of them. 
This efFed: we call gravity ^ and attraSlim^ 
or the attraSlion of gravity : , hut ^mfiatiyy 
or iny, other term, will ferve as well; and 
the phenomena will as much prove that 
fympathy is the power which adts, and that 
all things fympathize to each other, as that 
they gravitate to each other. One thing 
tending to another, does not prove that the 
tendency is in the body tending or tended 
to ; becaufe it may be pufhed or impelled by 
a force , ab extra. And this, in reality, is 
the point in debate between the Newtonian 
' and Mofaig philofophy, viz. Whether the 
power which makes things gravitate is in- 
herent in matter itfelf ? or. Whether the 
air, in its different conditions of light and 
fpirit, does not aft upon every the leaft par- 
ticle of matter, and prefs and impel each to 
- each other ? 

G 2 Indeed 
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Injb^kei^ the efpoufers of Sir Ifaac s phi- 
lofophy feem now fcnfiblc of the • abfurdity 
of the doStrine of attra6tion. And the in*- 
genious MrMaclaurin, who isthc laft per- 
{on that has undertaken to clear:him of diat 
abfurdity, acquaints us, " That Sir Ifaac 
never imagined that bodies could attraft 
each other, without being impelled or 
afted upon by other bddiesj- — that he 
neveir affirms or aifinuates, that a body 
can a£t lipon another at a diilance, tot 
by the intervention of other bodies ; and 
that he has plainly fignified, that he 
thought thofe powers arofe from the im- 
pulfes of a fubtile ethereal medium that 
** iis diiFufed over the univerfe, and pene-^ 
trates the pores of grofler bodies : that 
it appears from his letters to Mr Boyl^ 
" that this was his opinion early j and if he 
" did hot publifh it fooner, it proceeded 
** from hence, that he found he was not 
•* able from experiments and obfervation to 
" gi\* a fatisfa(£tory account of dus me- 
** diuto, atid the manner of its operation, 
" in producing the chief phenomena of na- 
" turc, " But where has he publiihcd 

this 
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llus Ills opinion, except only by way of 
4uery? and this indiircd contradidion to 
his Prindpia. And even diis is done, after 
the manner of his. faxnous Greek and Phd> 
nician philofophers, tacitly. For . in the 
firft edition c^^hisTrijufipia^ 1687, there i$ 
no mention of his fubtile ipirit: and in hit 
odier editions, although he fometimes fays^ 
that, for ought he knows, gravity may be 
caufed by impWe; and, at the end.of his 
book, talks ^bqut a moil fubtile ipirit pene^ 
trating, apd lying hid in bodies ; yet in his 
calculations and demonftrations throughout 
Ac Principia^ he negleiSts the confidcration 
of this medium, and fuppofes the planets to 
move by gravity, m places void of all fen-* 
fible r^ftance, aisd ^^fequently void of all 

fenfible matter. 

• « *• 

FRaM whence it is evident, he could not 
there nor then coniider gravity as the impuUe 
of >any medium ; becauife a medimn which 
eannot refi^ cani^t impel ^ and a medium 
tlutcan impel, filufl likewife refill:. And 
though, in his Optics^ he introduces an e- 
^r^ medium, yet he rejedte a denfe one % 

although 
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although he could not be ignorant, that it 
is the denfc or grofler part of the aereal 
mediun) which is the caufe of motion to 
fuch bodies as are confeffedly moved by the 

fluid of the air.. It is the denfe or grofler 

parts of the aereal fluid that impel the bul* 
let from the wind-gun.— It is the denfc 
or groflfer parts that impel, and continue a 

{hip under fail in motion. It is the denfe 

or groflfer parts of the air which rufli into 
thofe which are thinned by the firing of 
gun-powder, and purfue and carry the ball. 

And, from Mr Cotes's preface to the fc- 
cond edition of the Princtpia^ it is very ea- 
fy to gather, that it was not then defigned 
rfiat gravity fliould be looked upon as cau- 
fed by the impulfes of any medium : for 
the points he labours, to eflablifli, are the 
impoflibility of motion in a plenum by im- 
pulfe of a fluid medium, and confequentiy 
the neceflity of a vacuum j and to divefl: 
people of the notion they had then got in- 
to their heads, that gravity was no better 
than one of the occult qualities of the 
ichpolmep. " There can be no room for 

'' the 
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•* the motion of die comets, linlefs the ce- 
" leitial fpaces be entirely cleared of that 
" fiditious matter ; or if they will have the 
" heavens filled with a fluid matter, they 
" muft fuppofc it void of any vis inertia ; 
" if it has no vis inertia^ it can have no 
" force to communicate motion y if it has 
" no force wherewith to communicate mo- 
tion, it can have no force to produce any 
change in one or more bodies ; and if it 
has no faculty wherewith to produce any 
change of any kind, it has no manner 
** of efficacy : therefore certainly this hy^ 
potbefis may be juflly called ridiculous^ 
and unworthy a philofopher 5 fince it is 
altogether without foundation, and does 
not in the leaft fcrve to explain the na- 
ture of things.** Thus fays the ingenious 
Mr Cotes in his preface. What would he 
have faidy had he lived to fee an hypothefis 
jH'onounced by him to be ridiculous, and 
unworthy a philofopher, adopted by a ce- 
lebrated Newtonian and mathematician, to 
free Sir Ifaac Newton from the imputation 
of making gravity a property of matter ? 
And in the edition of his Optics 1706, Siir 

Ifaac 
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J£blzc fays/ " TJ^t feigned and* hmgimry 
" matter with which the hciveris are filU 
" cd, is by no ways ufeful for explaining 
*• the phenomena of natureV fihce the nio^ 
tions of :thc planets and comets, by the 
means of gravity^ are better explained 
without it ; and gravity has not, as yetj 
*^ been explained by it/* In th^ edition of 
1719 by Clarke, artd his own o£ X721, this 
fanie query is diffcrendy worded ; and he 
talks. of filling the heavens with an exceed- 
ingly rare ethereal medium. So then, in 
1706, this rare ethereal mpdiuni wis bf 
no ufe towards the explanation of the 
phenomena of nature^ arid ferved only 
** to difturb and ret^d the motion of the 
" heavenly bodies, and niakc the frame of 
" nature ianguifh : " but, in ' 1 7 1 9 and 
1721, this rejefted medium is ag^n taken 
into fcrvice, to lexplain gravity, and the ph^ 
ftomeni of nature, . which before were bet^ 
ter explained without it 5 and now a denfe 
fmdium is only excepted againftj ' but, at 
the fame time, he makes this medium ^ 
exceedingly rare, as not to anfwer his pur- 
pofe* Now, in what light' can we' view 

thefc 
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thefe fclf-contradiftiond, but as ftudied e*- 
vaiions to the objedions made by Mr Leib- 
nitz and others, . and to what he faw his 
Principia fb juftly liable ? For in the dif- 
pute between Mr Leibnitz and Dr Clarke^ 
this medium is denied to be fufHcient for 
the explanation of the phenomena of na^ 
ture; and Mr Leibnitz, by way of triumph, 
is called upon to fhcw how it ads^. 

Indeed, in the laft edition of his Optics^ 
he talks much, by way of query, of an e- 
thereal medium} and one is ibmetimes 
tempted to think him inclined to make it 
the caufe of gravity. But then, as he was 
confcious of the neceffity of two mediums, 
the one denfer, the other rarer ; or rather 
of a plenitude of matter, alternately put 
into different conditions, to perform what 
he faw was performed in the univerfe i 
he abfolutely denies the exiftence of fuch 
a medium. In ihort, he would fill the ce- 
leftial Ipaces with a rare, unrefifting, tnac^^ 
the medium; and yet fuppofe that this 
medium may fufHce to impel the planets 
with all that power which he calls gravity. 

H So 
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So that gravity thus explained, amounts t» 
no more than gravity unexplainedj or con- 
fidercd a& a property of matter 5 and this 
ethereal medium is no better than the ma^ 
teria fubtilis of Duns Scotus. For if ilei* 
thef Sir Ifaac Newton^ nor any of his fol- 
lowers, have demonftrated the lav^s of this 
ethereal medium^ and proved to fatisfadion 
how it ad:s upon matter ib as to be the 
caufe of gravity^ it is a mere gratis diSium 
to talk of its being the caufe of gravity j 
fince if this medium have no refiftance, no 
^is inertiay it is neither fit for motion, or 
to be the caufe of modon 5 fince bodies, 
according to their laws, continue in motion 
by the vis inertia alone, after the vis im^ 
preffa has left them ; and if; it have vis in^ 
trticdy then it remains for them to fhew 
how that power is overcome. Now, if this 
medium, affigned for the cslufe of gravity, 
be infufficient for that purpofe^ or, to ufe 
Sir Ifaac Newton's own words, gravity has 
not as yet been explained by it \ gravity 
can be accounted only a virtue, difpofition, 
afFe<flion, or property of matter 3 or the 
fartheft they can go, is to call it an effed 

of 
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iff fome unknown or unexplained caufe. 
For to fay that gravity is caufcd by the im- 
pulfes of an ethereal medium, and yet nei- 
ther to be able to tell us what this medium 
really is, or how it adts, is to tell us no* 
thing ; and is a difingenuity not becoming 
a philofopher. But how are we to diftin- 
guifli this medium from that which he re- 
jedjs ? for one egg is not more like another, 
than his fubtile ethereal medium which is 
now introduced to explain gravity, and that 
feigned and imaginary matter which he has 
expelled out of die celeftial fpaccsi to make 
way for the regular and lafting motions of 
the planets and comets. Befides, when thi§ 
his opinion of the agency of an ethereal 
medium, as delivered in his Optics\ was 
urged by Mr H. and his friends, as a con- 
ceflion of motion by impulfe of the fluid of 
the air in its different conditions of light 
and fpirit ; then the Newtonians made light 
of his queries, as what we might not rely 
upon, and from which we could not arguej 
Or draw any conclufions with certainty 3 and 
chofe to flick by gravity unexplained, as a 
quality or property belonging to every par- 

H 2 tide 
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ti^e of matter ; or as, what Mr Cotes cally 
it in his preface to the Prtnciphj ** a pri*^ ^ 
". mary affeSHen ^ matter \ which, as it ia 
primary^ cannot depend upon any thing 
elfc : '" fo no mechanical folution of gravi- ~ 
ty by the impulfes of an ethereal- me** 
dium; which, as taken notice of above, 
Mr Cotes rejeds as ridiculous, and un-^ 
worthy a philofopher. So that the cry 
Is greatly changed. And although thefe 
gentlemen publicly afFeft to trejrt our author 
?ind his writings with much contempt, yet^ 
it looks but like a copy of their counte- 
nance ; fincc they are now obKgcd to take 
refug? in the very medium they before re- 
jjeded, and which our author from the 
fcriptures propoftd to them as the medium 
^d caufe of projection and attraction, and 
even to fill the voids they with fo much la- 
bour and pains have beep making, for the 
regular and lafting motions of the planets 
and comets, with an impelling, and conie-; 
quently a refifting mediuni. 

But, whilll the dodlrine of a vacuum is 
raaintained, the abfurdity of this fubterfuge 

will 
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will ftifl remain. And I am ibfprifed Co 
penetrating a genius as Mr Macl^ntln did 
not perceive, that ^hile he is bringing ar- 
guments againft a plenum, or the continui- 
ty and contiguity of matter, and eftabliih- 
ing a vacuum, he is a<ShiaIly pulling down 
with one hand what he is building up with 
the other: For if gravity and attraction be 
caufed by the impulfes of an ethereal me- 
dium ; as there is no place * in the univerfc 
where thefe efFedls of gravity and attraction, 
I prefume, may not be produced ; or as, by 
their own accounts, ** this power of gravity 
" is extended from the fun, through the 
" whole interval between him and the 
whole planetary fyftem, and afts in eve- 
ry part of the intermediate (pace;" then 
there is no place in the univerfe void of this 
ethereal medium : and if this ethereal me- 
dhim be difRifed over the univerfe, then its 
confHttrent parts muft be in conta<ft; fb 
continuous and contiguous j otherwife there 
would be a place where thefe efFeds could 
not be produced, contrary to the above af- 
fertion, and to matter of fad. Nay, in- 
4eed^ unlefs the parts of this medium be 

continuous 
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continuous and contiguous^ it cannot im-* 
pel; becaufe to fuppofe that any particle of 
this medium can move or impel, without 
itfelf being moved or impelled, is the very 
fame abfurdity which this medium is intro^ 
duced to remove. For if a iingle particle or 
atom can move, or be attradled, without 
an impellent; then, by parity of reafon, 
one globe may move or attradl another' 
without the intervention of this medium ; 
but if one globe cannot attraS another with^ 
out impulfe, which Mr Maclaurin admits ^ 
then one atom cannot attract or move ano« 
ther without impulfe ; and impulfe cannot 
be performed without conta<9;. 

# 

And if the p^cles of this ethereal me* 
dium be in contact with each other, and 
diffufed throughout the univerfe, and per* 
vade the pores of bodies, then there can be 
no vacuum, no vacancy large enough tq 
admit an atom or particle ; becaufe the in- 
tervals or interftices formed by the atom^ 
or. particles, nauft be fmaller than the atgrn^ 
or particles which forxn them. Again, as 
bodies defcend in the exhaufled receiver, 

and 
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imd gravity is cauied by the impulfes of a 
fubtile ethereal medium^ this their, defcent 
is cauied by the impulfes. of an ethereal 
medium; and then the exhaufted recd-t 
vcr, by their own cx)nfeflion, muft be full 
of this ethereal medium : fo no proof of a 
Vacuum, which it is ufually brought td 
prove, but an unexpected proof of a plc-» 
num, and of motbn in a plenitude of maN 
ter, which it is brought to di^rove : for 
diis medium, by this account, muft be in 
the receiver after it is exhaufted of the air^ 
and muft be the caufe of the defcent of b6<« 
dies in it ; therefore its parts muft be in 

contact, and fo a plenum. 

t 

* Besides, this account of motion by lm-« 
pulfe of an ethereal medium, is diametric- 
cally oppofite to the account of bodies con- 
tinuing in iriotion by tiie ws inertia of mat*- 
tcr; which vis inertia is, by Mr Mac- 
laurin> and the Newtonians in general^ as 
far as appears by their writings, ftill looked 
upon, and acknowledged as the nature, or 
an eiTential property of matter, as matten 
For if a body, after being put into motion, 

is 
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i$ ible, by the vis inertia alone, to continued 
itfelf in motion until fomething ftop it $ 
and, to make way for the regular and lailing 
motion of the planets, they muft be fup* 
pofed to move in fpaces void of all mattery 
what becomes of this ethereal medium diif^ 
fiifed throughout the univerfe ? And as 
they now feem to fee the abfurdity of gra- 
vity taken as a property of matter, I won* 
der they do not fee the fame of the vis in* 
ertiay which is ftill confidered as a proper- 
ty of matter. For furely it is every whit as 
abfurd to fay, that bodies continue them- 
felves in motion, without being impelled 
or adted upon by other bodies, by the charm 
or unknown virtue of the vis inertiay as to 
lay, dlat bodies gravitate to each other with- 
out the means of any impelling medium) 
by the charm of attradHon. And it is e- 
qually the fame abfurdity, to imagine the 
continuadon of motion to be owing or eff 
fential to the vis inertia of matter, as -to i- 
magine a natural tendency eiTential to mat- 
ter. And yet Mr Maclaurin, though he 
rgeiSts the one, adopts the other; and 
\vhile he makes the impulfes of a fubtile 

ethereal 
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ethereal mediuqiy that is dlffufed over the 
univerfej the caufe of gravity and attraction, 
he at the fame time maiiltainsi ^^ That the 
** motions of the planets and comets^ Ih 
" the free celeftial fpaces, require no new 
**. impulfes to perpetuate them." To fuch 
abfurdities and felf-contradi(^ons will the 

defence of a favourite fcheme reduce the 

» > ' " 

|;reateft genius t 

Again ^ an ethereal medium, be it e- 
, Ver fo fubtile, cannot be diveiled of the w$ 
inertia^ without taking away its adivity, or 
. mechanical force to impel bodies ; 4S Mr 
^ Maclaurin juftly obferves, in arguing a* 
/ gainft die fuppofition of a late ingenious 
getitleman^ Dr George Martin, that fpace 
was not empty, but filled with an exceed- 
ing fubtile ethereal medium *. Now, as 
. this ethereal medium, which is now intro- 
duced to explain gravity by the friends of 
our Engliih philofbpher, has an impellent 
force, it muft cctofcquently be endued with 

* A little anonymoas pamphlet, publifhed in 17409 in* 
^ fitied» An ^ txmmtuUioH of thi Niwtmmt arprntni fit tb§ 
' imftimfi of^ci^ tec. 

I the 
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the vis inertia. Haw, I afk, ia dlis mtH 
inertia overoMne ? and why docs it not re** 
fitrd die motion df die planets and comets^ 
moving ih this circumambient refiffingme* 
diiim, and mskc the frame df nature kn- 
guifh? Wa» it not incumbent upon Nfr 
IV&claurin, when he was objje^ngto thtf 
pofiibili^ of motion lA fucb zck ethere^ me^ 
dium, as the above-mentioned audior iup« 
pofed ta exifi, and be diffiifed over the 
univerfe> and tMs up(m account of its vis 
inertia y was it not incumbent, I fay^ 
upon, him, to fhew^ that lus own propofe<l 
medium was not liable to die fame objec-^ 
don, a^ it had, by hi^ own confeffion^ 
die izm^vis inertia f The one, Mr Mac- 
laurin, fuppofes a fubtile^ edie^'eal mediuni 
diffiifed over the univcrfe ; the odier^ I>r 
Mardn, Is againft the emptinefs of fpace, 
and would fill it widi a fubdle ediereal me~ 
dium ; and contends for the poflibility of 
motion in fuch a medium. No, cries Mr 
Maclaurin, t^s cannot be ; for fubdlize- 
your medium as much as you plcafe, die 
vis inertia will remain, and hinder motion f 
But where is the difference of thefe mc^r 
diums, that motion fhould be pradicable in 

the 
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(lie o^, and not iatte other? The read^ 
tm^t have e^^peS:^ that Mr Maclaurin 
jl^Mmld^ai^ ih^im 4ie ^fktttKe^ Ibr if 
ih^m is non^, th^ai ^ fame difficukie$ 
wkh whidi tb( one is prefled) equally ai^3: 
the other ^ and he te ftabbing hsmfelf ^di 

jhis ^wn weapon. ^y What if the ^gnis 

*^ of ibme £^lks, the atber of others> die 
matma fubtilU of others, be at bot- 
tom, when thoroughly exfdained, one 
^' and the fame ^ng?" £iys the inge- 
nious author of the above-mentioned pamr 
phiet* And let me add, what if the ins 
inertia of ipatter, as well as gravity, is ow- 
ing to the univerie being full and bounded, 
and to the condniiity ai^ contiguity of its 
conftituent parte ? 

# - • 

HoTVEVER, while the Newtonians con^?- 
tinue to make the nm inertia an eflential 
proper^ of matter, and infift upon the ne<- 
ceffity of the emptii^efs of fpace for the 
jpontinuation of motioa; and until they 
ibew how gravity ar^$ from the impulfes 
^ thctr ethereal me(Uum j they muft ex- 
qoSk me If I treat ^avity no better than 

\ z as 
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as a property of matter. For how can the 
celeftial fpaces be empty with an ediereai 
medium diiRifed over &e univerfef and 
how can gravity be caufed by the impulfes of 
this medium, imlefs its conftituent particles 

be in contaft ? Perhaps they may find 

a vacuum a poft as untenible as gravity; 
and then we may expe£l to hear, diat by 
a vacuum they only mean fuch a place, or 
^ace, as motion can be performed in, 
without determining whether that place, 

or fpace, be empty of fuH. To alledge 

that there can be no motion without a va- 
cuum, and that the phnets move in empty 
Ipace, ^ and yet to fay that the powers of 
gravity, and attradion arife from' the im- 
pulfcs of an ethereal medium difFufed over 
die univerfe, — is faying and unfaying ; is 
making a vacuum abfolutely neceflary for 
motion, and then filling it with matter to 
|)roduce that motion. 

% 

But I find they are for making this, 
fubtile medium lefs inconfiftent with what 
Aey call a vacuum, by fuppofing, that the 
fublility or rarencfs of a medium confiffe in 

its 
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its particles ftanding aloof, or at a diflance,! 
the one from the other ; and the greater the 
diftances of the particles, the more fubtile 
or rare the medium. But this will not do 
their bufiiiefs ; bccaufe they muft not ex- 
, elude the continuity and contiguity of th« 
particles : for if they do, then this ;nedium 
cannot be the caufe of gravity. Pellere emm 
ef pelli ntfi taftu nulla poteji res; i. e. " No 
** body can impel or be impelled but by 
•^ touch or contaiSt : " ^ and if diey allow the^ 
parts to be m contaft, then Acre is a ple- 
num to all intents and purpofcs. And when 
Ae trudi comes out, they will find their 
vacuums as fiill of matter, though not in the 
fame condition, as what others call a plenum. 
In their artificial vacuum of the exhaufled 
receiver, the finer particles of air (what 
Sir Ifaac Newton calls ather\ and Mr H. 
light) are>prefired through the pores of the 
glafs into die receiver, as fall as the groffer 
parts of the air are drawn out \ until the re- 
ceiver is as full of light as it was before of 
the air, in its common mixture of finer and 
groffer particles ; or, as Mr H. words it, of 
light and fpirit And the celeftial ipacos 

between 
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between the ei^ig^tened hemi4>hereB of ^ 
planete and the fun, are as full as the fpacei 
between their dark hemi^heres and the con^ 
fines of this fyftem« Only the matter is in 
&SeTcnt conditions. Froni the enlightened 
bemi^heres c^ the moving orbs to ^e fillip 
it is finer and finer, till you come to that lur 
minary itfelf, where all is fire and Aimc, 
From their dark henufpheres^ tQ &e coi^ 
$Skcs of this fyflem> it grows grofler ^tnd 
grof&r, untH you arrive at the veiy verg^ or 
Cirtremity where it is darkneis palpable^ 4X 
darknefs which may be felt, or mter dark^ 
fiefiy (TMTog sj^orepou} in which condir 
tion I fuppofe the grof$ flagnated or conn 
gealed air without or beyond the remote^ 
of the fixed ftars. And the motions of the 
;planets and coniets are regular and lafting, 
becaufe the knpulfes which carry them in 
their courfes ar« regular and lafling ;. as will 
b^ made appear when I come to treat of the 
motion of the earth, and the agents which 
move it. 

From this account of Mr Maclaurin's it 
plainly follows, that the principks of the 

Newtonian 
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' Kbwtoniani pMolbphy are, properly and 
flriftly ^jeaking, an ethereal medium diffiifed 
over the univerfe ; which medium is partis- 
cularly acknowledged to be die caufe rf rfie 
iattra(9don of gravity, a main principle of 
diat phi!o£)phy : and to render them ma-^ 
thematical principks of Ttatural phibfopby^ the 
ffiathemadcs /hould be applied to this fub** 
^e; ethereal medium, which is confefledly 
flle principle and cauie of the forces of na** 
tare. But is diis done ! So far from it, 
tixat th^^e is not the leaft eonfideration of 
fiich a fluid in any of the problems and 
idieoreras of the Pptncipia ; and the whdlfe 
is built upon the planete and comets moving 
in free i^ces, void of all ienfible refiftance^ 
by the ws inertia ^ and the attratStion of gra- 
vity, not there confidered as caufed by the 
impulfes of any medium* 

■ 

NbWj fuppofihg I allow, that, in treac-^ 
mg in a gaieral way of the centripetd forces. 
Sir Baac may make tolerable guefles, widi- 
out taking diis ethereal medium into his 
calculus ; yet will any one fay, that thefe 
powcrs^ may be te nicely invdligatedj, and' 

as 
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as accurately demonflrated, ^^ithout, as widi 
the coniideration of this ethereal medium^ 
granting, as it is granted by Mr Maclaurin» 
that this medium i3 the principle and cauie 
from which thefe powers refult ? And in 
particular and complicated cafes, it furely 
becomes more rcquifite to take into exami-^ 
nation the caufe, in order truly to account 
for the effefts produced by that eaufe ; yet 
this medium, which, as it is affirmed, the 
great author of the Principia always looked 
upon as the caufe of gravity, is entirely neg-^ 
ledted in his calculations ; and yet he is fup«^ 
pofed to have given us as perfedt a theory of 
gravity, as if he had been ever {6 well ac-^ 
quainted with the caufe, and had taken thift 
medium into his calculations. 

The earth gravitates to the fun ; thcf 
moon to the earth, and alfo to the fun. 
Now, if this gravitation be owing to die 
impulfes of an ethereal medium diffufed o» 
Ver the univerfe, and intermediately placed 
between thefe bodies ; then it is the fluid 
medium, and not the folids, which ^Qsi 
and this medium muft be continuous, and 

Its 
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ite paFtitilee muft ha in caotaS with e^ 
0&er» and with the bodies upon whkh it 
aS:8. And to find' the law q£ the ceiftripCn 
fd force, which coQdnua}ly draws the earth 
^ora a re^linear to a curvilinear coiirie» 
^pd retains it in it& orbit ri^und the fkfi ; to 
find the law of die centripetgl force, thtt 
keep£f die moon in her orbit y to find thfi 
Ibrces widi w\ddk the fun difturbs the nibv 
tions <^ the moon ; to find the force of the 
^n to move the fea, and the force of tho 
moon to move <Jie iea ; his malhematias, I 
iaji to find thefe, fhould hxm bef n £^)plic4 
t0 this ethereal medium, wfeofe ^^Ikiofi and 
impolfes are now coqfeiled.ta h^ the mx&f 
iO# all thefe cffe&s : and he fhould npt hay^ 
given us, for proof, prc^fittons, de£giifi4-T 
ly kid dowfi in his firfl bool^ md dempa-i 
ftrated from the ratio of lines 9nd idrcles p# 
his ovm drawing, upon £u(k ' and fuch iupn 
pofitipns ei things being fb . and fb. Fm 
4dn|itting that fine ^qpafitions ther/s laid 
down are demonftratad 3 yet, ito make them 
cafes in point, it remains to be f1;iewii, t^t 
this Qthereai medium, which i& i\ow allowf^ 
ed to be the C9«(ft pf gravity, ^^% in the 

K very 
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very £une manner, in the &me prdportions^^ 
by the fame laws, and with &e fame 
forces, &c. upon the earthy mbon, and 
fea, &c* as he fuppofes gravity to do. And 
if he did not thoroughly know the nature 
and quality of this ethereal medium, by 
whofe aftions, not only the above, but all 
the operatibns of nature are performed ; 
which is alfo acknowledged by Mr Maclau- 
rin ; with what &ce could that g^ndemany 
or can any of his admirers, pretend, that 
he has laid down the princ^les of the true 
philofophy ; fince thofe principles are noW^ 
M confejoy that very ethereal medium, of 
whofe nature and operations they own he 
was ignorant ? And it is an uncommon 
method of vindicatii^ Sir Ifaac Newtc» 
from making gravity a property of mattery 
by fuppofing, diat he tacitly attributed that 
power to the impulfes o£ an ethereal me- 
dium, which he deemed of fo litde iignifi- 
cancy, that he did not think it worthy of 
confideration in any of his calculations * j 
and which, if he had, he was not able to 
determine, and demonibrate how it opera- 

* See definition i. of his Prindfia. 

ted : 
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ted : and if he did not know how it adted, 
he could not be fure that it was the caufe of 
gravity, or that it adted by the fame laws by 
which he makes gravity aft. Beiides, a 
diief part of the Principia is founded upon 
rfie refiftance of mediums to bodies moving 
in them, as laid down in the theory of re- 
iiftances in his fecond book. And he there 
proves, mathematically, that this refiftance 
is principally owing to the vis inertia of 
matter 3 of which if you fuppofe the me- 
dium to be divefted, you at the fame time 
diveft it of its aStivityy or mechanical force 
to impel bodieSy (to repeat Mr Maclaurin's 
words), and thereby render it unable to pro- 
duce any of the efFedts which are now attri- 
buted to it. ^' For action and rea<9ion" 
(fays Mr Maclaurin) " are always equal; 
" and we know of no force in bodies but 
" what arifes from their refiftance to change 
•* their ftate, or their inertia^ So that, 
if this ethereal medium be the caufe of gra- 
vity, as they will now have it to be, ano- 
ther theory of refiftances will be neceflary, 
to {hew, how bodies, moving in this me- 
dium, overcome the refiftance it muft ne- 

K a ceflarily 
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cei&ril/ give tham. At prefcnt they flip^ 
))o£g this medium to a£ly but not r^» 
^* But*' (to conclude in Mr Maclaurin's 
own words) " they have neither made this 
ftraftge fuppofition probable, nor even 
Cre^ble, nor can they fhew that it would 
anfwer their purpofe/' 






Ma Cadwallader Golden faw the incon- 
Mency of Sir Ifaac Newton's fcheme iii 
both thefe cafes ; either confidfering gravity 
as a property of matter, or of making the 
impulies of an ethereal medium the cauie 
of it, while the vis inertia of matter, and 
a vacuum were maintained* The fitft of 
theie caies he fhews to be abfurd ; and that 
^ fecond cannot take place unlef$ there 
be a plenum. Th^ objection to a plenum^^ 
and to motion in it^ is the vis inertia^ or. 
refiftance of matter 3 and he imagined,, that; 
he had hit upon an expedient to fupply de^, 
fe<5ts, by fuppofing this fyiiem to be filled 
with three forts of matter, endued with 
properties diiFerent from each other. The 
firft fort of matter, of which the planets 
and bodies in general are made, is iuch as 



has 
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has in itfelf only a power of r6fiilan€e» 
The fecond, which he calls lights is fudi 
as has a power o£ felf^motion^ or of moving 
itfelf, but no power c^ reiiflance« And 
the third, which he calls athery is fuch as 
has in itfelf an elaftic force, but has neither 
refiiknce nor felf-motioh 1 and which is by 
far the gfeateft part of the univerfe. But 
this fuppofition is liable to the fame objec* 
tions it is brought to remove. For furely 
it is as un][>hilofophical to make motion ef- 
iential ito any fpeeieS of matter, as to make 
gravity effential to matter in genferal i and 
It is as difficult to conceive or ihew, how 
any particular fpecies of dead inadKve mat-* 
ter comes to be endued with the power 
of felf-motion, as to conceive or fhew how 
matter has in itfelf a power of gravitation ; 
and if it be deemed neceflary to have re- 
Courfe to the impulfes of an ethereal me- 
dium for the caufe of gravity, which is one 
Ipecies of motion, there feems to be aft equal 
neceflity to make the fame agent the caufe 
of motion in general. 

• 

Now, when I fee pcrfons of fuch iaga- 

city 
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city and application, as Sir Ifaac Newton 
really was, and Mr Golden appears to be, 
beating about the bufh without ever ftart- 
ing the game of which they were in queft, 
k convinces me, whatever it may otfiers^^ 
of the infufficiency of human abilities : 
fince no one, after the knowledge of the 
mechaniiin of the heavens or airs was loft, 
has been j^ble, by fearching, to recover it, 
though they have been continually feeking^ 
if haply they might grope after it and find 
it ; though it is not far from every one of 
us 5 for in it we live, and move^ If thefe 
fearchers would turn thcmfelves to revela- 
tion, they would loon fee how the opera- 
tions of nature are carried on mechanically, 
without attributing to any one particle of 
matter, any power of motion, or attradtion, 
or any property, fave only folidity, fize, 
and figure. 

I proceed, in the nex;t place, to examine 
his laws of motion ; but muft beg leave, 
firft, to give the reader a ftate of the cafe. 
The n^thematical principles of Sir Ifaac 
^c founded on two dieories, namely, the 

theory 
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theory of the attnuSlbii of gravity, and the 
theory of the reiiilance of mediums to bo^ 
dies moving in them. His definitions^ 
laws of motion, and pr6pofitioti8 hy iiidiio 
tion drawn from them, are all calculated 
to the fuppofed powers of gravity j not as 
cauied by the impulies of any ethereal me-^ 
dium, but as a primary aiFedion of matter ; 
for he omits the coniideration of any fiich 
medium, as he himfelf confefles. And 
from an experiment which he made, on 
purpoie, to try whether any fuch mediimi 
exifted ; becaufe, as he tells us, it was the 
generally received opinion of the philofb- 
phers of that age *, that a fubtile ethereal 
medium did actually exift, and freely per«< 
vade the pores of all bodies ; and which, 
if it did exift, muft give refinance to the 
internal parts of bodies: he, in the firft 
edition of his Princtpia^ pronounces, from 



^ In the firft edition of the Prr»rf|^/tf, 1687^ his words 
are, Dtmquit cum rtieptiJ/mM pbikfipJ^um atatis httjus opmi^ 
fat meilium quodiam atbfreum $t longe JkhHUffimian extan^ quod 
umnts offtmum corporum feros et meatus Hhirrime fermeai. In 
1726 it was only, ncnnulbrum opimOf **the opinion of 
«' {omt:\ 

this 
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^8 experiinent^ agaii^ the exiftence qf ai^y 
fuch mediiHii, becaufe it gave nofenfit^ 
refiftftBce to die internal paFt6 of bodies, c^ 
vAneh Ke brings tiiis experiment as a proo#« 
But in the other two editionsi, he infers^ 
fit)m the very fame expef iment, dmt tk« 
internal parts c^ bodies fU^r fonie refift^ 
ancd; M^bich can be owipg to no other 
eaii^, than die exigence of a.fufatile me« 
dium *• And from die refinance of me^ 

diams^ 

♦ fn the editioti of 1687, afttfr reciting the experiment^ 
iHfl have diefe WQrd^. ^ ir^V^ r^^iiq tgandis fwu^ in 

fariibifs inientis pdnpaa mlfiif ipittar gt^m ejlffdm r^JfPti(^ 
in externa fupfrficie^ et ampUut* Sjc difputami^ ex bypothefi^ 
fuodnuyor ilia refijtentia pyxidis plena ariatur ah aSiwie fiiM^ 
eiSojiits JiJrH^t <f mfalhift iffcfufim. At cqifym kf^ ^lia^ 
gffi apiu^t Nam tempqra ejcillatiofim^ py^idff ph*^ minoret^ 
funi quam tempera ofitUatiottum pypeidis *vaciue^ et prepterea re- 
fiftentia pyxiMi plena in extern^ faperfcie ma^ eft^ pro ipfine 
mekeitate 9t io^g^tu^ J^qtif efiiffemde dffiripti^ quofi ea psi;^ 

^t macum* ^^ em »^4 /A ^^M^^i^ Ut^4^ if t(^^h 
hu inter nis out nulla erit aut plane infenjibilis. Edit. 1 726. 
Eft igitur refifientia fyxidis nuutut in partihus intemis quin* 
f^ tfttlfifj mi^er quam Wphai v^ei^i^ 141 ^ern^fyfierfeie^ et 
^HlpUm. Sic vera ^li^Umm ex k^eflfej, gff^J puga^ if la rer> 
Mf9^^ tX*^ tkn^f 90U i^ dUf^ qliqH^ f ^ ^f «(/« fi«^/«tt> 
£i4 ab ^«!i$ Jkf^ Jfiff^i aUqgm fybtiUs f9 «r/^% Mufy^^ 
fjeve ^re two contrary conclufioos draiim frqm tlus bm^ 
experiment ; the one for^ the other againft the exifteace of 
mi ethereal medium. Is arguing from experiments, then, Co 

fare 
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diums, he infers a vacuum, and the . per- 
petual motion of bodies in it, by the vis in^ 
ertiety when they are once put into mo^ 
tion by the pow^r of projeQion* Attd his 
jfyftem of the world in the third book, is 
bulk upofi the principles laid down in the 
precedent on^s. f * This philofophy was 
firft cobtrived.in a popular wiy, that it 
might be fitted to the capacity of ordina*^ 
ry readers, without the long train of ma-* 
** . thematic propdfitions, to which we are 
every where referred ; but, for prudent 
reafons, it vras put into the method we 
now fee it ; namely, that it might not 
be drawn into difpute« However, it 
^^ confeiles the whole depends upon die 
definitions, the laws of motion, and the 
three firft fedions expreffed in book i . ; 
*^ which definitions, and laws of motion, 
do entirely riefl: upon the fuppofitions of 
Ae attra(9ion of gravity, and a vacuum. 
^' From whence it is manifeft, ift^ That 

fure a method of phiioibphlfiog, wHen the ielf-(kaie experi* 
jnent can prove diredl contraries ? and when, by a fleight of 
hand peculiar to philofophical jugglers, they may be turned 
to ferve any hypothefis ? - 

. L "the 
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<< die preient philofophy itfelf, only airgu^ 
*^ from the juftnefs of its principles^ and 
^^ not from Ae appofitenefd of its ibtutions ^ 
^^ and) 2^^^ That it was conMom Ixm 
<* easily, in a popular method, it might be 
^^ controverted ; which, if it really carried^ 
^< madiematic certainty, and uncontrouk 
^ able evidence with it, it could not be ; 
^ and yet, as it now appears invefted v^th- 
^ line9, and intermixed wkh mathematic 
^^ Schemes and figures, the world is apt tor 
^< fbrmife it has no lefi to fupport it > eon^ 
^* trary to its own confeflion." 

But to return to the laws q£ mohoit, 
are thefe. 



LEX L 

Corpus Mine perfever^e^ in Jtatu fiia fui"- 
efcendi vel movendi uniformter in MreBuni^ 
mfi quatetms ilk^J a viribus impre^ cof^tur 
fiatumfiium tautare^ 

I. E X 11. 

Mutationem motus proportionakm effe vt 
fnotrici imprejfa^ et fieri Jecimdwn UmfiM 
wSiam qua vis ilk imprimitur. 

LEX 
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L E X m. 

u0iMi €mtrariam fetter ^i aqualem e£e 
renSimem : Jv\>e cwf^rum duorum aSiiwes in 
fe nmtuofemper efe ^quales^ et in partes con-^ 
frarias ^rigi* 

Now, ^hat is this but taking far grant* 
^d what ought to be proved^ and making 
thofe the laws of motion which are only the 
efie^ ? The laws of motion are thofe caufes, 
powers^ or agents^ which move and carry 
bodies^ or by which they are moved or car- 
ried. What thefe are, is the thing >in que- 
ition* The prefent philofbphy picks up a 
few appearances, and would pin them upoa 
Us for di^ laws or caufe c^ modon. Becaufe 
we fee a body continue at reft till put into 
motion, and continue its motion, when put 
intd motion, till it comes to reft i will kt 
dieiice follow, that thefe are the efteds oi 
iotiit innate properties in matter^ as the vis 
inertia ? and muft we therefore conclude, 
that projediles Would perpetually perievere 
in their motions, were it not for the refift^ 
lUice pf the air ? May we not as reafonably 

L 2 conclude, 
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conclude, that as matter requires fome fprce 
to put It into motion, fo it requires fome 
continual impulfe to keep it in motion 5 and 
that its motion continues till that impulfe 
ceafes to ^d upon it ? But, after all, what 
is this fame vis inertia^ but a mere cant 
word ? The body moves, becaufe it does 
move, is as good an axiom, and will help 
us to the caufe of motion, as foon as his 
law, That a body doth not flop, becaufe it 
hath no power to m,ove itfelf. For to fay 
that a body continues in motion, becaufe it 
cannot ftop itfelf, is as abfurd in a philofo- 
pher, as it would be in a phyfician to fay, 
his patient died, becaufe he could live no 
longer. Befides, he owns, that ^' the vis 
•* inertia is a paffive principle, by which 

** bodies perfift in their motion or reft, re-! 

• 

" ceive motion in proportion to the force 
" impreffing it, and refift as much as they 
*' are refifted. By this principle alone 
** there never could have been any motion 
" in the world. Some other principle was 
^* neceflary for putting bodies into motion ; 
** ?tnd now they arc in motion, fome other 

^^ principk 
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'* principle is neceflary for confervirig the 
^^ motion ♦ " 

The point in queftion is, What powers 
or agents continue motion, after the vis im^ 
preffcy that which firft put the body in mo*- 
tion, is removed ? What evidence is there 
produced to determine this point ? His de- 
finitions and laws fuppofe fbnie properties 
inherent in matter, which move it after the 
ms imfrejfa has put it in motion : for, by 
definition 4, this vis is faid to confift in ac^ 
tion alone, and not to remain in the body 
after adJon, the body perfevering in its new 
ftate by the vis inertia alone. The ^rft law 
fuppoies, that if a body be once prcjeded^ 
it will move itfelf ever after in a ftraight 
line^ till fomething ftop it, or divert its 
cour&. From hence they argue, that the 
planets move in ipaces fi'ee from refiitance; 
and, for proof of this, appeal to the above-* 
mentioned law. Now, what is this, but 
bringing two things in proof of each other, 
lieither of which are proved ? To this it 
^ill be anfwered. That the caufe of gravity 

* « 

• P Optks, ^ngiah edit. 1721, p. 372. 373. 

an4 
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and attradion is not hem confidered : what 
is called attraction may be performed by 
impulfe, or by fome other means unknown 
to ^em. Thi$9 though indeed a fpecious, 
yet is only a pretence^ as I have proved a*- 
bove, given out to deceive unwary readerd^ 
to caft a mift before their 6yes, and prevent 
their prying too clofely. For if impulfe by 
adfer be allowed, (that fubtiie fpirit he hintB 
at, in the end of the Principia, and to 
which, under the name of atber^ he attri* 
butes attraiftion, and every thing, in his 0^*^ 
tics J J what will become of his Prindpia ? 
Are not all his calculations, proportions, &f^ 
made and ibited to his imaginary power of 
projection, and a vacuum or fpaces free 
£rom refiftance, and confequendy free from 
impulfe? (for what cannot refift, cannot 
impel). When the whole of his book is ta 
prove, that bodies do not mpve mechani<»> 
cally by impuUe, is it not ridiculous and 
trifling to fly to impulfe, a caufe of motion 
he has fo dogmatically rcjedted, and whiclk 
is utterly inconiiftent with, and deftrui^ve 
of his icheme ? For if bodies move by im* 
pulfe, the impellipg medium muft be in all 

placcsi 
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{daces where the bodies are, &nd wl^ther 
l^y are to be moved to ; and as bodies may 
be moved in eveiy diredion, therefore the 
impelling medium muft be every where. It 
is in v^ therefore to pretend, '^ that he has 
^< fecured his philoibphy againft any hazard 
*'* of being di^roved or weakened by fu- 
** ture diiboveries; that he has taken care 
** ta give nodnng for demonflration, but 
** what muft ever be found fuch : and ha- 
*• ving feparated from this what he owns is 
^* not fo certain, he has opened matter for 
•' the enquiries of future ages, which may 
" confirm and enlarge his doifJxines, but 
*^ can never refute them/* For though the 
mgeoious MrMaclaurin does thus endea-^ 
vour to fhore up the Newtoni^m edifice, tt 
only fhews, that he is confcious of its tot-^ 
tering condition, and diat it ftands in iieed 
of a buttrefs. I*'or the do6hine of motion 
by impulfe^ mid its confequence a |^enum^ 
muft for ever deftroy the dodifine of pro- 
jection, gravity, and attr^on, and dieit 
ccmfequence a vacuum -, and alfo the vis 
inertia of matter i and of courfe his three 
taws of modon^ which depend on them* 

Befides^ 
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Befides, if gravity and attri€lion are only 
ufed in general for any force by which bo-' 
dies tend towards one anpther, whatfoevct 
be the cauie ; what lieceflity for a vacuum ? 
Why muft the medium of the air be rge<3:<- 
cd ? a me4ium which all philofophers, down 
to our author, made the caiife of motion^ 
though they could not explain its effeds, <«- 
(hew how it aded. If he is ignorant of the 
caufe, as he 1ki$ fufBciently proved himfelf 
to be ; the air, for any thing he has faid to 
the contrary, may be the very medium he 
has rejected. 

But td fpeak rtiore cilofely to the matier^ 
and to explain this firfl: law of motion, on 
which, the reft depend, I muft obferve, that 
as this f3rftem is full, and bounded, (accor- 
ding to the fcf ipture-philofophy, which it is 
my defign in diefe fheets to follow) ; and as 
one moiety of the matter of the heaven, the 
light, which is the purer and finer part, is 
in continual motion from the fun, the cen- 
tre of the.fyftem, to the circumference -, and 
the other nipiety, the fpirit, which is the 
grofler part, is in as continual a motion ff om 

the 
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die circumfbrenc^ ito the centre r thde ad^ 
verfe inotioiis 1^ a preffurc and fh-efs upon 
every pvticie of die niatter of die heaven it- 
felf, or die ethereal fltdd, as I may call it, 
istnd 'allb tipon every thing placed in it* 
AVhen ^there^e the ethereal fkid which 
faritmnds the kd(iy, prefles it equally on 
every fkfe^ the body it at reft^ and continued 
1^: wiieiiy by My accident^ this equality of 
preffure i^ ddfcroyed^ modon enfues \ and 
contiAued as long as die impulfe behind is 
greater dian the refiftance before; or, to 
jQ>eak more ftri<My, until the impulie be- 
hind cea£ai to £i(5^ amd the preflure on eve- 
ly fide^ bi^fid and be£xe> b'ecdoned C9(|ua)u 
Amf diitf c^iaiff s die mt ineriiaf to* whsdt 
they atonbute dte condnoance of i^ body in 
tncMiQtt} ^ndike^wittobeartaccide^, and 
net a property ol matter. For as all bodies 
eaujQ: i» ti^is pknott of ^ air^ it is plsdn^ 
th^ no'oDie body can move widHKtt flnkh^ 
a^dnfl; asid motriiig away anodier, and fo 
meokig ividi £»ne rdiftaQa& The vii 
inertia canndt be sitt e^&niial prop^iy (if 
niatter, €»r a ^/;i^^^ d!$ it ii called by Sir 
l^iacNewtOfi f ietaufe a bodyiiatt a ^esatar 

M vis 
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vis ineftia in fomc fkdds .than in others^ 
In quickfilver, for inftance, it is greater 
than in water ; in water than in air j in the 
air than in the ether of Sir Ifaac, that re- 
mains in the receiver when the grofs air i% 
drawn out 5 and which ether, by his owil 
confeiSon, has fo little pf the vis inertia^ as 
to give no fenfible.rcfiftarice to bodies mo- 
ving in it: though refiftance it muft giyCji 
6r there could be no motion; for that 
which gives no refiftance, can give no iuv- 
pulfc. : -^ . - 

<** . 1 ' * * • 

. Tkis vis inertia is made the ftahding ar-^ 
gument againft a plenum j whereas we now 
fee^ that a plenum is the very cauie of the 
vis inertia:: for if the parts of this aereal 
fluid .were not cQndmiQUS'.ind contiguous 
quaquaverfum, bodies would neither have 
refiflande rioij motfon. - But the particles of 
itit heavens being preffcd one againft the 
other, and having no lurking holes or Ipaces 
hig enough to creep into, . are forced to' fight 
^eir way, and adt againft eaeh other : and 
to thiis cohfli<3: is owing all the refiftance bo^ 
dies give and receive. Whilft the cohfli^ 
- . ' in 
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in the line in which a body put into motion 
is carried, Idk, the body continues in mo* 
tion ; when peace is made between the con- 
tending parties, the body refts. 

ft 

THE/moft plaufifele, as well as popular 
objedioxi to a plenum, is the ahfurdity to 
fiippofcy tbaty upon the . motion of every little 
atomy the whole frame of things mtifi be dif- 
tutbedy and fet a-going. But the whole 
frame of things is in a. continual motion, 
and always a-going ; the largefi: mafles of 
the aereal fluid moving one way, the finall 
ones the oppoiite way ; the largeft mafles 
movipg ^remoft, and the reft in order, and 
proportion to their fize, towards the fun, 
the centre of the fyftem ; the fmalleft mo« 
ving ^^remoft, and the reft in propration to 
^ir fize, towards the circumference 1 ex* 
cept where they are reftrained. And the ac- 
tion of movement is no more than each Ai- 
ding or roUing upon, or by another. And 
though this produces a motion of the parts, 
coniiderable, where the parts of the fluid 
are divided very fpiall, or a confiderable 
quantity of it is put into that condition ; yet 

M 2 each 
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each part is fliifted only a fmall 
from its place, ^rtheft near the light, and 
lefs and lefs at greater diiftancee $ and every 
part finds its place of re^ again in a mo* 
ment, or in two or three vibrations or re- 
bounds, (which, when great, we call 
eches)^ and come again to an equiiiforium* 
So that any operation can be perfonned, or 
body moved, by moving part of the aereai 
fluid, proportionate to the particular a^on 
or motion, without difturbing the reft, and 
thereby removing other bodies tl^at were n6l 
intended to be moved. 

The fame may be faid of the othtfr tw0 
laws. For as it is the impulie of the aii? 
which continues a body in motion, fo it 
moves fafter or flower in proportion toi the 
force with which the air is puflied away i 
and motion will be in the diredipn of the 
right line in which the moving force is im- 
prefled ; becaufe the lateral air prevents the 
body from diverging to either fide, and 
makes a kind of groove or channel for |t to 
move in ; and it is continued in motion un- 
til 
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til tihe reiifbnce before become greater Aan 
l&e ioopulie behind. 

Akd i0.<^bis third law : The atoms are 
prefTed out from the fun» the centre, with 
theiaofi velocity as the grains are prefled 
jtn; and the firmament or airs refift, re*» 
{irefs, or read againil a body, as much as 
the bodyprci&s or ads upon the firma«> 
inent or airs : £0 at^tion and readion are q^ 
qual and contrary. But as ihs& their laws 
are con&iTedly confequences of the vis in-- 
irtia of matter, and the vis imrtia has 
been ihewn above to be a confequence of a 
plenum ; they muft likewife depend upon 
k, and will be bcft underAood and explain*^ 
pdi when the Igws of this fluid of the air 
ihall be disigned worthy the philofophers 
enquiry and attention. 

The iecond of the two great theories 
Vff^n which the Principia turns, is the re* 
fiibnce <£ mediums to the motion of bo- 
dies. This comes next under coniidera-^ 
tion ; for, to uie the words of Mr Fonte* 
nelle, ^' Sir liaac Newton has, as ufual» 

^^ deduced 
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f^ deduced fit}m the profoundeft geometry 
" the effedls of this refifknce, whether a- 
" rifing from the denfity of the medium, 
<* the velocity of the body moved, or the 
" largenefsofitsfqrface;" and thence draws 
his conclufions, to prove that the heavenly 
motions cannot arife from, or be continued 
by the impulfe of any medium- The late 
ingenious Mr Cotes, in his preface, has ju- 
dicioufly fummed up the evidence : and as 
his own great fkill in mathematics, and his 
thorough knowledge of our author, fuffi-^ 
ciently qualified him for the tafk ; fo his 
profound admiration of, and entire attach- 
ment to his fcheme, leave no room tQ 
doubt, that he has done julHce to his ma* 
fter, by placing every argument in the 
cleareft and ftrongeft light, and giving each 
its full weight. I fhall therefore, to avoid 
any fufpicion of mifreprefentation, quote 
his own words. 

Corpora progredienda motum fuum fiuidik 

emUenti paulatim communicant^ et communis* 

cando amittunty amittendo autem retardan^ 

tur. EJl itaque retardatio motui commm-^ 

cato 
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0to ffoportknalis ; mofus vero communica^ 

tfiSy ubi datur corporis progredientis velocitaSi 

efi ut fiuidi denjkas ; ergo retardatio feu r^- 

Jiftmtia: erit tit eddem fimdi dehjttas', neque 

uih paSto io^ij^tefiy nifi a fiuido ad partes 

corporis pofikas reeurrente refiituatUr motus 

ainiffus\ Hoc autism diet non pot erit y niji im-- 

prejjia fluidi inxolrpus a tergOy -aqualis fuerit 

ijnpreffi$ni corporis, infiuidtm ad partes anti^ 

€d%': hoc eft^ niJi ^elocitas relativa qua flui-* 

dum irruit in corpus a tergo^ aqualis fuerit 

vetocitati qua. corpus irruit in jfluidumi idtji^ 

niJi "velocitas abfoluta jluidi recurrentis iduph 

'major fuefit quam vebcitas ahjoluta fiuidi 

propulji ; qu^ fieri nequit. NuUo igitur mo^ 

do tblli poteft fiuidorum refift entitle quce oritur 

^h . eorundem denfitate et vi inertia. Itaque 

^cludendum £rity fluidi ccehftis nulhmjjfe 

vim iriertiay: : \cwn nulla flt vis re/ifleridi ; 

fkdldm '■' effk vim qua motus commumc^ur; 

am'nuUa fit H)i< inertia ; ntdlam ejfe vim 

qua mutatio qualibet vel corporihus flngulis 

vel pluribusindufitur^ cum nulla flt vis qua 

tft^tus commuhice/ur ; nullam effe otnnino effica^ 

cidmy cum nulla flt facultas mutationem 

quamlibet indui^ndi. 

That 
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TfiAT is, " Bodies m gdng on through 
*• a fluid, comiiitimcate their motion to 
^« the amWent fluid by iittte and little} 
" and by that communication lofe dicir 
** own tnotidn, and by lofing it arc retard^ 
•* ed. Therefore the retardadoft is fffo- 
^' portbnal to the motioti comniunieated $ 
^ and the communicatied iiiotion, tirhcn 
y the velocity of the moving body h 
^« given, is as the deniity of thcf fluid j^ 
** and therefbro the retardation or reflftafnee 
" vnll be as flie fame denfity of the fluid j 
*^ nor can it be taken awajr, unlef^ the 
^* fluid comii^ about to the hinder parts. ol' 
** die body rcftore the motkui loft. Novr^ 
^ this cannot be dbne, iinle& the lAiprcffioii 
^ 1^ the fluid on the hinder part& of th# 
*« body be equal to die ii^^flion of th6 
^ fore parts- of d[ie body cm the fluid $ that 
V iu, unleft the relative velocit^r vmh i;d»dfe 
•• the fluid pttflies the body behind, is e* 
•* qual to the velocity wiA which the boc^ 
^^ pufhes the fluid ) that fe> unlefe the ab- 
*• folirte velocity of the ; recurring fluid be 
•• t^iee as greaft as the aVtfolute velocity 
•^ with vrhich the fluid is^ driven forw»rd| 

" by 
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^ by tj»e fepdy 5 which is iinpoflUide. 
^ The^^llbirc the r^dSftancc of flwds arifing 
^ ^roqi lfe«»r «w mrtjit^ .««i by 410 meaQs 
** he tekfio away. So that we muft con- 
'^ idude^ thai: di^ o^d9;ial .flui^l has no tv> 
^^ in&tiifi^ becau& k has iio refifting fotoe ; 
^' ihat it vhas 110 force Jo communicate .nu>* 
<< tion tKitfa, becaiifeit has no vis inertia % 
*' that it has no force to pfodace any 
^^ .change in one or mote hodies, hecau& 
^* it xfaas no ferpe wherewidi to.communi- 
** cate motion ; that it has no manner of 
•* efficacy, becaufe it has no faculty wHere- 
•^ wi^ to iirochice any change of any 
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Thus f^ Mr<^s.-i ,Su: J&ac New- 

4PJ1, in his if^tff^gr<5f iVi rg^»^4ri«^<&^^, 
jaf^r rx^zvfj -^xpfii?iinents hy Swinging pen- 
^dulums, and fesing fail hodies from St 
Paul's puppla, jtherp jtt full jredtcd, .himfelf 
^us concludes. 

Tro^Bilia vtitp^ ,mpfym cieni ip fiddis 
j^ogrediendo \ ethic tnotus orkurjob exeeffii 
^effi^m fkiidi AdfrojeSitispfirt^ MticaSy fu^ 

N pra 
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fra preffionem ad ejus partes po/ikas -^ et nm 
minor effe poteji in mediis infinite fiui(KSy 
quam in aere^ aqua^ et argento w w, pro dmfi^ 
tote materia in fingulis. HSc auttm prejl- 
onis exceJfiiSy pro quantitate jiuiy non tantum 
motum ciet infiuido^ fed etiam agit in prd- 
jeSfiky ad motum ejus retardandum : et prom- 
pt erea rejiftentia in omni jluido eji ut nwius in 
fimdo, a projeStili excitatus i ne'e minor effe 
potefi in aethere fubtiKffimo, pro denjitate 
atberisy quam in aere^ aqua^ et argento wvo, 
pro denfitatibus horum jluidorunu 

• V • " 

That is, "Projectiles excite a mdtioh 
« in fluids as they pafs through them ; and 

* this motion arifes from the excefs of 

* the preflure of the fluid at the fore 
' parts of the proje<5tile, above the preflure 

** of the fame at the hinder parts ; and 

* cannot be lefs in mediums infinitely fluid, 

* dian it is in air, water^ and quickfilver, in 
'proportion to the denfity of matter in 

* each. Now, this excefs of prefllire 

* does, in proportion to its quantity, not 
' only excite a motion in the fluid, but 
' ^Ifo a(fts upon the proje^le, fo as to re^ 

** tard 
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« tajrd its motion ; and therefore the refift^ 
'^ ance in every fluid is as the motion ex«- 
cited by the pirojedile in ^e fluid *, and 
cannot be lefs in the mofi fubtik atber^ 
in proportion to the denfity of that asther, 
" than it is in airj water, and quickiil¥er,r 
^^ in propor^on to the denfities q£ thofe. 

. Tntjs we find, that all their experi- 
ments, and their indu£dons from them^ 
are calculated to prove a vacuum, for the 
orbs to move freely in, and to prove that 
projedion and gravity are the powers that 
move and continue them in motion. Sir 
Ifaac has.fhewed how fiich a fluid as the 
air ;mufl: zGc to continue motion i namely, 
that the impulie it conmiunicates to a bod/ 
behind, mufl be greater than the xefifbnce 
it gives before ; and has demonftratbd, that 
if the fluid ads in this manner, motion 
will be produced and continued : but fays^ 
ths^ rexpenments of falling bodies prove 
that this is impoffible; and thence, and 
from the regular and lafting motions of the 
planets and comets, in all manner of di« 

N z reiSions 
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redfi(»i$ dtfcAigh ^ heavens, tdnckde^ 
diefe telsftiat fpacts t# ht Vdid of ^flatter. 
if ifow I ptctvt, frdn^ tW6 f^tiiiliar infbn* 
Ge»^ diat the air fnov^' bbdk^ mckji#iiicadiy 
by imptilfe,^ ^d k» ^ veiry mamiei^ h^ 
pr««enid$ tD have f^dved m^thema^all/ 
aiidfroiiEi expefknei^ tbit it (SiiiiKK nidv^ 
them ; what hinders to conclude^ i^lsA all 
the effedts attributed to prc^edion, gravity, 
and a ^ciratik, m^ be peffonMd by the 
meohankal 6peratiom of die drs ^ At laifl& 
I hope it wiU be deemed a hSixMUt pte^ 
ill arroft of jodgnmnt* 

A (hip under M, is pot and ^ftstmued 
m niotion by the air givihg impulie behind 
grbter than the refinance it ^vei before*^ 
k is carried forward, not by the iimq^itiry 
power of pnsyeCtioii, hut by thd cott^ 
linual imptilfbs of the airs : mdy to ui2l 
dieir pwn expreffions, *^ the loft nbotiOA k 
«« reftorbd By the fluid of the aks f«ffiflg 
^ in at its hinder pirt^$ diat kj liie ab-^ 
*^ Iblute veibcitjr of die airB in^l&igy k 
*' t\«ice as great as the aibfolute vddcity^ of 
f* the airs propelled/' The ioapidfee of 

the 
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^ «di bfhifld, 0fetc&ti» both die tc6Bs^ 

ie carried fader orilcmrer, ^itfae impulfed: 
^tte Atonger 6r weaker ^ asai ih 2:fufficinnl> 
wmd, ihi impai£s^ are £> great ad to OfVct^/^ 
halaAOi bcMii th» fercs^ c^ the air before oodr 
the tidtfy evoiL idien numing dirediy a«« 
gttfftsti 

means,, the faih of a wincUmiU are ke{>t iis 
^.GOixflaBk gyrati^ja! ^ and while the bkfts of 
file aif condmie^ they are whirled rtnmA, 
itilid fmhcT of flower in proportion tDthdr 
ftfimgdi. When the blaAsr cofb^ mo^ 
tiCiii k alio ibpped, indceafei. 

. JDa either of thefe bodies perfever^ m 
dieir motions by* the iirfl law ? or do thq^ 
lofe their motion from being retarded by 
ike r^AMw^ of the air be£[)r(? hit iiot 
itit cife^ktion of die impulfive farce exertsd 
bpoii diem btlimd, that is the cau& of 
&6it ftdpi oi: Mng &elf liiottoii ^ And 
whfen a fiiip or boat is carried by the cur- 
re^ c€ ^ ^di0y die eafe is the £une ; Aa 

long 
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long as the current flows» potion conli'^; 
Aues ; nor is the.rtfiftance of the water ber 
fore, fuffident to. ftop motion, while the 
current continues -to run. Would either 
of thefe bodies move in vacuo ? Both con^. 
tinue in motion without bemg retarded by 
&e refiilance of the air ; both owe the can^ 
tinuance in their reipedive motions, pro«^ 
greffive and circular, to the impulfes (that 
is, in efFed, to the reiiftance) of the air : 
for its impelling power is caufed entirely: 
by its refiiling power ; and in a calm nei«^ 
ther will move. And though he talks ofi 
the greater bodies of the planets and comets^ 
con&rving their motions in lefs refifiing 
ipaces ; it is evident, that . a fhip, and thft 
fails of a wind-mill, in fuch an unreiiiHng. 
medium, would lofe all motion, and bo 
becalmed* 

Can it be faid of either of thefe bodies,^ 
that they perfiA in their ftate of motion by 
the vis inertiae alone, after the vis imprejfa 
has left them ? And if this be not true of 
them, what rcafbn have we to make a law 
of it, which fuppofes it to be. true of all bo- 
dies 
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dies without exception i^hiefe are moved 
plainly by a force imprfefled from williout, 
Hjot by any internal principles of motion. 
And as thefe inftances afford us a fufficient 
proof of the caufe of motion being a6 extra^ 
why muft we have recourfc to any other? 
Nay, by the fame melhod of reafoning it 
may be demonftrated, that a fhip, for in- 
ftaiice, cannot be moved by the air in the 
m^ner it ils : for the fails of the ihip, in go- 
&g on through the fluid of the air, commu- 
nicate their motion to the ambient fluid by 
fittle and little, and by that communication 
fofe their own motion ; and by lofing it arc 
retarded 3 and the retardation is equal to the 
motion communicated: and this loft mo- 
tion cannot be refiored, unlefs the impre{^ 
fibn of the air oii the fails behind be equal to 
the impreffion of the fore part of the fhip 
and fails on the air 5 that is, unlefs the rela- 
tive velocity with which the air pufhes the 
fails behind, is equal to the velocity with 
which the fails pufh the air 3 that is, unlefs 
the abfolute velocity of the recurring air be 
^ce as great as the abfolute velocity with 
which the air is driven forward by the fails j 

which 
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H4ikh k tm|x>fl!!ble : ^m^yatin^piteof^l^ 
impofllbilky Ae fliq> is <Jriv<5n forward. Bwt 
it will be faid. That die flwp is pufeed t>n if 
Ik omrent of air . And J aaftyfir, 5q may pr©*- 
jeSiles^ and ^die earth and planets. And i 
hope to ihew that this is theiajft In ibe 
tsk of a ihip^ and pro^diles, ^he c^fifAis 
only Ismporary, and aixadental j in^atof 
the orhs, the qurrent is permanent and ibca*- 
dy ; they fail in a paofic ocean« undi&aihtA 
by ftonns or totnpefta, and are cwwd to 
their courfes by a current o£ air, ^^^^rtkigiH 
pi^nlfive force on their baqk parts^ as jtm 
gular and lafting as are their nxQticMis. 

. . The ^fallacy of the matter lies iiere. Th© 
Newtonians fuppofe prcjediles to tcpntiiiwt 
their motions folely by die vis infitay "die in- 
nate force of matter 5 or the vis inertia ^ the 
force ^f ina(3tivity; and that the air only 
fervQs to retard rfiem : whereas they are as 
inuch puflied Qn by the current ^qf air be- 
hind, as a jfhip.is by the wind aiding upon 
the fails. And the objeftion to bodies he* 
)Hg moved by the air, is founded upon a 
like miftake^ that the :body can only be aft- 

ed 
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ed upon» by the air. which the body puihes 
b^ore it^ recurriog to the hinder part$4 
But the truth is, that the prc^edied body 
drives before it the. grofler parts of the air, 
and leaves a track of thinner .behind ; into 
which the groiier parts.of the air behind and 
near that track ru(h, and £0 make a current 
or ^eam of air, which pufhes on the body^ 
until the recurring and the lateral air fill it 
v^y and then nK)tion ceafes. But cat the 
hinder parts of the eardi and planets the cur- 
rent can never be filled up, or be flopped ; 
iabitur et labetur in omne voluiilis ovum*, 
as I fhall ihew when I come to treat of the 
caufe of the motion of this our planet 

Her^ then are two cafes, in both which 
it is evident to fenfe, that the fame agent, 
the air, . ads upon, puts and keeps bodies in 
motion, and diat by giving impulfe behind 
greater than the refinance it gives befca-e 1 
which our philoibphers have ai&rted to be 
impoflible, nay pretended to prove it by 
what they call mathematical demonftratitms. 
When Sir Ifaac Newton fo very nicely cal- 
culated the refiftance of the air, why did 

O he 
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he not exdfUkM: whether it might not impel, 
and fo move bodies ? Had this been doney 
he would not, from ftich loofe premiiTeSi 
have conchided, that a body once projedt^ 
ed» would move on in injinitttmy was it not 
for the reMance of the air* Why did he 
oimt taking into cdnfideration that medium 
which he ftdpeded to pervade the interfaces 
between the pores of bodi^, and whofe ex- 
]f{:ence, at the end of his Ftincipia^ he po*- 
fitively aflerts, and in his Optics makes his 
fac toturk ? Is not this playihg fafl and loofe 
with his readers ? For furely £> powerful a 
medipm as he makes this to be, ought ta 
have been taken into confideration when he 
was giving them the principles of natural 
philofbphy^ 

I have fhewn to de m a nfl n i tion, in the 
two infbmces of a fhip and wind^mill, that 
one and die fame agent, the air, a£te apon 
them by impulfe, and performs the aidtioiis^ 
mechanically, without the help of projec- 
tion ; and that the actions would ceafe, if 
^e agent was taken away. Both thefe phe^ 
nomena roundly contradict what they have 

pretended 



|)r$tended to prove fQatheoiajdcaJ^y, ^s th^y 
x^I tf> and W^ 6> poMvely ^(bted with 
ftjgfi^ «9w/A Why may no% ^ j&pic 
nigisiit 1^/m lh^ha» ii^aimer on the mo^ 
ying <>rh9, carry oi), and direia their courier s 
fl3 thdre is always ^ iufilcief»( c^rr<ent of air 
At tliidr hind^ parli continually ^(eiting 
there its impui£hre (o^m ? This agiant is pror 
ved . tPL a£b upon the furfgces 0f this orb ; 
there^rc it is and a(^ upon ^e Airfaces of 
^Qpyorl>» and e¥«^ atoQ\of matter. And 
AS it i$ ihh to porlbAn all ^e aidions atdi- 
lH<ted tp prcgcj^oni attraction, gmvity, &^. 
:why mnft it be fct^de, only to make room 
for thfife imaginafy powers ? . and this upon 
«o better fetmdatiQn diaft inch f^ppofitions 
as above, here 0iewn to be fal^ ; which, ^s 
fhey are f»lfe, all t}» epnfequeiwa^s drawp 
4teoi them will be fo too, A^d his Peregr^ 
^iW r^fentianm tkporia ' will be^^f no fer- 
i^iee. Mediuim n^iy refift, we ^e^ and y«t 
bodies napve in tbemi- The ^isavens magr 
be full pf a proper fluid> yet the planets 
fm?sy preierve their cmirfe^f and the comets 
rambto through the immenfe regicms ipf 
wh»t he calls fpftce, w freely as ihips tra- 

O 2 verfe 
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verfe the wide ocean with their faite- fpre^d 
in a fufficieht wind, or as the fails of wind- 
mills are turned roujidj and w<$uld bbtk 
move petpetually, Werte the impulfes c£ the 
air equable and conftant; which is iiie ca& 
at the moving orbs.-— ^As.fbr what he has 
faid about the fixed ibrs and comiMs^;, &e. 
any one may fee it was to ferve a turn, and 
what turn it was to ferve. For he hds ba- 
nifhed the fixed flars out of his fyftem, 
purely becaufe be did not know what to 
make of them, or keep them wi^n it, 
without doing mifchief to, and overturning 
his whole fabrics This appears from his 
owri words, Prirt€ipidy p* $^7* ^^fi^^^^^ 
fyftemafa fer grawtatemfuam infe mutuo ea^ 
danty hie (meaning his l>^^]r^ eaihntmmen-- 
fam ab invicem difiantiam pefuimt. - And lb 
peaking of comets, he fays, Siuamkngif^ 
Jime dijlant abinvicemy utfe mutuo quam mr-^ 
nime trdhant. He talks <>f fupplying Icki^ 
liin and the fixed fl:ars with comets by way 
of fewel- which fliew^, that he thoudit 
they ftbod 'in need of fupplies 5 and that 
the fun eniitting light eofttihually without 
any fupply, was an objedipn to his &:h6me. 

He 
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He (ays, too, dKit fome fixed it:ars which be- 
fore were Co far burnt out as to be fcarce 
vifible, after having been recmited by a co- 
met or two> have burned up clear and 
-bright again, and been viialde with an in- 
creafe of luftre. • How happily may a per- 
fbn, when he has once got a name, con- 
)t&urc ! Had any one elfe talked at this 
rate, he would not have been looked upon 
as ading the part of a philofopher. 

I {hstlt nc^w beg leave to propofe a few 
igperies* 

^ery i . If a fmall quantity of air in a 
bkdder, when the preiTure of the external 
air is taken off, expands itfelf, fo as to burft 
the bladder ; . what hinders our atmofplusre 
iirom expanding itfellf intothe empty fpace 
above it ? -Sir Ifaac tells-us,- diat a cubical 
inch of air is, by expanfion, fufEcient to 
fill all the orbits between us and Saturn. 

■ 

The expaiifive quality of the air is proved 
by the experiment of the bladder above. 
Our atmo^here is (as they fay) forty-five 
pr fi% miles high^ and above and beyond 

it 
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it is lapdiiQg ))i}( empty fp^ft i^r fine cth«- 
f^pfallrefiftanpe, iuch s§ r^piguj^ in thp 
«sdivw when they have mitdewhftth^ 
jp»U a vRcuuin. I8 jnpt theii our ftm^^kffv 
ea^^y in thp i^mie con4itipn a^iicircuiiif 
ilances as the Wadder in the exhaiift^dre^ 
^¥er ? What themfpre hinders fkfs ,V40 
^ber0 qf air from expanding itfelf into, 
and filling tfacir imaginary region* of fp«^ 
which are void of all fenfible rdiij^nce* &> 
can give none to prevent it ? According to 
their account of. things, this ought 'to come 
to pafs : vrhich as it does not, doth it not 
difprove their account, and plainly fhew, that 
ibmething elfe, which they never dream- 
led on, muft lay that weight and pr^fliire on 
what diey call our: atmofphere ; o^ierwifeit 
yroiilii vanifh away like fmoke^ land not be 
afalqto qomprfi& and keep things togothor, 
as tiieif other experiments prove it does \ .: 

m 

. ^ery 2. Wu.l not the proportion hold 
ithe fame between the periodical times and 
diftances of the planets, if you double or 
halve diem ? Qan this therefore be any cer^^ 
tain rule to determine tbgli^ diftances ? 
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^yry 3* Dr Hallcy, in ^ his Sympjis of 
comets^ annexed to , Cilnn'si tranflatibn of 
Gregorys a^roriGmy^ vol. 2- p. 904. has 
riiefe remarkable wotds. *• Wherefore focfa 
•* tranfits of comets do afford us the trcry 
" beft means, diough they feldom happen, 
" to determine the diftance of the fan and 
<* c^th} which hitherto has cAily beeit 
^^ attempted by Mars, in his oppofidon 
" to the Sun, or elfe Venus in perigee, 
** whofe parallaxes, though triple to that 
*• of die Sun, are fcarce any ways to be 
•* perceived by our iiiflammems: whence 
<« we are Jiill in great mceffainty in tbat 
" affmrr And Dr KcS fays, that the di- 
fiance of the earth is at prefent not dcterml* 
ned to a five-hundredth part of the whole, 
or to about an htmdred and fixty thouiand 
miles. If then, after all our boafted know*- 
ledge, we 2tre fo uncertain about the eai^'s 
diftance from die fun ; how much more 
muft we be in die dark about the diftances 
of the fixed ftars ? the medK)d of deter- 
mining which depends upon the diameter 
of the orbit that die earth defcribes in the 
ipace of a year about the fun ; and which 

depending 
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depending upon the uncertaiii diilance of 
the earth from the fun, muf); likewife itfelf 
be fubje£i: to the fame uncertainty. And 
iince die calculations of the diflances of the 
other planets depend upon the certainty of 
the diftance of the earth from the fun, is it 
not impofing upon the faith of mankind^ 
to make the proportion of the diftances of 
the planets to their periodical times, a proof 
of ihe powers of gravity and attraction, 
when it is qonfeffed, that thefe diftances 
are uncertain and undetermined? And tf 
the diftances be unknown, how can it be 
known that the periodical times of the pla-^ 
nets revolutions are in proportion to their 
diftances? 

^ery 4. Does not the recedence of 
the finer, and precedence of the groflcr 
parts of the air, from and to the fun, or 
what Mr H. calls light and fpirit, admit 
of ocular demonftration in the motion of 
thofe fmall bodies we call fun-beams ? for 
th^ all move in the ftream of light tovrards 
the window in a line towards the fun. 

^ery 5. 
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. %ery 5. Does not Sir Ifaac Newton, by 
what he adds at the end of his Principia^ 
4e fpiritu quodam fubtiliJJimOy exprefsly a- 
fbribe the ottraBion of gravity ^ the attract 
tion of cobefion^ ekSirical attraSiion^ the e- 
miffiony rejkEHon^ refroBim^ inflegiiony and 
e^ilefaSiim of light ^ vegetation znd fenfatiofZj 
to the impulfe and addons of this fubtik 
jj^rity as the univerfal caufc of all thefe 
phenomena ? Does not this deftroy all pro- 
perdes in matter, and prove them to be the 
cfFeifts of the agency of the light and fpirit ? 
By light I mean the feparate atoms of the 
fluid of the air, or the finer parts, not only 
when they give the fenfation of feeing and 
of colours, which effedt they have upon 
the eyes only, when they come immedi- 
ately from the fun, or by refledHon or re- 
fraftion fi-om other objedts in ftraight lines 1 
(in vrhich fenfe this great genius and phi- 
lofopher alone confidered Ught, which 
might miflead him to make it, and his fub- 
tile fpirit, or ethereal medium, different 
things) ; but as, without giving this fenfa- 
tion, thefe atoms or finer parts pervade, 
gravitate, and lie hid in bodies, and, with 

P the 
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the fpirit or grofler parts of the air, per-- 
form all thofe effefts (which vary as the' 
fubjeft on which they adt varies) by a re- 
gular uniform mechanifm in die macrocofin 
and microccrfm. " And if thofe who un- 
^* happily fpcnt dieir time in fearching af- 
•^ tcr imaginary properties in matter, that 
" were to be the fac totunt in nature, had^ 
** inftead of that fruiticfs purfuit, bellowed 
their labour in fearching after this much- 
neglefted volatile Hertnes^y (the air) ^ 
who has fo often efcaped through the 
" burft receivers of the chymifts, in the 
difguife of a fubtile fpirit, a mere flatu- 
lent explofive matter, and ftole into the 
exhaufled receivers of our philofophers, 
in the difguife of a vacuum, a fubtile 






u 

cc 



• Hirmej it derived from the Hebrew o-in Htrm, with 
the addition of the Greek and Latin termination irr and es ; ' 
and is the air^ that is,, the mixture 6f light and fpirit, ia 
which all mechanical power is' lodged. And thu is the 
Hermetic philoJbphy which Pythagoras brought from Egypt 
into Greece; and which, by annihilating the. light and 
^irit, the Hermes of the ancients, we have almoft loft. For 
although we have recovered one part of it, the' motion of 
the earth, we are fo far from the other^ aamely^ the caul« 
of that motion^ that we have rge^ed the very medium 
which does the bufiners. 

«^ fpirit, 
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*^ ipirit, fiibtile effluvia, fine ethereal me- 
*^ dium, and fuch like ; they w<mld then, 
*^ inftead of reaping vanity, have found 
** their refearches revrarded with very con*- 
*^ iiderable and ufeful difcoveries." 



^uery 6. Since our philofophers * are 
conftrained, by the force of repeated expe^ 
riments, to ccmfefe the exigence of the air 
in its finaller mailulse of light, and its lar- 
ger mafles of fpirit, their matter of different 
degrees of fid>tility^ " difFu&d quaquaverfum 
** throughout animal, vegetable, and mi- 
*' neral fubftances s — to acknowledge its 
*« iSdyc exiftence, not only in their inter- 
** ftices, but their folid fixed fubftances 5 — 
^' to own, that it is very inftrumental in 
** the production and growth of animals 
<^ and vegetable ; and, at the fame time^ 
^* a very powerful agent in die difiblution 
" of the fame bodies 5 — that it manifeftly 
^< abounds in all natural bodies, and is a 
" very operative and adlive principle in 
^^ every ch)rmLcal operation; — fince light 

• Sec Hales, Newton, Hombergh, Bocriiaave, Nicw- 
cplyt> and otbcn* 

P 2 " is 
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<' is aUowed to be their fine, fubtile, edie« 
" real, unknown medium; — to be every 
where actively prefent, imparting differ- 
ent degrees of life, heat, and motion, to 
*^ the animal and vegetable creation, as 
" well as to the niundane fyftena s vdthout 
" which the whole would be one great, 
** ftupid, inanimate mafe j "— fince by this 
adtive element, they grant, that all the phe- 
nomena of light, animal fpirits, mufcular 
motion, fermentation, vegetation, and the 
reft of natural operations, may be accounted 
for ; — and fince thefe are the refult of their 
later thoughts, moft exad: fcrutinies, and 
moft diligent enquiries >-<o what is it owing, 
that they have made no further enquiries, 
what it is, whence it comes, and wither 
it goes ? how it gets into thefe bodies, and 
how it ads there ? whether it may not, by 
fome mechanifm, be fo fi-amed as. to fup- 
port and keep in motion its own parts, and 
thofe of every thing elfe, and fo be the 
grand and miiverfal agent in nature ? For 
what reafon can be afiigned, fince the light 
and fp^)t are and a£t upon the furface of 
this our globe, why they (hould not be 

and 
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and ad upon the furfacfe of every orb, nay, 

upon every atom of matter ? " And why 
may we not, if this is the cafe, with 
good reafon adopt this powerful and u- 
niverfal agent among the Principia, nayi 

•* as the firft principle of natural philofb- 
phy, notwithftanding it has hitherto been 
overlooked and rejedted by philoibphers, 
as no ways intided to that denomina^ 

*< tion ?** 

The gravitariaA hypothefis is preffed 
with many difficulties 5 and the introduce 
tion of an ethereal medium, in order to re^ 
move them, does radier tend to the de- 
ftru^oiri, than fiippoft df it. For this hy* 
potheiis is built upon ^ fuppofed 'powers 
of attraStiony projeSHotij tlife vis inertia of 
matter, and a vacuum. Bodies are fuppo- 
fed to be firft put into motion by the power 
of projection, and to be continued in mo- 
tion, after their given prc^<ftion, by the vis 
inertia alone : but as this iliodon would be 
in a right line, the power of gravity is fup^ 
pofed to draw ti)em towards a point, as to-^ 
wards a centre ; by whiich means the eaniii 

and 
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fOid. prinniaiy planets, are continually drawn 
from rcftiUne^ motions, and retained in 
dieif proper orbits round the fuii, the cen-» 
tre of their motion. And as bodies are fup** 
po&d tp fufier no reiiftance, but from the 
air; and as the planets and comets move 
wkh the utmoft freedom, and preferve 
their motions without the leaA fenfible di« 
minution ; it is thence inferred, that the 
celeftial fpaccs muft be utterly void of any 
refifting medium, and that there muft be a 
vacuum. But if gravity be caufed by the 
impulfes of an ethereal medium, this nie« 
dium muft be a refifting medium : for others 
wife it cannot be the caufe of gravity by im-* 
pulfe 5 becaufe if it have no refifting force, 
it <»n have no force to communicate mo« 
tion, or to be the caufe of gravity. And 
beftdes, the Cooftituent parts of this me-t 
4ium muft be in conta<A with each other } 
and this m^um muft be diftufed every 
way from the fun to the orbit of Saturn, 
und beyond it^ by their own confeffion ; bcr 
caufe the power of gravity is ^;$tended thi-r 
^eir J; and this k deftf udive qf both a va-r 
cwim, and the vis inertia of matter. For 
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this medium which can impel ynth all that 
force which the Newtonians call gravity^ 
muft be able and fufficient alfo to impel with 
all that force they call projeSHoriy and to con--' 
tinue a body in motion with all that force of 
power which they call the vis inertia^ or 
power of inaStivity. And, in fadt, if gra- • 
viiy ftand in need of this ethereal medium 
to free it from the imputation of being no 
better than an^occult caufe, or of afting by 
a charm or fympathlzing power, without 
means, or the intervention of any other 
matter; the vis inertia will require the 
fame afliftance to free it from the fame im- 
putation. I ihall therefore lay before the 
reader the principles of the fcripture-philo- 
fophy, and try whether they will not de- 
clare unto us the power we have fb long 
ignorantly worfhipped -under the above-na- 
med attributes, 

POSITION L 

According then to the facred philofo- 
phy, the air is a mixture of particles differ- 
ing in fize 5 which difference is occafioftcd 

by 



\ 
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by its component parts or atoms being made 
capable of adhering to each other, and fo 
of being formed into maffes or grains; 
which mafles or grains alio differ in fize, as 
they confift of more or fewer atoms. Thefe 
mafles or grains are likewife capable of be- 
ing Iplit or divided by the adtion of fire, 
and fo fent out from the iire in atoms i 
which atoms are prefled together again, and 
are made to adhere like quickfilver, when 
they are got to a fufiicient diftance from that 
adion 5 or in fome fuch manner as the par- 
ticles of melted metal run together, and 
ftorken, as they grow cold, by the ceflation 
of that a<Stion which kept them afunder. 

POSITION II. 

The mundane fyftem (which includes 
the fixed ftars, and is bounded) is full of this 
mixture diiRifed every where from the centre 
to the circumference 5 though the mixture 
is not equal in all places. Near and about 
the fun, the centre, it is moftly in atoms j 
near the circumference, it is moftly in grains : 
and on the fide of the earth, and planets 

next 
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next the fun, it is alfb moftly in atoms or 
majfuke i on the oppofite fide it is moftly in 
grains, or large mafles. The atoms and 
maffiila in motion or agitation are calkd 
tight ^ beaty &c. The grains in motbn are 
called j^i?/7> J a name by which' all nadons 
have agreed to call them : and this ^irit isr 
toow, as it was at firft, , the inftrumcnt o£ 
impulfe, and fo of motion. The air we 
breathe is a mixture of light and fpirit; 
though ihis mixture is unequal at different 
times and feafons, in the fumnler and in 
the winter, in the day and in th^ night, 
and as other accidents may affeft it *. 

POSI- 

* The di^oii of the air into atonfis and grains, the one 
conAitutlng darka^, die other li^t> hfaanideddo'watv 
us hy Eacredt»> i.^. t3^^» 

E ttnehris auiem qtuejimi in luce tmemur, 
Propterea, quia cum froprior caliginis aer 
Ater init octdos frior et poffe^t apertos ; 
Infeputur eandens confeftim luddus aer, 
^i quapfurgat eos, ae mgrof difcutit sunSrof 
AerisiUius: «affir multis pisirdbus hie eft 
Mobillor, multllque minutior, et mage pollens* 
^i fimul atque *viiu ocuUrtm luce repkvit^ 
Atqut patefecit quas ante ohlederat ater \ 
ContinuQ rerum Jtmuhcra adapertafequuntWf 



\ 
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POSITION III. 

At the centre of this fjrftem is the fblar 
fire, which, as Empedocles calls it, is iwpo^ 
a9pour[JLU fJHyu^ the great colle0on (or mart) 
(f fire. And this fire is fupplied and fup- 
ported, as culinary fires here, by the influx? 
of the air or fpirit, and the efflux of the 
melted air or light. The fewel of our culi- 
nary 

^uafitafimi in lucii lac$ffunifuiy ut nndeamus. 
i^od contra facere in tenebris a luct nequimus, 
Propterea^ quia pofierior cali^nis aer 
Craflior infequitur, qui cunSafiramnH complet ; 
Ohfiditque ntias oculorum^ ne fimulacra 
Pojfnnt uUantm rerum cot^eSa moveri. 

That is, " If we are placed in the dark, we fee objeds 
*^ that are ih the light ; becaufe,' thou^ the concretid dark 
^ air, whidi is nearer, firft enters and takes pofleflion of. 
^' the open eyes, the bright /ucid air immediately fbl- 
^' lows, which as it were purges the eye, and didipates 
^' the black (haJes of that air: for this lucid air is by 
*' many degrees more aSi've, fuhtile^ and penetrating^ and 
*^ its eonjiituent parts fmaUer. This^ as foon as it has 
^' filled the paflages of the eyes with light, and opened 
^' thofe pores that the dark aii* had flopped before, the 
^' images of things conveyed in the light immediately 
'' follow, and flrike upon the eye, and move the fight. 
*' But if we are placed in the light, we cannot dilcover 
" objedts in the dark; becaufe a flux of >/<ari and /i'/Vi^ 
^< a^: follows the bright and thinner, which is neareft the 

^' ey^ 
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nary fires is only the ftage on which, and 
the means by which the fire adls ; the air 
in fri(ftion in its pores is the fire : but then 
this fi-idion foon deflxoys its ftage, and dif* 
fipates ibme parts of the fewel in flame and 
fmoke, and reduces the reft to aflies or 
cinders. But the fblar or central fire is 
either maintained folely by the influx of 
the grofs air or spirit flowing in from every 
point of the circumference to a central point 
or focus, where it is difTolv^d, and put into 

'.'. eye, znd^ops up all the pores, and fo chokes up all tlie 
'^ paflages of the eyes, that the images of things cannot be 
^^ moved or received into them.** 

Here Lucredus calls what Mr H. names ^irit^ denje, 
ftofsy €wcretidmr\ and (ays, that light is bright ^ buUmr% 
.inaking thdr difference to confift in the texture of their 
parts, the parts of the om being finall, the parts of the 
fthir large ; and for that reafon to c^ufe different fbi£i- 
tions, the one that of light, the other that of d^strknefs. 

And Ovid has a remarkable paflage, where he fays, that 
fire is attenuated air, and dr is (piflated, condenfcfl, or 
concreted fire; and that they are reciprocally changing 
their condition. 

1» fuperos air tmmfimus emcat igtmi 
Inde retro, redeunt, idemqia retexitur ordo^ 
Jfjttti et^m dinjum ffijfatus in atra tranjit, 

Metampr. 1.15. f2\j* 

Q^ that 
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diat intenfe action j in fome fuch manner 
as the rays of Hght, colled^ed to a point or 
focus by a burning glais, are made to afl 
the part of fire : or elfe God provided fuch 
a proper inftrument or reo^tacfe, as would 
abide and-Aaad that vic^ht fridion of the 
matter of the heavens^ widiout its parts be-p 
ing difiblved or difiipated. The matter of 
the heavens was firft put into this adion <^ 
fire by die immediate power of God ; but 
is now kept up, fupported^ and contiaued^ 
by the machine itfelf, by the mechanical 
operations of the light and fpirit, in their 
oppofite and contrary motions from centre 
to circumference, and from circumference 
to centre ** 

POSI^ 

* Lucretius talks too of light being prefled out from 
the fun fucceflively, atom impelling atom, /• 4. f i86« 

S9hi lux, it *uap9r gus^ 
Propteria qtnafimt 9fnmifa8a ndnutU : 
^tue, quafi trdduntur, firqui atrU inttmmlhim 
NoH dubiiftnt tranfirtf ^uenti concita plaga* 
Suppeditatttr enim C0^m hmm hmgn, 
Et quafi protelo ftimulatur Ivlgupe Mgar. 

That is, " The rays and vapour of the (un, becaiiie*they 
'^ are compofed of the minuted feeds^ or ofatoms^ are 

*' cafily 
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This machine a6te, and performs all the 
CDGonomical c^mtioiis of mture, by tfajsxme 
"fimple jNX)cef$) namely, by tbe gna&r air 
or ^if it being prefied in Bma tbe cixcuxn«- 

ferenee, 

** eafily impelled forward through die intermediate air, 
* ** (namely, throogh the returning i|nrit), the following 
'^ wging or prefliBg on the part tluit went before : iiir 
^' one beam of Hg^t is inftantly Ibpplted by another,, and 
'^ every ray is by -a continued impulle pufhed on by another 
^' b^nd.^' He talks alfo of the fun being (upplied from 
an parts of the univtrfe ; which fupplies aw colleded m his 
h0df as Into a Ijning, from whence tbey flpw in ftreams of 
fi^t and heat 4 which (hews the broken tra4itionary veftigcs 
of the fiicred phyfics, /•§. )^592« 

Jlliid item nan eft mirandum^ foa ratiawM 
7antulus tile puai temtumfilmittire kmiHi 
^md mmriuy «e Urem emnei uehm^ eigamh 
CmpUmtj a esJiAferfiaukti am^u wefori. 
'J^iM Uat bitk wmtuR fatifa&mB iatim a$mm 
MttglfiueHM fineifM fcfijefn^ at^m eruMiptTifiuteu 
jSjt AKon wtmubf ^^jie fwMMvAa vnfmts 
ViuS^ €9iev mnmt , 9i Jk esegtOm Mwetm 
Cmtj/kie^ iecenfCi^ibUui frofliuU order i 
' Nitme wkks eiiM, pmm hie frnnnu ofsw 
Pmta rigeifita kfi0idMi, camfiffu redumbif 

^^ Nor are we to wonder how it comes to pals, that to 
<' finall a body as the fun/' (which he makes no bigger 

than 
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ference of this fyftem among the finer ether 
or light about the fun, the centre, and by 
that means expanding thofe; and by. the 
finer ether or light being prefled out among 
the groffer parts, in its way towards the cirr 
<:umference, and by that means exp^ndi^g 
thefe : and this action and reaction is mu* 
tual and recipropal, equal and contrary. 
And this mechanifm is fupported in its vi- 
gour, unimpaired or weakened by its con- 
tinual adion, by the grdfs air or fpirit being 
Iplit into atoms, as it is prefled from the ex>- 
tremity or denfity towards the central fire ; 
and by the finer ether or light being com^ 
prefled into grains, as it is pufhed towards 
the circumference. By means of which re-t 



than it appears}, /^ is able to emit (a much light as to^ 
^' fpread over the &as, the whole earth and the heavens, 
*^ and to cheriih all things with its kindly heat : for you 
^' may imagine, that, from the fim, one large fountain of 
^' light breaks out, and flows abundantly over the whole 
^^ world ; and that the feeds of fire from all part^ ^ the 
'^ univerfe m^t in the body of the fun, and are there col- 
'' leded as into a ipring or refervoir, from whence the 
^' heat is diffufed abroad. Do not you obferve how wide* 
f' ly a fmall fountain of water ipreads its dream ove^ the 
** meadows, and overflows the fields \ " 

ciptocatioix 
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ciprbcation of action at the centre and cir- 
cumference, the parts of the heavens will 
be always rarer and rarer as you approach 
the centre, and groffer and grdfler as you 
approach the circuniference or verge of this 
ifyfteni ; whereby this aereal or ethereal me- 
dium will fuffice to impel bodies from the 
denfer parts of the medium towards die 
rarer, with all that force which we call 
gravity y ais Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf admits 
in his Optics. And this is that vivifying 
principle iat the fun which he faw was fo 
neceflary to continue motion in a plenum* 
And which being admitted, a plenitude of 
matter^ from his own confeffion, is no ob-* 
jedtion to motion, but the caufe of it. For 
by the grofs parts of die heavens or airs be-* 
ing reduced to atoms by the adlion of the 
fun, the centre, and thefe atonis adhering 
into grains by the compreflure at the cir-* 
cumferencc, by a conftant alternacyj the 
cbnlHtuent parts of the heavens or air can 
never be reduced to an equilibrium, and 
£6 become quiefcent; which is made an 
objedlion by Sir Ifaac, and that a juft one, 
to the Cartefian vortices. For the mecha- 
/ nifm 
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niim of die heavens is £o niceljr a^oAed, 
tiiat the vcF^ eSort they make towards an 
equilibriumv is the caufe of a perpetual mcH 
tictfi : fcM* the grofe parts or grains of air be- 
ing preiled among the finer, in order to re** 
ftore an equilibrium, arc hy the preflure of 
thofe behind puflicd into the fon^ and therb 
reduced to atoms, and iflued^ out thence by 
the continual influx of the maifes or grains 
*)f air 5 and this keeps up the aftion 6f fire 
at die centrfe. And the atoms thus iillbed 
out from the ifun, are pufhed by fucceeding 
ones towards the circumference, to reftore 
an equilibrium there, and in their way are 
reformed into gt^ains or maflies. And as 
diis fyflem is ^il, and bounded at the ex^ 
tremity, the atoms, thus: foiTmed mto maf^ 
&s or grains, muft pufh out other mafies or 
grains from^ die circumference towards the 
fun: and fo there will be a continual efflux 
of atoms, finet air, or light, in every direc- 
tion from the fim^ the centre 5 and a conti- 
nual mftvLX of grefTer air,, mailesi grains, or 
^irit, from the circumference* I fhall in 
the next chapter apply thefe principles to 
explain the motion of the earth. 

CHAP. 
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d H A I*. It : 

Of the agents that move the earth. 

'.'• • ' • 

« ^^ 

THE Newtohians, in ordfer to account 
for the mptkm of thfc earth round 
the fun^ have nothing to do but to fuppoie 
a projedtipn given in. a. right line, (wheii or 
how, they do not tell us}, and attraction, oi: 
a vis centripeta^ to draw it continually from 
that right liQe of its firil prc^^^on, tntd an 
orbicular one. But ^e giving names to the 
eSt&s of the air's agency, i^n matter, 
fuch as gravity and attra<ftion, aiid the 
like \ and then afSgiung thefe namies as the 
agents^ (for to fay the fun attrads the 
earth, . CSc» is to make attradion ian agent)^ 
is' by no meanli, I think, pbilofophical : 
and the iblving phenomena by thefe terms, 
is, in my humble opinioni rather veiling 
than unveiling nature. Blud ergo proprie 
quaritur^ (fays Cardan), an mtus aliquis in* 
veniri queat^ qui, citra novam generattmem^ 
caufam in fe cmtineat Juce (mtinuitatisf 

R Thi^ 
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This is the philofophy I am for reviving, 
and thereby reftoring the power and caufe 
of motion to its ancient'throne> wherein the 
worlds till latelyy univerfally acknowledged 
it to be placed^ and wherein it really is, 
namely, the airs, theD^Dtfi^, Shn^m^ the 
fiaceri, dij^>^s^ and mechanical rulers, un-» 
der God) of all nature : for in them, and 
By them, we live and nK>ve ; but front 
God> bojththejT and w^ received <Mxrbe«^ 

»g- 

THOOis^fi from o^rvatio!^, l^at a pSanfet 
perforiM its courfe in a circular 4>rbit, you 
may very&fely pronounce of it^^ that m lb 
doing it sixxft needs be fubjed to both a 
tentripMal imd centti&gal ldE«ce ; f^ there 
is not an ^^u^ neteffity lb ^H-otounce, that 
this force 'is placed wi^m the body around 
which dbe other moves ^ Sex it may be an 
impulfe &om wi&out. Andtfatlaft weare 
to have t^dcoarie to impulfe> may ndt the 
grafier air, ^r f{M-it, whk^ itt ks return tor 
^e Ain, mitift impinge updn the back part 
pf the eaith, be the vis ^etOr^eta ; and ^ 

lateral impuUe of the %im at the cMfine^ 

of 
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of the drcle of light and darkne&, ccmtinu-f 
ally exerting itfelf^ be the vis prf^eBin^y or 
imfrija f I would humbly therefore pro^ 
.pole diefe agents to the candid confidera«^ 
tion of the Newtonian read^^ if any of 
thefe gentkmen fhall vouchikfe \p boconpie 
fosf readers; begging of them coolly and im^ 
p^ally to enquire what theft can perfcnm^ 
rather than reft in my account <^ thems 
and whercH^ver I am thou^t to be miila-* 
ken, or may really be miftaken, to attri^ 
bute this radxer to my want o£ alnlities, 
than to dxe ini^i^ciency of the agents to ex<* 
cute their office ; and to examine quid va^ 
leant caliy quidferre recufint^ 

Let u$ next confider the Newtonian 
account of the manner of the earth's rero* 
luticm round the fun, axul the appearances 
«ai„g fro,. d«occ. . *^ 

Let die ftrait line KL (Fig. i.) be the Fig. i. 
f^ojedtuMi of the earth's orbit, ( whofe plane 
is coincident with the plinc of the ecli{>- 
tic S5^ ^o), viewed edge-ways, or widi 
|he eye in the plane of it, and oppo0te to 

R 3 the 
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die point M, near the middle. The point 
M will be the projedtion of that diameter 
of the ecliptic which pafles through the e- 
quino^al points, and alfo through the 
centre of the fun, fuppofed to be placed 
between them, viewed, as it fhould be in 
this pnegedion, end-ways. L and K'will 
therdfore reprefent the two folftitial points 
of the ecKptic 05 and ^ 5 L, that in which 
the earth is at our fummer, viz. that of 
Capricorn, from whence the fun muft of 
courfe appear at 05, Cancer ; and K, that 
in which the earth is at our winter, viz. 
that of Cancer, from whence the fun muft 
confequently appear at ^o, the cohtrary 
tropic, or that of Capricorn. The circle 
BQAE reprefents the earth : of which 
AB is die axis, round which it performs 
its diurnal rotation 5 B the north pole, A 
the fouth pole; and confequently EQ, 
which ftands at right angles to it, and 
pafles through the centre C, muft be the 
aequator; and op is the* circle which di- 
vides the enlightened hemifphere from the 
dark, feen edge-ways, or with the eye in 
the pl^ne, ; which makes 4t appear Kkc a 

right 
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right line. The poi^tion which the axis 
BA bears in regard to the plane of the e<« 
cliptici and confequeittly to the plane alio 
of the earth's orbit> (coincident with the 
ecliptic), is> that it makes an angle with 
it of 66^ 30'; one half of it, fropi B tq 
the centre, lying on on/e fide, (the uppeir 
fide, if you pleafe, becauie we call B th^ 
north pole uppem^oft, a$ being neareft our 
TOnith) ; the other half, from A to the 
frentre, on the other fide ; and, confequent^ 
ly, the centre itfelf in the very plane of the 
ecliptic. Now, as it is oarried round in 
the orbit frpm L to M, (on the other M^ 
of the fun), frqm M to K, from K to M^ 
(on this fide the fun), from M tp L again^^ 
It conibntly preferves this angle invariably 
the (zxjafi r the centre C dpfcribing an elr 
liptical orbit KL9 in the very plane of the 
ecliptic itfelf, (rcprefented by 25 4o) ; thp 
pole B d^ribing a line parallel to it, at the 
jdiftance of 66^ 30' above it^ viz. BBB ; 
and the ,pp|e A deicribing anc^er parallel 
line, at the diftance of 66° 30' below it, 
viz» AAA ; the pole B never approaching 
pearer to it, or receding farther frpm it, 

on 
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on pne fide> apr, Confequently, . the pot^ 
A on the other; and every other point hcr 
tween B and A, as ^> dcicribing its reipec*? 
five parallel to the ediptk, at the fame di^ 
ftance ^m it at vhich itielf b placed> rrTf 
and ssSy as regularly as the centre ififelf does 
the orlHt itfelf KL^ in die plane of the e« 
diptic £B ^ ; — which is faying, in odier 
wPrds, diat the axis AB» in whatever part 
of the wHt you fuppole it to be, whether 
in the iblfyce8, or equinoxes, or any odier 
intermediate point, remains conibantly pa*^ 
rallel to it£blf, pointing alvtrays, as to ap« 
pearance, towards the fame part$ of the 
heavens, juft as you fee it reprefented in th*^ 
figure; excepting only that extremely 
finall deviation from perfect paralielifni 
which occafions the preceffion of the eqiiir 
noxcs. The confcquence of iuch a motion 
as this is, that when the earth i^ at L, or 
in ^, die fun muft appear at 3 in the 
fummer fblftice, and illuminating the hfe^ 
mifphere ^BQ^ ; and the north pole B 
muft be 23*^ 30' within the light hemi- 
fphcre, divided from the dark by opy viz, 
pB ; and the fouA pole A muft be at the 

fame 



I 



lairhe £ftahce ^ vHldiin the dark hemifpiierey 
iix. ¥hi Attd when the earth b at K^ 
the ^h fiittft appear in ^ in die trinter fei^ 
liice, aiid illuminating die hemi^ertf 
^EA/^$ ahddie ibutfa pblcf A imift be aj^ 30^ 
^iSiindie light hemiiphere, asj^Ai tina 
&it north f)ole 8, as faf wit^ the <krk 
^B J aihd at the equinoxes bodi pde$ inuil * 
be bardy fflimunaied. ' This accdunts fer 
die £^ns as imelligS^ly afi the rotmioxi 
tiafMd the aids does for the days and nig^its# 

And whereas the orbit is hot a circle^ 

but an ellipfe, the pokt M does not exaft-' 

ly 4i^vide ^e line KL lAto tt/w equsd {ntttitf 

but the d^ance MK is Idk than the di-^ 

ftance ML ; dierefbre the ^ardi nioAtiktf 

up more time in going from M to Ly and 

^ence to M again^ /• e. frotti die vernal to 

die a«itiinanal eqditioK, which k goes hat 

the fummer tkne^ dtan it does fvom. going^ 

from M to K, find ^diefice back again to M; 

or frrati the autunmal to dve ^mal ^spn^ 

hcnc^ which is die padi it dtsfeiibes in thb 

winter ; and fo die iumflier imxift be ht^i 

dian the winter. 

How 
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How eafy, how natural .is this account! 
how agreeable to faft and ob^rvation ! cry 
the NewtoniahSf-^ — —We go nof about to de-' 
ny die account, but how are we |)articularly 
bUiged t6 the Newtonian principles, for it ? 
The earth hath been obferved to nK)ve in 
ftich and fuch a manner j and if it moves 
• in this numner^ fuch and fuch phenomena 
will follow. Biit what caufes it to do foj 
ihould have h^m the bufinefs of our philo^ 
ibpher's en<|uiry, and the qjieftion his prin-> 
ciples fhould have refolved. 

Here Is nothirtg. explairicd^ nor do I fed 
that we are any ways beholden to thte neW 
theory of ^^vity or attra£tian, except it h6 
to retain the ear& in its orbit. ; 



J • 



» It is weU obfarved by Dr R/Oger Long^ 
in his aftronopciy,- ** That thefe motions of 
*' a globe, that is, the rotation and pro- 
<« greflion of die earth, are fuppofed by 
<^ the Newtonians to be in vacuo^ and not 
^' in a mediuiA where they meet with 
•* any fridtion or refiftance ; for then the 
** axis of rotation might be changed, ac- 
cording 



4' 
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" cording to the different impulfe of the 
^' medium upon its furface* Now, this is 
" the cafe (adds he) of the earth and pla- 
" nets, in their revolutions round the fun^ 
" that they move in ipaces void of all re-. 
*^ lifting matter ; or if it has any refiftance^ 
** it is lb linall as not to have any fenfible 
" cffedt in many ages*" 

The reader will, I hope, he (6 candid 
as to <;onfider, that the prefent account of 
the motion of th6 earth round the fun, 
owes its eafy folutioh, to having litde or 
nothing to account for ; and th^t my ac- 
count, Ihould I be fo happy as to exprefs 
myfelf to fetisfadioUi muft feem more 
complicated and laboured 5 not only by rea- 
fon of its novelty, which in opinions meets 
not with lb free a reception as in fafhions^ 
but becaufe I have this refilling medium^ 
the airj which they have rejeftedj to en- 
counter J and to Ihew how, by its different 
impulles, it retains the earth in her orbit, • 
and g^ves her diurnal arid annual motion. 
And this I fliall attempt to (hew to the beft 

of my abilities. 

S But 
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Bi;t as the wifeft of men, and the 
gf eateft naturaliit, completed by the fpif it of 
prophecy, (for fo I hope, without oflfence, 
I may call Solomon), has left us a noble 
defcription of the agents which move the 
earth, I fhall beg leave to premife his ac- 
count, which he gives us, Ecdef. i. 4. *in 
Generation ^Si comes on^ ITtI and genenuion 
Kl goes off: .SilKI but the earth rb^^ to the 
end TiiDy endures. toDtC^n n^n For ivbicb 
purpofe the Jblar light fpringi up, vmt\ »11 
and the filar light goes offs *iaij:)D H)X\ And at 
{or into) it i place {or Ration) "^nm drawing 
in tbefpirit bttr w\r\ tnw fptinging Up thence^ 
(or giving ^ay fo what is fucked in^ viz. to 
the fpirit) : ^^irr coming on unrbik to thi 
faahy 1lSu\ and circuiting round psa b\k to 
the north j 22D M'lD circuiting in a circuity 
{or going its round J ^ rmn l*?irt the fpirit is 
Jfucceffivefy coining on^ Viia^aD by) and upon 
(or in) its (the light's) circuits m^n 2D the 
fpirit reverts^ 

I muft obfcrve, that the word mt has 
no more relation to rijing^ than K2 has to 
fetting^ faving that part of the folar light is 

alternately 
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alternately above and below any one cpun^ 
try or part of the earth, as a roan terras thi? 
fide he is uppn uppermoft. And io the fa^ 
ered penmen ufe it for the going in of the 
Iblar light from the oppofite hemiipherc, 
into the hemiiphere, and fo country, wher^ 
the writer lived, or of which he is fpeak*^ 
mg* And they ufe ki for the going oiF of 
the folar light from the hemiiphere, and io 
country, where the writer lived, or of which, 
he is fpeaking, into the oppofite hemifphere. 
And ^p is, as it is conftantly rendered^ 
tk( dr^ng in% or admijfion of tbejpirit, 

TlHE royal author is here ihcwing, thit 
Wtry thing ifi iubjcft to the heavens, the 
air, in its three conditions, of fire, light, and 
i^drit, of which the w:m iblar light is the 
principal agent ^and ruler in this fyftem. 
He is not, as tranflated, treating of fuch, 
Qompar^vely, finall actions, as winds blow- 
ing, but of the circulation of the circulators^ 
the airs, which produce and regulate the 
motion of every thing that moves, in the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters upon 
wd under the earth. And he (hews how 

S ? ' tho 
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the circulation of the heavens, the converjio 
ccelorum^ as Macrobius calls it, fupplies tiie 
race of men, in their feveral fucceffive ge- 
nerations, with proper neceflaries, to the end 
of the world. And though thefe agents 
are themfelves in a continual fleeting ftate, 
yet the fupport of man is owing to their 
fluxions. And, firft, he tells us, genera- 
tions are brought on, and generations are 
carried oflf j but the earth, for the ufe of 
all generations, is fupported in all its con- 
ditions, motions, and courfes, in its rota- 
tion, declination, and circular progreflion. 
Next he informs us, in order, how, and 
by what agents, this is performed. The 
tt^ott^ or folar light f^H-ings up from the nj^H 
athtby or fire of the fun, and goes forth as 
a bridegroom from his chamber, and as one 
made ftrong to run his race ; and in his way 
bits againil the earth in a cone of light, ^ 
whofe bale covers one whole hemiiphere, 
having its vertex at the fun. But this light 
would continue upon one and the fame he- 
miiphere, and neither rife up on the one, 
nor go off the other, unlefe the earth, by 
bping turned, Ihifted it on to another part 

of 
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of its furface, which, before that, was 
dark, and turned as much of the dark part 
into the light, in order to make days and 
nights; or otherwife, the point from 
whence the ftream of light proceeds, muft 
move round the earth. But this point, the 
orb or athtb of the fun, is at a vaft diftance 
from the earth j is neither upon it, nor can 
aft but where it is prefent; and what is 
here ipoken of, is faid to be upon, and to 
aft on the earth j to come on, and to go 
off 5 and at its fiatkn to draw in ibejpirit. 
Whence it is evident, that it is the folar 
light, and not the orb of the fun, which is 
here (aid to movej and confequently, as 
the orb from whence the folar light pro- 
ceeds, is fixed, this proves that the earth is 
moved. The firft part of the defcriptioh 
relates to the rotation of the earth, where- 
by the Iblar light alternately comes on and 
goes off. The fecond concerns the annual 
courfe of the earth, or the tropical year from 
equinox to equinox 5 whereby the folar light 
Ipringing up from Libra^ the autumnal equi- 
nox, goes to the fouth, turns round to the 
north, and circulates round to Libra again 5 

and 
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and the fpirit, purfuing the Ught in its cir^ 
ciuit, impels the earth round from equinox 
tp equinox. The word aiD ufed here, 
ha$ much the feme fenfe as rp^TTW, fropi 
whence is derived /rej^^V. 

But it may be alked, Why i? it not ex- 

prefsly faid that the earth moves ? To 

which I anfwer. That if there were any 

fuch properties inherent in matter, as thofef 

with which our philofophers have lately in- 

vefted it j or could bodies, pnce projedted, 

continue themfelves in motion by innate vir^ 

tues, without any impulfe from without con^^ 

tinually adting upon them j then, indeed^i it 

might be proper to attribute motion dire^My. 

to the earth : but if the earth cannot move, 

pne turn, either in its rotation or progref^. 

fion, further than the Ught and Ipirit direift^ 

^nd give it motion, as will be fhewn by and: 

by 5r then it is more proper, I prefume, ta 

name the agenU ; bccaufe, faying that they 

afl: upon die earthy which is paffive, and 

that Uiey rife znd Jet y as we term it, and go 

to the foutbi and fo to the north 5 is not 

only faying that the earth move?, but that 

they 
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they move it. The Kght is Ae ruler, th6 
direftor of the fpir it's impulfe ; the fpirit iS 
the driver, the ittipeller 5 and the earth i$ 
the"patient. 

* 

The body or fphere of the earth inter- 
tepts t column of light and darknefs^ and 
by that interception puts each into a condi^ 
tion different from the reft of the air ot 
firmament where the earth is not : for it 
diereby divides the light from the darknefs, 
of, to ufe the more emphatical Hebrew 
phrafej between the light and between the 
darknefs, taking from one and giving to thfc 
other, which before this interruption were 
mixed each vdth the other 5 and the Kght 
thereby becomes more agitated and aflive, 
and the Ipirit more coftiprefTed, and ready 
to rufh with greater force into the light 
where it is ^linneft, or in the greateft agita-- 
tion* And as the body of the earth is fo 
large, iblid, -and Ihick, as to refift and re- 
fledt, perhaps as much or more light than 
what pervades it, and has a furface £6 
broad, that the fpirit on each fide cannot 
break in^ the force or afticm of each will be 

increafcd. 
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increajfed, and their condition altered from 
what it is in the other parts of the firma- 
ment- The parts of light which do not 
pervade or enter the pores of the earth, will 
be reverberated, and put into that degree of 
agitation or buftle which we call day^ and is 
cxpreffed in the Hebrew Di% fi-om the verb 
non tumultuatus fuit^ fremuit^ &c. ; which 
forms what Mr H- calls a cap of lights 
which will be deepeft in the middle, and 
thinneft at each edge. Now, the fpirit can 
only pufh into the light at one of the edges 
of the cap of light, becaufe it cannot per;- 
vade or pafs through the body of the earth; 
and as the earth's motion is from weft to 
caft, this ihews that the force or impulie * 
of the . fpirit is exerted at the weftern or 
evening edge. 

There are therefore two forces or im* 
pulfes, as I conceive of the matter, con* 

* As I find that a late writer on mechanics defines im* 
fulft to be a momentary force, I beg leave to acquaint the 
deader, that I ufe not the word impul/e in this fenfe, but 
ibr a conftant and efual, or an uniform aecelerative forces and 
crave hit licence fi^r this ufage of the word in theie (heett. 

cerned 
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cerned in the diurnal and annual motion of 
the earth> . or in its rotation round its axis, 
and in its progreffion round the fun ; or, if 
you pleafe, the impulfe of the fpirit is ex- 
erted in two diflfercnt diredions. The grains 
of the fpirit, in their defcent to the fun from 
the circumference, turn, or «)»w are fucked 
in by the light at the evening-edge of the 
line which divides light and darknefs, at 
the cap of light; and thereby pull the 
weftern edge from the fun, and turn the 
eaflern edge towards the fun ; . and fo roll 
the earth round from weft to eaft, and give 
it rotation round its axis : While the fpirit 
at the evening-fide of the earth, pufhes m 
a lateral diredion parallel to the circle 
which divides the enlightened hemiifdiere. 
from the dark one, and in the diredion of 
the plane which divides light and darknefs, 
and fb impels it forward in that plane, and 
gives, it progreflive motion. And as the 
plane which divides light and darknefs, is 
always in the path of the ecliptic, as ap- 
pears by Fig. 2. which is an orthographic 
proje^on of the earth in its annual orbit 
through the four cardinal points, where the 

T diredion 
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diredion of the impulfe at the fdiflices is 
perpendicdfar to the diredtioit of the im-^ 
pulfe at thel equinoxes', and nlufl vaiy ancf 
make different angles in the intermediate 
points ; fo the earth muft confequentljr ht 
allways impelled, and fb carfied round rtt 
Fig. 2. Ae ecliptic. Let ^S^ (Fig. 2.) be thtf 
cofle of light, and e'ig the corte trf ipirit of 
darknefs, and / the cap of light ; thcfe twor 
cones cover each an hemifphere of thri 
globe of the earth, which is inclofed be- 
tween them ; and the line eg h the bouit-» 
dary of light and i|)irit, or the commort 
bafis of thefe two cones. The grains of 
^irit theh in the line fe, in their defcent 
lo the ftrn S, turn into the cip of light af 
S i which c^p being oppdfed to die adlibfl 
of the light from the fun, and the fnafletf 
of the fpirit behind the earth being hiftder** 
ed from mixing with the light by the in-^ 
ferpofition of the earth, (aS above bbfervcd), 
18 filled with light ; and the readion of its? 
particles divides thofe mafics of fpirit they 
find there, keep out the grofTer part* on 
each fide, and fortn, comparatively to the 
reft of the neighbouring parts of the fiN 

mament. 
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imimnti what k ik)w calkd a vftzii^m ^ 
and the ^irit thus G^rning ^ or rttflung ia at 
^p pulls ^ from the full, aii4 turns g tOr- 
9^ar4s |t $ a;i4 thereby ^ves the earth ro^ 
($Uion r.ojund its axis : a^ ^t th^ fam<$ j^trj^ 
the Jpirijt in the kt^al diredtion ke, pmflbes 
into /the «ap of light, in |he faid diredfcioR^ 
^d impels the ^rdi fprward in the line 
gg} ^jad the diredipn or apj^ipatio^ of this 
hapuUe q£ the fpirit^ varies €s the line eg^ 
W'hich is the hsw^^^ <^ W^t ^^ fpirit^ 
yme$. 

At the equinoxes, the circle which di- 
yjyde$ die %]^t ^nd dark he^p(ph@re of the 
eat^^ or ith^ iblar her^n^ as we m^ call 
it, .^ts Ap equ^or %t right aij^es m r and 
^ a^d coiBCides with the ppl^ of the ^he. 
^t h ^^¥p not m 1^$ poStjion : for the Cch' 
^ fight^ ovjhem^i as the fcriptwes term 
it;, fprio^ up thence, and .declia<5S to the 
foutj^, (fis Solomon ^ays, ^kiijg ^e earth 
to have been created at; the diitumnal equi- 
nox) ; and the cirirje qS illumination, or 
the fsJ^ hori:5pn^ begins gradually to 
fJwoge 1^ JC^S&op. It no longer coincides 

T 2 with 
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with the poles, as before, but cuts the 
centre of the earth, and makes an angle ; 
which is continually increafing until it a- 
mounts to 23^ 30'. And this confequently 
varies the pufh or impulfe of the fpirit, 
which z&s in a line which lies in the plane 
of the folar horizon, or circle which di- 
vides the light and darknefs ; and which 
varies as that circle varies; and as the plane 
of that circle lies conftantly, during the 
earth's annual revolution round the fun, in 
the ecliptic, the pufh or impulfe of the 
ipirit muft propel the earth in the ecliptic. 

If it be aiked. When the earth is at e- 
quinox, and the folar horizon is bounded 
by each pole, why the fpirit does not infipel 
in the plane of that circle, and fo carry the 
earth forward in the aequator ? I anfwer. So 
^t would if the pufh continued in die fame 
dire(9ion. But the prefTure of the fpirit on 
the back of the globe, (which tends to- 
wards the fun in a line which extended 
would pafs through the centre of the earth 
and the fun, and which is always perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the circle of illumi- 
nation. 
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nation, or Iblar horizon) 5 this preffurc, I 
fay, alters, every moment, the circle of il- 
lumination, or iblar horizon, in the plane of 
which the progrefSve impulfe is exerted ; 
and confequently varies the pufli of the 
fpirit. So at the fblitices, the earth will, 
by the fame means, be brought to eq^ui- 
nox again : for the fame prefliire of the 
Ipirit at its back, or darkened hemlfphere, 
will fliift the folar horizon, or circle of il- 
lumination, in fiich a manner as that the 
light will gradually withdraw itfelf from 
each pole ; and the lateral or progreffive im- 
puUe of the fpirit, which follows the direc- 
tion of the light, that is, propels in the 
plane of the iblar horizon, or circle of illu- 
mination, will bring the earth to equinox. 

To continue motion in a fluid, it is ne-» 
ceiFary that the impulfe behind the body mo- 
ved, be greater than the reiiilance before ; 
and if this can be done, it is allowed that 
motion may be perpetual. Now, if we 
conlider the ilate of the air before and be- 
hind the earth, we ihall fee that this muil 
always be the cafe in every part of the 

earth's 
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fare's orbit. For the Ug^t and Ipirit be* 
fore the eafthi aC'e in the <x>mmoa condli^ 
f^ ^ iiMXjtur<e of ^r^iias md ^ipva.s^ wborer 
l^ Ae r^fiftange they ^ve is greatly dbm^ 
j^ed to what k would be wa$ this fpirit 
in the £u»e condition it is at the back, or 
fbrk hemisphere of ithe earth, where the 
li^ht pr atoms ane ieparated from it, ^m4 
prevented to xnix with it by the interven- 
tion of the earth s body. And the light 
zfid 4>irit hehii>d the earth, whpre the kn^ 
pulfe is exerted, are in quite aqi oppc^^s 
condition to that beforie it : for the e^th, 49 
its progreillve motion, is continually ih4&^ 
ic^ oiF, cm: turniiHg behind it, a columj^ pf 
l^t, which has been in the greatei): ^ita^r 
tion, ^nd acohun;! df fpirit whjich h^s becfi 
moft comprefled ; the one having juft been 
in the inaftive flate of darknefe we call 
t^ig^f^ and the o(her in that adiv^ ^te ^ 
Jight we c^l liay. T^e air, too, which 
the eaxth in its prog^ei2on pufh?s af^oyft, 
wijl recede through- the cap of Jight, t^m 
in behind into the thinned air, ,or vacuum, 
as I may call it, formed there by the mear)§ 
above mentioAed, and heighten the pro^ 

pulfive 
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pnifive fared; Add to fliis, &at ^ fi^ of 
the earth which fe corrffently oppdfed, by 
hs rotation, to the impulfe rf the fpirk, ii 
that which has been all along heated by Ae 
adKon of the fon upott it, and reccfred ifei 
whole accumulated heat from fun-rife t6 
ftxn^&t ; whereas the iide of the earth 
which goes fbremoft, is that which has dl 
along been objedted to the fpirit in its con- 
densed ftate, and received its whole aceu- 
mtilated cdid from fun-fet to fun-rife. So 
that there conftantljr will be the greatef! 
fiidlion and heat at the ereiling-edge, and 
eonfeqttently the greatef! and flrongeft im- 
pdfe of the fpirit at that part. All which 
things being takert into the account, if will 
appear, diat there muft coittimially be 
what is called a vacuum formed behind the 
earth, and an impuUive adtion kept up there, 
iufficient to overcome the refiftance before^ 
and fo move the earth ; the loft motion, as 
it is termed, being conftantly reftored by 
the fpirit ruihing in at the hinder parts of 
the body of the earth ; and the abfolute 
velocity of the pufh of the fpirit at the hin- 
der part of the earth being twice as great 

as 
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fts the abfolute velocity of the air pufhed a- 
way by the fore part of the earth in its pro- 
greflion : which air fo pufhed away» as al*« 
ready obferved, moves backward into the 
vacuum of divided aether behind the earth, 
heightens the aftion there, and thereby 
contributes to renew and increafe the pro^^ 
jeflile or impulfive force of the Ipirit. 

Projectiles are retarded and lofe their 
motion in the open air, becaufe the ipirit 
or grofs air at the fides of the current 
made by their projective force, rufhes into 
that thinned ipace or channel, and j(bon 
fills up the vacuum, or makes the mixture 
equal. What I mean, is, that a body pro- 
jefted drives away before it the groffer parts 
or mafTes of air, and leaves a track behind 
it which is thinner and finer, which makes 
a comparative vacuum in relation to the ad- 
jacent parts where the finer and groflcr 
parts of air are more equally mixed ; and 
into this vacuum or thinned fpace the fpirit 
adjoining to the vacuum rufhes in/ as does 
alfo the air pufhed away by the pfojeftile, 
and fb moves the body. And while the 

vacuum 



r 
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vacuum continues, the body continues in 
motion ; bep aufe the fpirit can rufh into it 
with fufEcient force to impel, or be the /«- 
firument of motion. . But this motion becomes 
more and more languid, as the vacuum * 
is filling up 5 and when it is filled up, and 

the 

* I hope the readier will be To candid as to take the 
term nxaeuumy where*ever I uie it, in the ienie I intend it 
fkould be taken, iiamdy> for a (pace filled with the finer 
and finalier parts of the air, the larger and grofier being, 
driven out by (bme means or other, as the motion of .the 
hand, the adUon of fire in the firing of gun-powder^ or in 
any other manner. I make ufe of the word in compliance: 
to cuftom, and in hopes my meaning may be more inofien- 
fively communicated, and eafier comprehended, by the ufe 
of this word, than by the terms lights or thinned air, or any 
other of the Hutchinibnian expreilions. A vacuum, then, 
in my fen&, .is a place wherein is (bmewhat of lefs denCty 
and refinance than there is in the circumjacent places, and 
which will be iqueezed out by, and give place to the pref- 
fure of the grofler parts, ' until the place be all filled with 
the grofler parts, or become an equal mixture of the groA 
fer and the fmaller. And in this fenle I apprehend the 
TKrord <i3aamm to have been anciently taken. For I diink 
Lucretius, conlhtied by himlelf^ means hothing by his wa- 
tuum, but rarior aer ; and he no doubt exprelles, by his 
vacmaHy the ri^ mw of his mailer Epicurus } and Epicunis, 
we may pre&me, took his "Mm in. the fenfe it had b^een an- 
ciently uled. Lucretius, fpeaking of the loadftone Wd 
kon, 6ys> ' . J 

U Hoc 
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the fj)ace becomes near an equal mixture 
of grains and atomS, then the body, returns 
again to reft. In proportion to the extent 
and degree of the vacuum made by the pro- 
jectile 

II$ciAiinemtmrfiatium^ muitujque ntactffii 

hi medio locus: extemplo frimordiaferri 

In tiocuum proIapfA c^dunU cof^umQa* U 6« 

Here he teaches, that the fpace between theJoadftone 
and fteel being, tbinoed or rarefied, and fo a vaeuum 
Blade by t^ groiler sur being ■ (g^isCed and dmea awaj^ 
the corpu&ks of the ftee| fall fuddeniy ia a train, all link- 
ed together^ into. this, vacuum, and drai^ with: t^ien\ thet 
]>ing to the flone* So again, 

Hac quoqiu res a^utnento motuquejuvatur: 
Siuodjwml afronte efi annelU rarior aer 
Fafhis, inanitufque locus magisf ac vacuatusi 
Coietinuofoy uti qui pofi efi cunque locatus 
Aer^ atergo quafi fron/ehat atque fropellat. 
« « « « « «•• m 
7ru£i et im^lUty fuafinavim^velaque'veutus. 

Here he fays,, that the air before the ring being njade 
rarer, and the place thereby made , an inaue or vacuum, it 
immediately happens, that the air placed behind^ puOies a1^ 
its back, and drives the ring to the ilone^^ as a.fliip ;s dri- 
ven by the M/ind and fails. And yet again, 

Domque m opmes dtbeut in torpor e habere 
Aera^ ^tm^lfi^demsfiro/uHicorpore.i et^tt. 

Ommim.ifi^etkts ^fcumd^l^jeipp^fini/fUii^ 
Hie igitur peuUus quiin/crro i^ditus aer, 

SoUicit^ 
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jedile force, the velocity of the body is in- 
creafed, and therefore it continues the long- 
er in motion -, becaufe in proportion to the 
quantity of the air that is pufhed away, and 

SolUcito^ntotu fhapir j^atury eopn 
FtrbifMtM$uUim iliAi9 froculf iret ui inhts 
SaUcit: ttt^ eodimftrtury ^uo fnecifitanjH 
ymttjenul: it vacuam in partim cotuumnafumfjii. 

Here he tells us, that the air furrowids and lies hid in 
the pores of all bodies ; and that the air which lies hid in 
the pores of the fleel^ is in continual motion forwards, and 
£} (bikes npcm die ring as if it would enter it, and cannot ; 
and (b is carried towards that p&rt which is rendered mod 
void and empty. ■ An Hutchinfonian, was he to write in 
Latin, could icarcely expre^ his lentiments more fully. 
And further, to convince us that he ufes the words 'uawttm 
and inane only for rarior 4ur, and not in the moddrn fenie 
of thea, let theie two lines ipeak. 

B$^M i ^ mtUia brivi^tiofiihmititrg dehit 
Lumina/ol, ut perpetuo fint omnia plena. /• 4. 

Edit. Nardii, 1647. 

*^ The (un ought to emit many rays in an inflant, that 
^* there may be kept up, perpetually, an oBJoIute plemmJ** 
Can any w6rds be more decifive for a plenum ? The word 
maaatnL ttean to be derived from the Hebrew, np? to kinMe^ 
hum^ nultf Mffokfi, (wx,) the grains into atoms, and io 
make them more ready to give way, or make room for 
the fpirit to come in, as if the place was empty. Horace 
calls the aur a Tacaiiffl ; e^eperhu vacuum Dtedtdus aera.-— — 
Ode 3% l«i. jti\. 

U 2 to 
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to the force with which it is puftied away, 
the longer time it will take in returning in- 
to, and fo filling up the vacuum ; or the 
longer, the mixture will be in becoming e^ 
^uaL And fo the preffures on all fides of 
the body are the longer in coming to an e- 
quilibrium*. Thus, in the firing of can- 
non, the air is divided by the a(i3ion of the 
fire to a great degree, and to a great di- 
ftance; and the grofs particles are drove 
away with a prodigious force, fo as to break 
windows at fome diftiance. And I have 
been informed by a gentleman prefent in 
our late wars in Flanders, that men have 
been beat down j^y the blaft or waft of the 
ball in its courfe j that is, as I fiippofe, by 
the air pufhed away on each fide to make 
way for the balL And the heated or fired 
air behind, which makes the vacuum, and 
into which the fpirit pufhes and drives thq 
ball, purfues it for fome time, in the like-, 
nefs, as I take it, of a faint blue flame, like 
that of a candle. But then this vacuum, 
by not being renewed by a £i"efh adion of 
fire, or otherwife, to thin and divide the air, 
is gradually filled by the neighbouring part« 

of 
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of grofs air coming in ; and fo the-motion at 
length ceafes. For the mechanifm of the 
heavens is fuch, that it attempts to reftore 
the balance or equilibrium of the air, 
where-ever it is deftroyed ; and when the 
equilibrium is reftored, motion can no long- 
er continue. But this can never happen 
or be the cafe at the hinder part of the 
earth,; fo there will always be a draught of 
ipirit, fo an uniform accelerative force, and 
fb motion. And this will be kept up and 
renewed by the columns of light and fpirit, 
which the earth in its progreflion conflandy 
turns behind : and fo there will always be a 
force able to impel the earth, and overcome 
the refiftance before. For as faft as the 
fpirit attempts to reftore the balance or e- 
quilibrium, by rufhing into the light or ra- 
refied air behind, the balance is deftroyed 
by a frefh fupply of fine aether or light being 
brought to it by the column of li^ht turned 
behind the earth in its progrefHon ; and fo 
this continual ftniggle to reftore the equili- 
brium, preferves a continual impulfe behind, 
and perpetuates the motion of the earth* 
And this vacuum will be in proportion to 

the 
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theiize oiF the globe to :be moved-: for the 
largcir.ajid iblider it is, the larger will be 
th/c colvunn or pillar of light oh the fide 
next the fun, and of fpirit on the op^ 
pofite Ede which it. interrupts ^ and the 
larger, thpt pillar of light which k interrupt- 
ed, the greater will be the vacuum which 
is made by that pillar of light fo. interrupt- 
f4i (and turned behind, as the globe is mo- 
ye4 forward; and the gre^tter^the vacuum, 
thi^,greater and: ftron^r will be the dipayght; 
90d the larger the {Hilar of fpirit which i^ 
ii>ti8rrupted by the globe on the fide oppo- 
pt^, to the fun, the more grofs mr will be 
th^re ready and proper to rufh in, and fup«* 
ply the draught. 

The means therefore necefTary to tnove 
a bpdy in the firmament or airs, and to 
coAtipue it$ motion, are a thinned 4>ace, or 
fihfic fiill of light, or a vacuum, behind the 
body, .for the fpirit or grofs air in .motion to 
rufh into and impej,* and a conflant renew- 
al of the vacuum to continue the impulfe, 
and fp motion. And this is efFeded by the 
pillar of light, or air rarpfied, and in agita- 
tion. 
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tbn, b^kkg: contmualfy'^'tuOTed bdi^^ ^ 
earth J .which, as alread5r> obfiarwd, Will 
make the im|mlfe behind' madh - &f(Mgtv 
than thereflftance before j becaufe dite ^ 
befi^re die:>earid!f is m iu camtmm con6kimj 
or mbetorexxfiUght and'^rit^ andx:an.e^-' 
iy be pafiied aw4y, and' rccfede thmu^^ the 
cotemn or pillar of light intercepted by the 
hemi^here of the earth next the ftin, aiali 
fo tmin into thci vacunmv or thinned air bfe-^ 
hind the earth> and heighten the adtion of 
the Ti^W> (xfiicking in &fthe fpirit l^t):t. 

I think the- wind-gun will ferve as a' 
pixxctf of^the di^rcnt eflSbd: of the air in its 
ordinary condition, when die light zfi&"fy\S 
lit are mixed together, as they are before 
the eatthrj^ and when the air is moftty irt 
grains' or grofe mafles/ or ^ is condcnied, as' 
they call it, <Ss is th€ (tete of that air which- 
rufhes into the vacuumj or thinned oi* raftr-' 
lied aedher behind the earthy and impels it 
on its weftern fide. * And it will alfo ihewi 
how eafify di« refiftance' before is overccrmer 
by the impulfe behind. Nbw, I muft bb-' 
ferve, that the condenfatfon of the^ an-i in~ 

the 
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the copper globe of Papin's wind-gun, is> 
nothing more than filling it with fuch gro^ 

' parts as cannot pervade or get out through 
the pores of the copper. For by thrufting 
into the globe a greater quantity of air dian 
the globe could contain^ did not fomc part 
efcape through its pores, the grofler parts, 
by the reiterated aft of letting in ftill frefh 
fupplies of air, will prefs upon .the fmaller, 
and force fuch as can pafs through the pores 
of the globe. And thus by thrufting in 
more and more into the copper globe, more 

, and more fmall parts will be fqueezed out 
through the pores ; and the globe will be 
filled with larger and larger maffes, or moft- 
ly grofs air. And a leaden bullet being 
properly placed, and the grofs air in the 
globe difcharged, it will expel the bullet 
through the barrel with great violence. 
Now, the grofs air in the globe, which ex- 
pels the bullet, is in a fimilar condition 
with the air behind the earth, .which impels 
it i . and which has been condenfed, as one 
may call it, by the interpofition of the body 
of; the ear,th between it, and the flux of light 
fpom the funs wh^eby ^e light is prevented 

from 
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from mixing with it ; and the fmaller parts 
in it may, perhaps ^ pervade the earth, which 
will make it ftill the groffer and more con- 
denfed. And the air before the bullet is 
confeffedly in the fame condition with the air 
before the earth) whofe refiftance, in the 
cafe before us of the wind-gun, is fo eafily 
overcome by the impulfiye force of the 
grofs'air behind, as to feem as nothing. 

I have often thought it a little furprifingi 
that it fhould be fuppofed fo ftrange a thing 
for fuch a fluid as the air to move the earth 
in the manner defcribed ; when we have fo 
pat an example in the eledrical experiment 
of a little glafs globe being turned round its 
axis, and carried round a larger copper one 
by the eleftrical ftream or effluvia, as they 
call this invifible mover. For what is this 
flream, but the air ground, aiid put into 
agitation, or the adtion of irradiation, lights 
or Jhemejh, by the fridlion of the glafs 
fpheroid, and thence conveyed by the appa- 
ratus to the copper globe, from whence it 
irradiates againft one half of the little glafs 
globe, as the ftream of light from the fun 

X does 
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does againfl the hcmifj^re of the earth, 
which is oppofed to it ? And that this elec- 
trical ftream is the agent which gives rota- 
tion and progreffive motion to the little glafe 
fphere, will not, I fuppofe, be denied* 
Nay, I think it admits of ocular demonftra^ 
tion, from the ftream appearing in the dark 
Hke a faint bluiih light illuminating one he^- 
mifphere of this little earth 5 and into whofe 
edge, I fuppofe, the groffer particles of the 
air pufh, as I have defcribed the ipirit to do 
above in impelling the earth. 

To recapitulate : The earth moves, ot, 
more properly, is moved, between a column 
of light, ocjhemejhy i whofe bafe covers the 
enlightened hemifphere, having its vertex at 
the fun ; and between a column of fpirit, 
whofe bafe alfo covers the darkened hemi- 
fphere, having its vertex towards the cir- 
cumference of this fyftem. Arid in what- 
ever part of its orbit the earth is, it moves 
between two fuch columns a<3ing upto it. 
SeeF/^.2. The progreffive impulfe of the Ipirit, by 

which the earth is carried forward, a6ts 
and impels in the line which divides the 

two 
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two columns of light and fpirit, and is their 
common bafe, upon the fphere of the earth. 
The place of impulfe is the weftern or 
etrening edge, where it firft began, (Gen. 
i. 3.); its dire^ion is from weft toeaft: 
■a:nd this impulfe is what the Newtonians 
call projeBion^ or the projeSlile force. The 
ipirit defcending in ftrait lines on every fide 
from the circumference to the folar focus, 
^fges the earth, in every part of its orbit, 
Cowards the fun as the centre ; and this is 
what they call gravity^ or the centripetal 
force. And between thefe two forces they 
own the earth may perform its circuit. 
And thefe two forces, by keeping it in an 
€)fbit round the fun, with its axis inclined to 
tiiat limiinary, and parallel to itfelf, conti- 
nually ftiift the boundaries of the light and 
the fpirit, and confequently the diredion of 
the impulfe of the fpirit which lies between 
diefe boundaries, or in the plane of the cir- 
cle of illumination. And as a line drawn 
from weftward to eaftward *, through the 

* I fay loeflivard BXid. eafl^ant; becaufe, ftriftly /peak- 
toig, the diredtion of the fpirit's impulfe is exa<flly from weft 
to eaft only at the equinoxes, and from thence it varies by 
degrees towards the fouth, and towards the north, 

X 2 plane 
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plane of the circle of illumination, (let the 
earth be in any part of its orbit), will be 
coincident with, or rather a fegment or por- 
tion of the earth's orbit, or the ecliptic ; and 
as the impulfe of the fpirit adts in that line ; 
it follows of courfe, that the earth muft in-r 
variably be carried round in the ecliptic. ' 
And the light by this means (as Solomon 
defcribes it) going towards the jhutb^ and 
fuming round to the norths goes round in a 
circle : the fpirit coming on^ and in its rounds 
the fpirit returns,. 

Fig. 2* Let us apply the demonftration, by 
which they prove their ipiaginary powers of 
projection and attraction, to the real agents, 
viz. the preffure of the fpirit on the back of 
the earth, and the lateral impulfe on the 
evening or weftern fide, as defcribed above. 
If a body be moved according to the dir 
redtion of any given right line AZ, 
(Fig^ 3), and at the fame time be urged 
^' by a centripetal force tending towards a 
certain given immoveable point, as S, fi- 
tuated without the forefaid right line, fb 
as to defcribe areas proportional to the 

" times ; 
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" times; the line defcribed by the body 
^* will be a curve, and concave towards S, 
lying all of it in the fame immoveable 
place, paffing through the right line AZ 
" and the point S *, and if a body riioves in 
" this manner, it is urged by a centripetal 
^* force tending to the point S */' 

• • . ■ 

Now, fuppofe the earth by the lateral 
impulfe to be pufhed in the line AZ, and 
to have defcribed by that impulfe the fpace 
ABi and to be proceeding on, if nothing 
fhbuld hinder, to defcribe the fpace B^ equal 
to AB j but wheii it is arrived at the point B, 
let the fpirit on the back df the earth bd 
fappoied to urge it in the line BS, or to- 
wards S 5 and with that force, that, if left 
to that impulfe alone, it would be impelled 
thrcHigh tjie right line BG, in the lame time 
as by the other force alone it would have 
been impelled from B to c. Through C 
draw Cc parallel to GB, and through G, GC 
parallel to B^; and it is manifeft, that the 
earth from both impulfes will defcribe the 

• Gregory's aftron. Li. §2. prop«ii.i2« Newton's 
Prmcipia, Li. §2. prop. 1.2. 

right 
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right line BC ; bccaufe it is well known in 
mechanics, tiiat a body impelled with two 
joint forces will defcribe the diagonal of a 
parallelogram in the iame time as it would 
do tlie fides by the foroGS acting feparate. 
By llie fame reafoning, the earth in the next 
portion of time will defcribe the line CD, 
and in the next DE. And if you fuppofe 
the number of triangles SAB, SBC, SCD, 
&c^ to be increafed, and their fize to be di** 
minifhed, in infinitum ; their bafes AB, BC, 
CD, willconftitute a curve line concave to- 
wards S, and lying in the iame plane : and 
the centripetal force, which before z&cA 
by fits, and by equal intervals of time, 
drawing the earth from the tangent to that 
curve which the bafes of the triangles iiwa** 
fixre, will now a£t conftandy and without 
intermifiion. And the reverfe o£^ the pro- 
pofition is alfo true, that as the earth moves 
in the bafes of the triangles AB, BC, CD, 
D£ ; therefi>re it is aded upon by a centri- 
petal impolfe directed to the centirc, and a 
lateral one puOung and impelling it at right 
angles to the centripetal impulfe. ^ JS. i>. 
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An ingenious gendeman, to vdionx theic 
flieets were fhewn by a friend of mine, was* 
fo obliging as to favour me with the fbl- 
lowing objedion, which I fhall give in his 
own words, and then anfwer, as it is^ not 
improbable but the fame may occur unto 
others. 

" The author propofes" (fays he) ** to 
** account for the circular or elliptical mo- 
** tion of the earth round the fun, on the fol- 
« lowing principles, viz. Suppofe (Ftg.^.) Fig. 4. 
" S the fun, A the earth, AB that line in 
•* which the earth would move on fuppo- 
" fition of one force only, namely, that 
" of the lateral impulfe of the fpirit in the 
^' dkeflbion VA, AS that line in which rfie 
" earth would move on fuppofition of ano- 
ther force adting feparately, namely, the 
force or impuUe of the fpirit in the direc- 
tion RA. On fuppofition of the two 
forces alone, the one adting in the direc-* 
" tion RA, the other in the dire<9ion VA, 
" the compound impulfe would** (as the 
author fays) " carry the earth in a diagonal, 
" or in the line AC 5 which motion conti- 

" nued. 
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" nued, woudd defcribe a circular or ellip-* 
" tic curve. 

" But there is a third force which de- 

" ferves confidcration, but is omitted^ 

" namely, the impulfe of the light in the 

" diredtion SA ; which, if it be fuppofed 

" greater than the force of the ipirit ading 

^' in the oppofite diredion RA, would by 

" degrees carry the earth off from the cen^ 

" tre S J if it be fuppofed lefs, would by 

" degrees drive the earth upon the fun ; if 

** it be fuppofed equal, would leave only 

" the force VA to aft, the other contrary 

" and equal forces deflxoying each other ; 

" by which means the earth would pro-' 

" ceed in a right line, (as AB for inftance)^ 

*^ as if no other force had aded on it/* 

Thus far the candid monitor* And it 
muft be confefled, that he has fet the ob-^ 
jeftion in the ftrongeft light ; for one or o- 
ther of the cafes muft happen. But not even 
the laft can afFedt the point in queftion : for 
the lateral impulfe* is not confidered in its 
full force. Let the firft cafe be fuppofed,' 

namely. 
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namely, that the impulfe of the light in the 
direffion SA is greater than the inipulfe of 
lli'e J(plrlt ading in the oppofite dire<ftion RA ; 
I fay; that the lateral impulfe in the direc- 
tion V A being equal to, or greater than that 
of the light in the direftion SA, will pre- 
vent the earth from being carried off from 
die centre, and make it defcribe a curve, 
concave towards the centre. For as the 
impulfe of the light in the direction SA," 
(Fig, ^.)y by fuppofition, exceeds the con- Fig. 5, 
trary impulfe of the Ipirit RA, the impulfe 
of the ipirit need not be confidered, but on^ 
ly the excefs of the force of the light above 
that of the Ipirit, Let the impulfe then 
from S to A be impelling the earth in the 
direction SA, at the fame time ^*s the pro- 
pulfive and progreffi ve impulfe with an e- 
qual or a greater force is propelling it in the 
line SB ^ it will thereby move neitlier' in 
die line S A, nor SB, but in the diagonal SC, 
(Fig.^.). And if the two .powers or im- 
pulfes be equal to each other, the line SC 
Ihall pafs in the middle between^ A and 8B^ 
dividing the angle under ASB into two e- 
qual parts j but if the impulfe in the direc- 

Y tion 
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tion S A be greater than the other, then the 
line SC fhall incline moil to S A. See New- 
ton's Principiay Li. p.i\. and Pemberton's 
RevieWy p. 30. In like manner, if, in the 
fecond cafe, the impulfc of the light be fup- 
pofed lefs than that of the fpirit ; yet this 
prevalency of thefpirit's force will not, as 
inferred, drive the earth upon the fun. For 
the fame reafbn will hold as in the forn^er 
cafe, namely, that when a body is adted up- 
on by two forces at the fame time, it will 
not move in the diredion of either of the 
forces, but in the diagonal, or line between 
them. And as the earth is impelled oradl- 
ed upon at the fame time by the centripetal 
force of the fpirit on its back, and the pro- 
pulfive impulfe on its weflern fide, it will 
therefore neither be driven upon the fun, 
nor from the fun, but move in a line be- 
tween the direcftion of the two forces, that 
is, round that luminary. Now, it mufl be 
obferved, that this fecond cafe is the parallel 
to the Newtonian account of the earth's mo- 
tion round .the fun, upon whofe principles 
I was fhewing, that the earth would alfb 
move round it by the two impulfes of the 

fpirit 
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fpirit at the evening-edge, arid at its back. 
The Newtonians fuppoie, that if the power 
of gravity was fufpended, the earth, by its 
proje<ftile force, would fly off in a tangent 
to its annual orbit ; and if the prbjedile 
force was fuipended, that gravity 'would 
drive it upon the fun ; but that thcfe two 
forces adting as above, carry it round the 
fun in a curve line. Now, the Newtonian 
gravity tending toward the fun as its centre, 
is exactly the fame as the preflTure of the fpi- 
rit on the hinder part of the earth, or die 
daark hemifphere, which tends towards the 
fun the centre : and as the prefiiire is here 
fuppofed to exceed the contrary preffurc of 
the light from the fun, fubtradi the con- 
trary preiTure of the light, and the remain- 
der or excefs may be confidered as the gravi- 
ty of die earth towards the fun, which will 
ihcreafe in proportion as the diftance from 
the fun decreafes ; and if the lateral preffurc 
was to ceafe, this back preflure would carry 
the earth to the fun ; and if the back pref- 
furc was to ceafe, the lateral impulfe would 
drive off the earth in a ftrait line or tangent. 
Now, if the Newtonian gravity, which con- 

Y 2 tinually 
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tinually attradts the earth to th« fun, can 
draw the earth from a reftilinear courfe into 
a curve one, and fo exa<5tly countera<5t tha 
projectile force, as to retain it in its orbit, 
without any fuppofed danger of driving the 
earth by degrees upon the fun -, then, by 
parity of reafon, the lateral impulfe of the ipi- 
rit in the direftion AB, BC, &c. {fct Fig. ^.)i 
and the back preflure or impulfe in the di-* 
re6tion BS, CS, &c. w^ill carry the earth 
iround the fun S, w^ithout any danger of jta 
being driven upon the fun by the elccefs pi 
the force of the fpirit on the back of the 
earth, above that of the light on th^ Oppo- 
fite heftiifphere. For the objedlion a^e^ 
the Newtonian account as much, and in diO 
fame manner, as it does mine ; and if the 
excefs of the force of the fpirit on the back 
of the earth will drive the earth upon the 
fun, it muft be driven thidier by.theJbrce 
of gravity. And if the fchcmc above is to 
be a demonftration, that the projetftile force 
and gravity are fufficient to carry the eardi 
found the fun s then it will alfo be a proof, 
that the lateral force of the fpirit, with that 
on the back or dark hemifphere of the earth, 

will 
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wiH carry the ^lobe round that luminary, 
notwithftanding the force of the fpir it on the 
back is fuperior to that of the light on the 
fore part of th6 earth 5 which was the thing 
I brought this propofition of Sir Uaac's to 
prove, as argumentum ad hominem. And if 
thi§ author's firft corollary from the la^vs of 
motion is true, that when a body is a€ted 
iq)on by two forces at the fame time^ it wiU 
deiaibe the diagonal, \rf the iinotion refult- 
ing from their compofition ; and if the forces 
are equal, ti^: line fhall pa& in the mid^e, 
dividing die angle into two equal parts j but 
if the; one fbrceis greater dian the other^ 
the line ifhali incline .to that fide in the di-* 
refition of wlddi the gre^^ter force. adt&: I 
{ss^; if this coroUaiy. is true^- my application 
of the ptc^K^fitioei will hold good. Forfup^ 
pb&5 as In the cafe above, that die force of 
the ^m\ is greater than that of the H^t^ 
the force of the light need not be confider-* 
^ed, bat only the force of the fpirit ading 
with dmt degree csi fbrcngth by which it 
es:ceeds ^M of the Ughty and therefore was 
emitted ; afui- the force df the fpirit was 
Cdnfidered akme. Which as it exceeds that 

of 
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of the light, in the contrary dire<9ion, the 
cxcefe of the force of the fpirit above that of 
the light may be taken alone ; and fo this 
force of the fpirit preffing the earth to the 
fun may be put for gravity, and the lateral 
impulfe of the fpirit for the proje6tiie force 5 
and then the propofition will prove, that 
thefe two forces of the Ipirit will carry the 
earth in an orbit round the iiin as. its centre* 
Which was the thing to be demonftrate^. 

I come next to the third and laft fuppo- 
fitioa, of the two contrary forces of the light 
and fpirit being equal ; which I think in-* 
deed, caterts paribus^ is nearly the cafe. 
But, nevcrthelefe, the inference which the 
objedor draws from the equality of the two 
forces of the light and fpirit, namely, diat 
the earth will be moved in a ftrait line, is 
wrong. For though the two forces, being 
contrary to, dcftroy each otiker, lb as nei-^ 
ther can prevail againft the other ; yet the 
earth will not therefore proceed in a right 
line, as if no other force ad:ed upon it, as 
is fuppofed, but in a curve, having the fim 
for its centre. For they both ad upon dxc 

globe. 
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globe, and thereby prevent it either from 
approaching nearer to, or from receding 
fUrther from the fun j and as thefe two 
forces tend to and from a centre, which is 
the funi; a force applied in a lateral direc- 
tion, will make it defcribe a circle round 
the fun, as the centre, juft as a lateral im- 
pulfe applied to a body fufpended by a 
ftring, will majke it defcribe a curve, having 
the point from which it is fufpended for it$ 
centre. And this cafe may be compared to 
a pendulum, or weight fulpended by an in-» 
flexible rod hung on a pin as its centre of 
nxotion. Its weight, or gravity, will hin-. 
der it from approaching any nearer to the 
centre, and the rod will prevent its weight 
or gravity from carrying it further from the 
centre : but, neverthelefs, it is capable of 
being put in motion by a lateral impuUe, 
and will defcribe, not a ftrait line, but arcs 
of a circle, whofe centre is the pin from 
whence it is fufpended. And as the two 
forces are fuppofed equal, the cafe of the 
earth v^l be exactly analogous to that of a, 
pendulum. I muft alfo remark, that the 
obje<9:or fuppofes the lateral impulfe to im- 
pel 
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pel continually in the feme diredfaon, as AB, 
jRf^. 6. for inftancc, (Fig. 6.) ; whereas if the 
reader will turn back to the place where I 
treat exprefsly of the earth's niotion, he 
will find, that the direflion of the impulfe 
is continually changed, as the earth pro- 
ceeds in her progreffive motion, from the 
diredion AB, to that of BC, CD, DE, 
EF, FG; the progreffive impulfe being 
always exerted in the dire€Hon of the plane 
of the earth's enlightened hemiiphere, 
which plane is always perpendicular to rays 
drawn from the centre of the fun to that 
plane; as in the figure. Indeed, in this 
cafe, one would be ready to judge that 
there could be no rotation of the earth round 
its axis ; becaufe, in order to this, it is re- 
quired, that one edge of its hctnifphcrc be 
turned towards the fun, and the other 
from it ; which the equality of the two 
counter forces of the light and fpirit would 
prevent. But it muft be remembered, that 
the greateft force of the light is . at the 
middle of the cap, upon the meridian of 
the earth, ' where the folar rays ilrike in a 
perpendicular diredion s and that its force 

decreafes 
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dccreafes from thence to eeieh fldp, in pro- 
portion as the rays divergQ j fo that the re- 
fiibnce will be leaft at the evening an^l 
morning edge of the enlighten^ hemi^ 
ipherc, and ftrongeft at th§ n^ddk or inef 
ridian of that hemisphere or cap of light ; 
and ponfequently the earth wUl have liber- 
ty to revolve, and the impulfe of the fpirit 

an opportunity fucoeffively to tnrn one edge 
to the fi»n, and the other from that lumi- 
nary I and the earth will revplye or turn 

iipon the pcnnt of the column of light from 
the fun tliAt ftrikes it3 meridian, or which 
lk$ in the middle of the hemifphere of 
light. 

As the canfe of die piotion of the earth, 
or the real agent$ whic^ carry k round the 
fun, though revealed in the (criptures, are but 
¥cry lately recovered ; the reader muft not 
txpe&j at leaft from me, a nice calculation 
of the fbrces with which the light and fpi* 
rit ad. It is the province of the matbemar^ 
tkian^ to investigate the force with whiph a 
body can be retained io any given orbit, 
with a given velocity ; and accurately to 

Z adjuft 
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adjuft this intricate point : and I pretend 
not to the honour of that name. It will be 
enough for me to give a rough draught, 
and leave the niceties to others. Neither 
can he receive much information from the 
calculations of our Nev^tonian mathemati-^ 
cians ; which, though exactly enough fit- 
ted to their imaginary powers, muft be 
cautioufly applied to the real ; and cannot, 
I think, be fafely depended upon. For 
though their proportions of the increafe 
and decreafe of gravity, according to the 
planets approach or recefs from the fun, 
feem to bear fome analogy to the prefliire 
of the fpirit upon the back of the moving 
orbs, which increafes as the diftances from 
the fun decreafes; yet their centrifiigal 
force ^ and projeSlion^ are terms more vague, 
and not fb analogous to the real caufe of 
motion. They fee a ftone thrown up intp 
the dr return to the earth again, defcribing 
in its defcent a conic fedlion. Its defcent 
to the earth (fay they) is owing to its gra- 
vity, and its afcent to its projeftion j and 
the projedtile, if gravity and the refiftance 
of the air were taken away, would not he 

bent 
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bent to the earth, but would go away in a 
ilrait line, and this with an uniform mo- 
tion. And they reafon thus. If a cannon- 
ball projed:ed by the force of gun-powder, 
with a given velocity, in an horizontal line, 
from the top of any mountain, would pro- 
ceed in a curve line, to the diftance of two 
mil^s before it fell to the earth; then, with 
a double velocity, it would go twice as far; 
and with a tenfold velocity, ten times as 
fauTy if the refiftance of the air was taken a- 
way. And by increafing the velocity, the 
diftance to which it would be projected, 
might be increafed at will, and the curva- 
ture of the line it would defcribe be dimi- 
niihed ; fo that at length it ihould fall at 
the diftance of ten, thirty, or ninety de- 
grees J nay, that it Ihould go round the 
whole globe of the earth, or fliould fly ofF 
into the heavenly ipaces,^ and go on for e- 
ver* And by the fame reafon, that a pro^ 
jedlile, by the power of gravity, fhall be 
bent into an orbit, and go round the earth j 
the moon may continually be drawn from 
a rectilinear courfe towards the earth, and 
go round it, and the earth go round the 

Z 2 fun. 
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fttrt^.-iw^Bul this fe oh odd wiy tf f eafon- 
ing from appfeAWmfces, when We liave tto- 
thing that appears finnilar to this in tlxe 
modoli of h«a^ bodies at thte earth's fur- 
face », for ihefb, ih Whatever diredk^i diey 
are preceded upwards, pejrpendfcularly, or 
obliquely, are always diade to fall to tfa^ 
earth by their gravity : sukI it h hai^ t^ 
conceive hoW ^ pkttet, aJFter approaching to 
the fun, cail reO^ from k again ^ elt^ecially 
fince its graVfty i$ inc^feaifed ^s its diHance 
decreifes. Attd if we j^idge ifrowa app&«v 
ances, k ooght ra&er. One Would duS^^ 
to cbi^Hue to approach 16 ^t fun> and a^ 
fcngl}i fall ^opott hfe bfewJy, as heavy ^boiSKw 
^1 *o the ^arth. But to Remedy this, Aey 
have fouhd otft otiier fe ws dF gtavky > whidi 
:ftiake bo^ds approach to %he CMftre^ i»ifd 
feffer them to recede frofli It by t^rns.*— ^— 
Fig. 7. ^ Afcbdyat A*' (fayAey, Fig.y.) *^^pr<H 
^ je<fted with ^ <?ertaift fbrce 4n the Ikie 
^* AE, perpeftdicuftar to AS, ^e p05^ S 
*' being the K^entre of attraiftioil, will de« 
^^ fcribe with an equable motion thte drdte 
^* AL/j: 5 when k has cdmpJdted ks r=dVo^ 
" lutioii, and returned to its fittt filace A, 

" k 
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^ k has (us fusppofed) the fiime irdccity 
as at firft fetting out ; and tlie fame gra^ 
vity that a£ted upon it at A, and carried 
itbebw the tangent AE, ai3s i3|)Qnit 
at any other point L, at an oqnai di^ 

^^ Aaace £ram iht centre S» and faring it 
from the tai^gqrt at U through aa Bipi^^ 
ate in the lane tntne^ The ccntnfisgal 

^^ to its graxdty, the body keops at an equal 
^ ^liftance £x)m 4iie centre S> and dcfcribes 
^ a dicle. If liie pnojedoon ^be inaneaibd; 
^< ihe gmvkyonuil jq]6> beincmafod. £x. 
^ gt. If 4life Tciodtiy sf idle |xrojeAiQii be 
^ douibie, tlie ^gosmtf leqcnlite toJseep it 
*^ tedy In the fauie dcde sanil: be qiia^ 
^ divple^ (becanfb the ;arc AK being 
<^ <dmUe of tbeiaax AL« "the pointiK fells 
^^ font- times Esther bekxw ihe tan^nt 
^^ ^an £be pbsifltjL, tbe ixne^nK. being four 
^ times ML. So that, in ^gBotcnal^ ithe ^a^ 
^' vi^ necdTaiy to nretaiii /a ^body dm the 
^ iame x;irole, iis in Ihe sdapUcate )pi:£^r« 
^aon^f'^rmcition'OffirojoftiGin^ and the 
'Vdodxy ^AcareSbire in jhe fubduplicate 
pMfGttksfSk^of ihe gravi^^ £3 that vAicn 

" the 
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" tfac gravities are as i to 4, the velocities 
" arc as I to 2. 

N 

* s 

*« If the body is prcgeSed at D with the 
« fame velocity^ the gravity muft be great-^ 
" er to retain it in this lefler circle ; be-^ 
" cauie the curvature being greater, the 
** extremity P of the arc DP, equal tor 
^^ AL, faUs farther below the tangent at 
*^ D than L falls below the; tangent at Ay 
" in proportion as the arc DP is more 
" curve than AL ; that is, in the ratio of 
the diftance SD to S A. If you incr^e 
the velocity of projection at D, fb as to 
make the body, defcribe a greater arc 
** DQ^in the fame time; then the force 
" of gravity neceflary to retain the body in 
*« the circle, muft be increafed in a diipl^^ 
catc proportion; becaufe QT is to. PR 
in the duplicate proportion of DQjo DP. 
Let the velocity at D, for .iiiftance, be 
greater than that at A in the ratio di 
«* SA to SD, then QT will, be to PR as 
the fquare of S A to the fquare of SD ; 
that is, the force requifite to retain bo- 
" dies in circles, muft be recijnrocally as 

"the 
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** the cubes of the femidiameters, when the 
^* velocities in thefe circles are reciprocally 
^* as the femidiameters themfelves 5 and 
" converfelyy if the gravities increafe as the 
"'Cubes of the diftances from the centre 
*^ decrcafe, the velocities neceffary to car- 
" ry bodies in circles, at different diftances 
^* from the centre of attraction, muft in- 
" creafe in proportion as the diftances de- 
" creafe. In general, as the gravities of 
*' bodies that defcribe circles about the 
^« fame centre, increafe in proportion as 
^* the fquares of the velocities increafe, and 
*^ as the diftances decreafe ; it foUovsrs con- 
^* verfely, that in order to compare the 
" velocities of projedion that are requifite 
^^ to carry bodies in circles at thefe diifer- 
" cnt diftances, v^e muft compound the 
" proportion of the gravities, and the pro- 
" portion of thefe diftances together ; for 
** this compounded proportion will give 
" that of the fquares of th? requifite velor 
*' cities. So in the folar fyftem, if the di-- 
** ftances of two planets were as i to 4, 
" the gravities being as 1 6 to 1 3 thefe 
f propprtions compounded, give that of 

« 16 
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*f i6to4, or dfx to I, ivhidi is tiiat of 
** the Iquares of the velocities ; andthere^ 
*^ fore the velocities themieives are as i 
« to r. 

Fig. 8. ** If a body is prcgeded at A, (Fig. 8.); 
'^ with a velocity lefs than that which is 
^* neceiiiuy to carry it in a circle there, it 
^^ muft fall within the circle ; the centrifir- 
•* gal force * ariiing from the motion of ro- 
** tadon about S, is lefs than that which it 
** would have in the outmoft circle ALa, 
^ in proportion as the fquare of its velocity 
*^ is lefs, and is therefore left than its gra* 
** vity in die iame proportion: the bbdy 
** therefore, by the excefs of its gravity a- 
^* bove its centrifugal force, is made to ap- 
*^ proach to die centre. 

"* The centrifi^al force is, m radity, the bUni im^ 
puUe of the fpirit that impek the earth on the e¥eqing- 
edge ; which^ as it adts in a perpendicular diredion to the 
fwcc of ll»c fpirft on the badt or dtA hemi^crc of the 
mttkf or the cmtrtpamtfira^ ^8 it i& c^94 emfeayoors to 
make it fly off fi-om the centre^ in a t^n^^t^ to it$ orbit> 
This centrifugal force and projedion are here (uppoied 
equal ; and I tlunk are taken by tlie Newtonians Ibr two 
^iftififi Ibrcei^ thoi^ they «Re one and "die lasiie. 

<f If 
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^ If a body i^ proje<3^ at B^ in « di- 
^ M<3s(m perpeidiciilar to SB, with a ve-^ 
^ Icxity gtteM6r than diflt whkh is neoel&ty 
** to carry it in the inmoft cirdb BGH, a- 
^ bout the centre of attra?iaion, at die di- 
<^ fiancef SB s it nfiuft be carried widiout 
" that circle, and recede from the<:etttre S. 
^ The centrifugal force in this cafe is 
" greater than it would be from its motion 
ih the circle BGH, and therefore greater 
than its gravity j and by die excdSk of its 
centrifugal force above its gra^ty, it re- 
cedes from the centre S, in the fami3 
mahnef as it acceded to it in the former 
part of its orHt t and therefore it is 
made to move in its aicent from B to A, 
in a femiellipfe equal and iimilarly fi«- 
tuated to that which it defcribed in its 
defcent fix)m A to B; At A, the higher 
apfis, the grivity prevails over the centri- 
fugal, and makes the body approach to S ^ 
at B, the lower apfis, the centrifugal 
force prcvsdls over the gravity, and 
makefs tfie body Ircede from it ; and by 
their a(9tions, the body for ever revolves 
from the one to die other/' 

A a Our 
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Our philofophers likewiie obferve, that 
when the motion of a projedtile becomes 
parallel to iht horizon> the proje^e no 
longer aicends, but forthwith dire(3s its 
courfe downwards, defcending in a line al^ 
together like that wherein it had before z^ 
fcended ; and that a pendulum, all the 
time it approaches towards being perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, it more and more de» 
icends ; but as foon as it is come into that 
perpendicular (ituatioii, it immediately riles 
again by the fame degrees as it defcended 
before* So here, the body more and more 
approaches the centre aU the time it is mo* 
ving from A to B, but thenceforward it 
rifes from the centre again by the iame de«- 
grees as it approached before. 

By fuch laws as (diefe they fhew, that it 
is poffible for a body to be adted upon by a 
force continually drawing it down towards 
a centre, and yet that the body fliall conti-* 
nue to recede from that centre. But then 
they proceed, and build upon mere fiippo-* 
fitions, fuch as thefe, that a body once put 
into motion, will continue to move right 

forwards 
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fbhvards perpetually, after the power which 
gave the motion is removed ; and alfo will 
prieferVe the fame degree of velocity as was 
firft communicated j except as it is retarded 
hy the air, and bent downward by gravity : 
and that the planets move in a fpace empty 
of all feniible matter. It is likewife fuppo- 
fedi that gravity and the centrifugal force 
decreafe and increafe in fuch and luch pro- 
portions as beft ferve their turn. At A, 
(F/^.6.), where the gravity fhould be leaft, 
it is fuppofed to be greater than the centri- 
fugal force ; at B, where it is the greateft, 
it is to be lefs than the centrifugal force. 
And in order to make this out, the centri- 
fugal force is to increafe in an higher propor- 
tion than gravity increafes, viz. as the cubes 
of the diftances decreafe ; whereas gravity 
ihcreafbs only as the fquares of the diilances 
decreafe. And then the velcteities of the 
moving bodies are fuppofed to be in fuch* 
arid fuch degrees as they pleafe; and fo (as 
Baruch fays of the Chaldean idols) can be 
nothirig elfe than the workman vnll have 
thtem to be. Here then is a curious firing 
pf mathematica} fuppofitions, which will 

A a 2 not 
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faun^tipn ki jnitore* " Far^ /ir;^^. It, k 

^^ Of vdocitjr wt$ communicated to each ^ 

^' the {Panels 3* tJwc»»tiQ»5," (I pr^fumc), 

^< which ha$ cooitipued ^ver fince i ai)4.tha^ 

« this motioQ is in. fome psrAs of tbeif orbits 

*' r^ardcd, by the iftiop-of gravitatiofi be-t 

i^g qpnOfMy to it in thw :?«^cft from 4^«^ 

f^in 5 and ^t othpr times^accekra^e^i t^y- 
gr;ayita)^0 tr ndiiig th^- fame way^ or co^ 

incidifig with it, in their apj^oach tCK 

^. wards th? fun, 

*^ Now fuppofing (b«* not admitting^ 
to bQ true) that {by theie contrary ai^tions 
a pl^n^t from the perihelion to the aphe^ 
^* li^n n*a one haif of it^ orbit j yet it can 
" never^ by the faaie ca$fle aloive, move ^ 
*< fccond time in the fame orbit 5 but muft 
contbualty) from the time it pafies the 
aphe}j((^9, ^^proach nearei and neairer to 
the fun, tjtl at laft Acy lifiile. Forfince, 
by fuppoiitton:^ i3fK motion of the planet is 
only accelerated by gravitation j \Aatever 
degree of velocity i* ac^i'e^ frem this 

'^ cauje 
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♦^ eaaf^ aimej ihe dkedttan'of that motioin 
^^bting to the fan, the phmet muft always 
^ ' ^ the fame time be compeiled nearer and 
f* - nicarer tox the fun ; " (and they have pro^ 
vvied no: iron V6d to irdadi finom the fun td 
the planet/ as in the caife of a pendulum^ 
ft> keep it at. itfi proper d^ance, and pre- 
rmt Its too near approaches) ; " and tlie 
'* hearer it c6tx£es to the fun, a much great-i 
^^ er forcd is requifite to divert it frcMn that 
*« direction, ho other caufc being* affigned 
^f to alter the direfticm or tendency which 
•* it acquires by gravitation towards the firni 
^^ The inereafe of velocity alone can nevef 
** alter the dire<^n, no more than the in- 
•' creafe of the velocity of a ftone falling m 
^* die groujfid alters tfce diredlion which it 
•^ received, when it was firft fufiered to fall 
"from any height> where its motion was 
?^ the floweft *." And, zdfy. Bodies do 
not mdvG of themfclves after the force that 
put them into motion is withdrawn ; but 
k is the air which gives and continues them 
in motion: neither is the refiftanceof the 
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Hf before, ftriftly fpeakirig, the caufe df 
dieir flopping, or ceafing to mbve 5 but the 
ceffation of the impulfe behind. 3^^, The 
pknets do not move in a Ipace empty of all 
fcnfible matter, but in and by. the folnefej 
ftrefs, and compreffure of the, firmameitti 
And, /<}/?^, They are not proje^ed with^a 
given velocity in an infinite void, and left 
fblely to the direction of gravity, to keep 
th^m in order ; a power which they yet 
Jcnow not whether to place within or witb* 
put the body to which they tend : but they 
are moved by an equable and continued im-- 
pulfe of the circumambient ether put into 
friflion and agitation on their wdftfern fides; 
where there is a much greater heat than at 
the other fide, and where, confeqiiently, the 
Ipirit or grpfler parts of the aereal fluid will 
be continually pufliing in ; and they are 
m^de to incline towards the fun by the re-, 
flux of the aereal fluid returning to that lu- 
minary to maintain the adiion there ; and 
towards which there muft, by thefe means," 
be a prevailing prtffnrCi And by the joint ' 
aftion of thefe agents the earth and planets 
are nioved in their orbits round the ftin, the 

centre 
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Gchtre of their motion. In fhort, the real 
agents ait in the following manner. The 
impulfive force of the Ipirit, which carries 
the earth forward, or gives it progreffive 
motion, impels in a tangent, to the earth's 
annual orhit, in whatever part of that orbit 
the earth then is, and on the weftem or 
evening fide of the globe* The preffure of 
the ipirit at the back of the earth adts in a 
dire(9ioh almoft, if not altogether perpendi- 
cular to the lateral impulfe : the lateral im-^ 
pulfe is ilronger than the preiTure tbwards 
the fun, becaufe there is a continued fric- 
tion and a<3ion of the light and ipirit kept 
up and fuilained there, whereby the im- 
pulfive impetus is preferved in its wonted 
ifarength ai^d vigour $ and what is ^nt, is 
continually, by this adlion, reilored : where- 
as the reflux of the {pick from the circum- 
ference to the fun, the centre, which 2£ts 
upon the . back of the earth, is a kind of 
gradual preffure, a nej, tendency j inclin^ion, 
ot gravity J (as they call it), towards that lu- 
minary > and differs much from the adion 
on the evening-edge of the globe, where 
the impulfive force of the fpirit exerts itfelf. 

The. 
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The velocity of the fpirit/incferfes, as the 
diftance from the fundecreafes; and tike 
velociiy of die light decr^afes, as the di- 
ftance from die fun increafes, in a reciprd- 
cjd jwoportion. For if lines were fuppofed 
to be drawn from die centrfe of the fon to 
the circumference of the heavens, the force 
and velocity of the light will decreafe from 
the fun to the cil'cumference, in proportion 
as die lines diverge ; and the force and ve- 
locity of the fpirit in its courfe from the cir-* 
cumference to die fun, the centre, will ih- 
creafe as the lines converge. And the alter- 
nate and contrary motions of die light and 
Ipirit from and to the fon, may be compiA 
red to the manner in which wiater would 
move in two eredt tubes united at dieir fmall 
ends, each of whofe widths fhould incrcafe 
from little more than a point, as a degree ^ 
the heavens widens from the fon to the cir- 
cumference : .for if it was poflible to prefi 
the water in ohe of thefe tubfes with quick- 
fdver, or fomediing inftead of a piftil, fo a« 
to fit it at each widths in propcttion as th* 
quickfilver or &c^ ftiould be pfefled down 
in one tube or line, the water being moft 

prefled 
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preiled in that would {ink^ and being Ids 
prefied in the other would rife up^ or riie 
the contrary way ; and erery atom of water 
would be employed to'pufh on another : and 
in proportion as the water would move in 
eadi part of each of the tubes^ fo the fpirit 
axul light move, with the fame degrees of 
velocity, in each part of the femidiameter 
of the heavens. And as the ipirit and light 
were in the immediate hands of their great 
creator and former, (I form light and create 
darknefs^ faith the Lordy If xlv, /•), we 
have every reafon to prefume, that his inii-. 
nite wifdom and foreknowledge would ad* 
juft and proportion the force of each of 
them, fo as beft to anfwer the ends for 
which he created and formed them. He 
would place the globe of the earth and the 
planets lat fuch a proper diftance from the 
fun, the centre of their motion, as that the 
preflure of the fpirit on their backs fhould 
conftantly incline and keep them in their 
orbits round that luminary; and would 
make that preflure of that jufl: force, as to 
be fufficiently ftrong to bend them from a 
redtilinear courfe, and yet not fo ftrong as 

B b to 
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to bend them too much, and fo drive them 
into the fun. And he would proportion 
the adion and fridion of the light and fpirit 
at the evening or weftern edge of the earth, 
and the other moving orbs, fo as to be of a 
force fufficient to overcome the refiftance be- 
fore, or at the morning-fide ; and to re- 
tain them at their ftated diftances from the 
fun, vsrithout fufFering that adlion to be fb 
great, as to carry them off in a right line 
or tangent. 

If in any part of the earth's annual orbit 
the preflure of the fpirit behind be greater 
than ordinary, or, v^hich is the fame thing, 
if the counter preflure of the light be lefs, 
the earth virill in either cafe be made to ap- 
proach, in that part of its orbit, nearer to 
the fun : or if the lateral impulfe, in any 
part of its orbit, be ftronger or breaker than 
ordinary, the earth v^ill be impelled further 
off, or brought nearer to the fun. And as 
the moon and planets are fometimes fo fitua- 
ted or interpoied, as, either by the inters 
vention of their bodies, or their fluxes of 
light refledldd to the earth, to interrupt the 

adtion 
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adtion of the fpirit or of the light in that co- 
lumn of each, which, in their flux and re- 
flux from and to the fun, hits the earth ; 
this may leflen or abate the preflTure of either 
column, and fo bring this globe in one part 
of its orbit nearer to the fun than in the 
other* And by this means the adion of the 
light from the fun upon the earth may be 
increafed or diminiihed, and the earth 
thereby be made to move fafl:er or flower : 
and by this means, or by its being nearer to 
the fun in one part of its orbit than the o- 
ther, (in which cafe its orbit will be an el- 
lipfb) having the fun in one of its focufes ; 
though the orbit of the earth, and the orbits 
of the planets, diflfer very little from circles, 
by all accounts) 5 I fay, by this means, the 
e^rth will take up more time in going from 
die vernal to the autumnal equinox, than 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox -, 
and fo the fummer be about eight days 
longer than the winter, as our aftronomers 
make it. To the interruption of the co- 
lunms of light or fpirit from each other, 
are owing, as I think, the diflurbances 
which Jupiter . knd Saturn fuflfer from each 

B b 2 other 
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otihcr when in conjun6lion : for the free 
motions of the ether will be moft obftruded 
in the Ipace between, and cannot pufh ft> 
ftrongly againft thefe bodies on their fides 
that are neareft to each other, as on their 
outer fides : and, confequendy, the preffure 
of the ether on their outer fides will endea- 
vour to pufh them together with that force 
with \diich the preffure of the circumjacent 
ether, which lies on their outer fide, ex- 
ceeds the preffure of the ether between the 
two planets } and this preffure will be in 
proportion to the diftance the bodies are 
from each other. When bodies are near> 
they will be driven together^ and cohere : 
and this is the Newtonian attra^ion of co-* 
hefion. When they are at a greater di- 
ftance, they only gravitate fo each ^tber, a* 
the Newtonians call it. Here dien will be 
a large field for the mathematician to e5cpa- 
tiate iTiy and to exerdfe his talents in calcu- 
lations of the different forces of thefe ilreams 
of light and ^irit ; which rriay poffiUy o- 
pen the way to yet undifcovered truths, and 
clear up the minutia which are fometimes 
negle^ed in our calculations. 

I 
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I (hall juft obferve^ that the fluxes of 
fight from the planets upon the earth, are 
in the Hebrew called n'bwty injhiencerSy ot 
regulators. Now, men, when they began 
to lofe the knowledge of die mechanifm of 
die heavens, and to iet them up as gods, 
might imagine, that they had an influence 
upon their lives and fortunes, &c. *, whence 
judicial aftrdogy might t^ke its rife. And 
if the aftrological configurations of the pla- 
nets, the placing them in houfes, and the 
calculations of their different pofitions, a- 
fpefts, and fo forth, be of fufficient antiqui- 
ty ; this might originally be defigned, not 
to calculate nativities, but to meafure the 
force and adion of the light and fpirit, and 
how much, and in what manner their agen- 
cy veas diminifhed, increafed, or altered by 
thefe different pofitions. 

Mr H. is of opinion, diat there is an ac- 
cident within the earth, that has a main 
hand in its rotation ; and this is the inner 
globe : which was formed by what the wa- 
ters tore away off the furface of the eardi, 
and carried with them, both at the firft 

formation^ 
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formation, and alfo at the reformation of 
the earth after the deluge, into the central 
hollow or abyfs> where it fwims or floats 
like a nucleus or kernel in the waters^ 
^^S*9' (See Fig. 9.). Now, if this globe Ihifts 
its place, as the earth goes forward, and 
thereby alters the centre of gravity (as it is 
called) of the whole iphere of the earth, 
this, I think, may contribute to its rotation 
or rolling round. If it be faid, that the earth 
turned round upon its axis before the in*« 
ner globe was formed ; I own it did : but 
then both it, and the agents which now 
move it, were in the immediate hands of 
their Creator, in which they remained un- 
til fuch time as the inner globe was form- 
ed, and God refted from his work, and 
committed it to the rule of his material de- 
legates. And as the adtivity of the Iblar 
light, doubtlefs, penetrates into the abyfs, 
it will agitate and rarefy the water and air 
in it between the fhell or cruft of the earth, 
and the inner globe, on the fide next the 
fun ; and the air and water on the oppo- 
fite fide being lefs agitated, will be more 
grofs s and will therefore endeavour to pufh 

into 
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into the thinner part, and fo drive the 
globe forward into the rarefied hemifphere 
of waters : and as the whole waters of the 
abyfs are conftantly thus alternately agi- 
tated and rarefied, this nfiay give motion to, 
and continue this inner globe in motion. 
And perhaps this may be the caufe of the 
nutation or ofcillation of the axis of the 
earth, of which aftronomers take notice, 
and which makes the equinoctial points to 
move backward, and the axis of the earth 
in every annual revolution twice to change 
its inclination to the ecliptic, and twice to 
return to its former inclination. For as, at 
each folftice, the folar light over-reaches 
each pole ; its agency, as defcribed above, 
may occafion the inner globe, which is then 
objefted to the heat and a<9:ivity of the folar 
rays, to approach a little nearer to the pole ; 
and this may caufe that extremely fmall 
deviation from perfeft parallelifm which 
caufes the preceflion of the equinoxes. 
And what feems to favour this hypothe- 
fis, is, the axis of the earth being reftored 
to its former ftate at the equinoxes, when 
^e adlion of the folar heat being from pole 

tQ 
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to pole, the inner globe may be fuppofed 
to be at an . equal diftance from each pole. 
If I am aiked) What I take to be the cauie 
that the earth's axis twice every monthi as 
well as twice every year, changes its incli-^ 
nation to the plane of die annual orbit, or^ 
in otlier words, varies in a fmall degree from 
pcrfed: paralleliim ? I anfwcr, That with Sir 
Ifaac Newton I think, and I rejoice that 
my fentiments coincide with what that great 
philofbpher has delivered, that the nyoon 
is the caufe of this variation, from the in- 
fluence or cffc€t her body and light may 
have upon the equatorial parts of the earth, 
or the equatorial annulus, as the^NeWto- 
nians chufe to call it> by interrupting the 
columns of fpirit or of light in their pai^ 
fage to that part of the equatorial ring, 
where the moon pafTes her fyzygies, and 
thereby throwing a greater preflure upon 
the other parts. When the moon is^ in her 
quarters, the preflure of the fpirit will be 
equal upon the ring j but as flie aj^proaches 
either of her fyzygies, th6 preflure will 
become unequal; and the greatefl: ine<- 
quality will be always at the time of her 

fyzygies^ 



S 
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fy?5ygies, fts tibe equilibrium wll again he 
pf etty ft^arly reftorecj at her enfuing quar^ 
tew.--— But thefe I throw out only ^ con-^ 
je^tutes, or hint?, which <^e« may hap* 
pily improve J and hc^ for pftr4QG> if I 
am miftaken j fiiice th^ miftakes of oo^ 
perfoa have fom^tiraes paved the way foF 
another to come at the truthf 

I may have fallen {hort in my expIica-» 
tion of the manner how the agents aft 
and perform their office: but I think it 
will evidently appear to an unbiased read-- 
er^ that the fcriptures make the Jhemejh^ or 
the folar light, and the Ipirit, the agents that 
mov? the earth ; and that there is a perfeft 
harmony in their ^ccomits. The Royal 
Pfalmift defcribes the Jhemejh as having g 
tabernacle fixed in die heavens, from 
whence, as from one extremity, w^. 
the centre, he goes out in light, and re- 
turns in fpirit from the other extremity, 
thp circumference, or verge of this fyftem, 
iih-Q Jhemejhy and hi$ tabernacle^ are fpoken 
of here a§ two diftind: things > the one is 
faid to be fixed in the heavens, the other 

C c to 
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to iflue from this fixed point, and to run 
its appointed race. The Jhemejh therefore 
cannot, in this place, be the orb of the 
fun, nor the orb of the fun be faid to move. 
In like manner, in Solomon's defcription, 
the Jhemejh is faid to fpring up or out (nn?) 
upon the earth, and to go in to draw or 
fuck in the fpirit at ^Diipo, its ftation; 
namely, at the equator, where the light 
has a continued ftation j to fpring up thence^ 
or give way to what is fucked in, viz. 
to the fpirit ^ to go towards the fouth, and 
turn round to the north, making or circuit- 
ing a circuit, the Ipirit continually going 
on, purfuing the light ; and upon its cir- 
cuits the fpirit returns, viz. to the fame 
place whence the folar light firft fprang 
out. Here ^mpD is, as I take it, the au- 
tumnal equinox, becaufe the folar light is 
faid to go from thence to the fouth ^ which 
it really does. And ffom hence there is great 
probability to conclude, that the earth began 
its motioji from the oppofite point of the e- 
quator, with the fun in Libra. So here is an 
exadt defcription of a tropical year. So Joi 
ix. 6. Wbojhaketb {oxjl:ook) the earth out of 

her 
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^herplace^, (nDlpD, the fame WOTd as above), 
and the pillars thereof tremble. ' This too, 
perhaps, may refer to the giving progref- 
live motion to the earth, at firft, at the e- 
quatorial pointy as above. However that 
may be, it has, by fbme commentators, 
been looked upon as a ftronger proof of 
the local motion of the earth, . than any of 
the others ufually produced for its reft: 
and fo in truth it is ; efpecially if we take 
in the next verfe. He cotnmandeth the fun^ 
and it rifeth not ; and fealetb up the fiars. 
This is an exprefs decimation, that the fun 
is at reft, and moves not 3 and cannot be 
ipoken ad captum "vulgiy or according to 
die appearances of things ; becaufc to ap- 
pearance the fun both rifes and fets- And 
if the other texts fpeak of the orb or body 
of the fun, then the fcriptures affirm, that 
the fun rifes, and does not rife ; or moves, 
and yet is at reft. For in this text the fun 
is faid not to rife, and that God has fo or^ 
dained that it ftiould not rife. And Ecclef. 
i. 5. and in mlny other places, we read 
of the fun rifing and fetting. Now, as in 
the original there are two different words 

C c 2 ufed. 
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i^d, both of whid^ are rendered Jkny v^ 
muft conclude, that in the text of yt^ above, 
Vjiiere it is fo pofitivdy affcrted that the 
fen does not rife, that the body or orb of 
the fuln, ot folar fire, is there fpoken of ^ 
«nd in the ofther te^tts, where it is as pofi^ 
lively aflerted that the Ton rifes and fets, 
Ihat the folar light, or dux from the body 
or orb of the fun, is meant, taiin, HtReSy h 
the word in Joi i and "^m in ^tclejiajhsy 
aiKl othet text*. The firft is the folar fire, 
or orb wherein the fife ^sj llie other 
the folar lights which flows from, or more 
|>roperly is pufbed oat every way in rays 
ffom the focus by the influx of the ^rit. 
So in yt^y it is the folar fire or orb which 
God has ordered not to nit, to %ring up or 
out, as the ^or, the folar fight, is defcribed 
to do by the fame veA m? by Solomon *. 

I 

* onn, which perhaps may be a compound of in, to 
het^i widi ^'^ fregh^ eonirkjtt, to tear or "break in pieets, fe 
uied, Dtut. xxtriii. 27. ibr a burafug ulc^, or fome fnck 
thing i whence it fhould, I ^ink^ mean the body or focus 
where the fire aAs. But 1 muft acquaint the reader, that 
Acre are two texts produced Vherc tSie fun under this 
word h laid to rifi and fit. And if therefore it metfns, as 

we 
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I know there »t foi|ie writers fo inge^ 
laious iftS to &ppofe tkis text to refer to tlie 
miracfe of l^e j£^;z ^f^^ fiiUM the Mmoe 
^JiBfinm^ But liirdiy the language of the 
icri|ytuc«s muift be es:tr^tiiely vague^ if die 
fun Jianding Jlill aftef it was rifen, may be 

1iwiay> th6 oli) of 43ke fim^ tken the Unptures jJIert the 
motion of the Tuo. The texts are JMg^^ viii. 13. and 
idv. iS« TTie oiigind of the firft 1^, b*in?i n^jfb'jn, trMf*. 
kted; ^S/m /jb>» «u;Af «^; 4>iat ^j^bbb Is An Aduorfb^ aa4 
ik^ isjict implies mt^mig «ncrre than >t!hat ^ki^filmr^r€<xmh 
*waj ehfwe, or over^head, as we fay> without determkung , 
whether it moves, or is at reft. The interlineary verEon-oF 
?>agnhrtishas,— i/^5/i^/«4r, ».*. imftmiti aai-an^U Bpgdft 
fiibld, ^^un imngyet ftw. Om* tranflitois «eliider n^nsbc^ 
I^f/iref ^aai iniert after onn> the words ivas up^ to make 
out what they thought the fenle of the paflage. But 
the literal tf anfetiotl, afe wdi as plain ittcamng c(f the paJl 
twg^ ie^ :jhast <Gfiavjii r^tamedfitmiaak, ibt fikrjirtimi^ 
oningh^ la lehe iecoftd paflage^ the txrigiAal xunsthi^ 
noinn ki* oioa ; which is rendered^ before the fun luent 
\io*wn* But the fiflil n, hy their own rules bf grammar, 
t^^idfls the t34tti;nQ^rtn Iscing diemsniBfitke cale to the 
ylsrb io'4 ^ % muft be taken and rfiodercdin^peffbaalfy; 
as in the Hebrew phrafe^ // turns e^temng, It tupnsmom^ 
ing ; or in o^ur lEngllfh ones, // ratnsf It is ni^t. It is day^ 
i*k. ; ^and it n/^ liten^ly %e, ifefire it wmt tawmrds the 
fimwatd. The kft day df the fbift was altiioft expbed; 
and before it went towards the folar orb or fire, they ex- 
plained the riddle* 

properly 
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properly expreffed by its not rifing ; and if 
what one author fays, of God commanding 
tbefun^ and it rifetb noty can poffibly be a 
reference to, or intended to relate a miracle 
recorded by another, of the fun Jlanding Jiill 
at the voice of a mam 

The Original words in yofhua are, 
an tt^att^, Shemejhy fiand Jiilly or be Jilenty 
as in the margin ; and tt^Dtif n nDj;'»l, thefhemefh 
flaid^y in Job it is, nnr Vkb Dnn, the HeReS 
rifeth not : words as different as the things 
they aire defigned to exprefs. So that we 
may fairly conclude, that Job is not here 
referring to any miracle, (that to which this 
is fuppofed to refer being, as is moft pro- 
bable, much later than his time) ; but that 
he is celebrating the wifdom of the Crea-* 
tor in the works of creation and formation, 
and the oeconomy of nature ; among which 
he juftly reckons the motion of the earth 
caufed by the vibration .of the airs; the con- 
ftituting the folar focus and fire in it, fo 
that the fire fliould not fpring up or out, as 
the folar light does, but remain in its place, 
and adt only where it is prefent, in its pro- 
per 
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per focus ; and fealing or fixing the fkrs, 
fb that the operation of the Ikies, which 
moves the earth and planets, fhould not 
move them. 

Job, in the text above, makes mention 
of the pillars of the earth ; as does Hannah 
in her prayer, i Sam. ii. 8. and fays, that 
the Lord has fet this globe upon them : and, 
yob xxvi. 1 1 . we read of the pillars of hea- 
ven. With which expreffions fome of our 
great men have made themfelves merry, not 
knowing the fcriptures, nor the power of 
God. For they are the matter of the hea- 
vens in continual flux and reflux from and 
to the fun, the centre, which embrace and 
fupport the earth ; fo are called by Hannah 
^p^D, the compreffbrs^ from pi2{, to comprefs ; 
ind by Job HDy, ih^ fupport ers^ fi-om iDy, 
to fujiain or fupport : and Job fays, they 
trpmble as the earth moves ; that is, as I 
fuppofe, they have fome fuch tremulous 
motion as the water has which is pufhed a- 
way by a boat, or a ihip under fail. If the 
Jieaven or airs be fuppofed to be divided 
from the centre to the circumference into 

columns. 
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columm, thefe may be termed the pillars of 
heaven; and thoie which reft upon this 
g]k>bej compreflmg and fupporting it, are 
the pillars of the earth. 

That the earth does not naove in empty 
ipa^ce, or hang upon nothing* hut on the 
HD^^l, the mixture of the fpirit and light, 
is exprcfsly ai&rted by the inipired writers j 
and was the general opinion till very lately. 
Hippocrates fays, that air is the vehicle of 
the earth *. And of this aereal fupport, or 
pillars, I fhall produce a very remarkable 
Heathen teftimony, which I do not find 
Mr H. or any other has cited. It is in 
Pburnatus of the nature af the gods^ under 

jitlas : THToy S'ociO^ su^au mi AtAovt*, 

* Li^, d§Jtatihui, His words are thefe: K«i v^ lamm 

Pondiribus Hbrmafiis. 

Tht weight of the globe of the earth h nothings (lays 
Mr Hutchinfbo), becauie /'/ bath no UtuUn<y or grtpvity to oMf 
point. Which is no bad comment upon pondtribus Uhrata 
Ms* 
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VTTo TovTm yap ^oatpoiTSiaOoci rriv yrjv. 

p. 202. edit. Gale. i. e. ** Him they call 
Atlas^ becaufe, without any fatigue, he 
performs all the things that are faid of 
hirii; and in this manner he bears up 
the heavens, namely, by long ptllarSy 
which are the powers of the elements ^ by 
which fome things are carried upwards, 
fome downwards ; and by thefe pillars is 
the earth fupported." 



cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 



Here the airs are exprefsly called tlie 
pillars of heaven, and the pillars of the 
earth ; and the earth is faid to be fuftained 
by them. And the pafTage is, I think, a 
pretty evident proof of what the ancients 
thought. I take the vford Atlas to be of 
Hebrew original j a noun from the vetb 
n^n, tele^ to hangy bang up ; which fuppo- 
fes fomething to fupport the thing hurtg up. 
And this very word is applied to the earth 
by Job, chap. xxvi. 7. rj:ab2, by :iiH n*?ji, 
banging the earth upon the Jpirit and light; and 

D d with 
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with the K prefixed, it will be Vibntky atk^ 
aticfupporter -: whence Atias^ and the fable 
of fupporting the earth on his fhoulders. 
And give me leave here to pbferve, that 
the part of the earth which is turned into 
dayy is in Hebrew called xht Jhouldery as it 
is alfo faid to have its wings : and hence 
die Hebrew word DDtt^ fignifies th^Jhoulder ; 
and as a verb, to rife early ^ to be on the top 
or fhoulder of the morning, or that which 
is turning from darknefs into light. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the moon and her motions. 
« 

AS there is a continual fliix and reflux 
of the afereal fluid from and to the 
fun, this muft lay a ftrefe and compreflfure 
upon the parts themfelves, and every body 
placed in this expanfioti or firmament, not 
cmly in the diredion in which die light and 
Ipirit move, but all around in every other 
diredion ; becaufe, as all is full, and bound-* 
ed at the extremity, the atoms and mafles 

in 
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in their oppofite motion from the centre, 
jftnd from the circumference, muft, by pref- 
furc againft each other in their courfes, pro- 
duce a lateral and qu^quaverfal preiTure. 

As the earth is placed in the ftrefs and 
Ailnefs of the firmament, it muil receive 
this prefiure upon itiblf ail around 4 and thi^ 
is the caufe of gravitation, vtrhich makes all 
bodies tend towards its furface with a velo^ 
city in proportion to their diftance from it: 
for they intercept in . that line the preiTure 
which lies upon the e^rth, and take it upon 
tbemfelves, and by that interception take 
off in proportion to their bulk fome part of 
that preiTure : and fo the attradtion, as the 
Newtonians call it, is mutual between a 
ftone, in its defcent, and the earth; the 
ftone attrafting the earth as much in propor- 
tion to its quantity of matter, as the. earth 
does the ftone in proportion to her's ; that 
i$y the ftx)ne takes oiF from the earth as 
much preffure as it receives. 

This preffure muft be ftronger and 
ftronger, the nearer the body approaches 

D d 2 the 
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the earth >. because there is lefs air to cbun<^ 
terpoife the prefliire, or the refifting column 
between th^ body and the earth is fhortier 
than the column of preflure from above ; 
and it will be lefs and lefs, the further the 
body is removed from the earth ; becaufe 
then the length of the column of air be-^ 
tween increalcs, as the column above de- 
creafes :, and at fome certain diftanoe from 
the earth this prefTure muft ceafe, and be 
nothing at all. What this diftance may 
be, I pretend not to afcertain : but we may 
reafonably conclude, - that the moon is 
within this preflure, and by it made to at- 
tend the earth in fuch a manner as to pro- 
duce thofe different phafes fhe fhews us e- 
very month, I am inclined indeed to think, 
this preflure will extend fb far as till lines 
drawn by the fides of the fun, and by the fides 
of the earth, meet behind the earth : and 
if fb, the moon will be within this prefTure; 
becaufe the earth, when between the fun 
and her in an eclipfe, cafls a fhadow that 
reaches beyond her orbit -, and this fhadow 
is terminated by lines dra^n by the fides 
of the fun, by the, fides of the earth meet- 
ing 
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ing behind the earth : and as the mixture 
of light and fpirit, and confequently the 
oppofite prefliires, become equal beyond 
this boundary, it is evident, that this pref^ 
fure will increafe in proportion as the moon 
is nearer to the earth, and decreafe as flie 
is removed further from the earth. 



The prefent philofophers fuppofe, that 
the moon moves round the earth as the 
centre of her . motion, much in the fame 
manner, and by the fame means of projec- 
tion and gravity, as the earth moves round 
the fun ; that fhe is carried along v/iih 
the earth round the fun, by the progreflive 
motion of the earth, vsrhile fhe is carried 
round the earth by the povsrer of projedtion, 
dhd her gravity to the earth. And in their 
machines contrived to explain the planetary 
fyftem upon gravita.rian principles, fhe is 
reprefented to move in this nianner. For, 
in the orrery, the little ball that reprefents 
the moon is fixed upon a pin or w^ire, and 
moves round a little circle that reprefents 
her orbit round the earth ; and this circle, 
v^ith the moon moving in it, (when the 

ojrery 
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orrery is fet a-going), is carried round the 
golden ball that reprefents the, fun, along 
with the ball that reprefents the earth. . So 
that the conception which this ma^hinC) 
and what is iaid in their treatifes of aiiro* 
nomy, give us of the lunar motions, muft 
be, that fhe nioves monthly in her orbit 
round the earth, while fhe and that orbit 
are carried round the fun in a year, by' the 
earth's progreffive motion. But, with due 
fubmiffion, I am inclined to think, that 
this is a wrong reprefentation of the mati- 
ter, and that the moon does not ii)qv$ 
round the earth in the nianner described ^^ 
hove, although (he is in thofe different po^ 
fitions, with regard to the earth, which 
give her the different phafes fhe by turns 
prefents to its inhabitants.— —I fuppofethe^, 
that the moon is carried forward in her 
courfe round the fun, by a continued im-^ 
pulfe at her weflern fide, in the manner 
the earth i§, as above defcribed : and if fhp 
was fo far diflant from the earth as to he 
without that fphere of preflure towards that 
planet which is called her gravitation to the 
earth, fhe would move in a concentric or- 
bit 
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bit round the fun, as the other planets 
do 5 but being by her ncarnefs prefled in e- 
very part of her orbit towards the earth, by 
the columns of ^r that furround and prefs 
upon the earth on all fides, its body inter- 
rupting the courfe of the ethers to and from 
the fun, and fo receiving a preifure qua- 
qtiaverlum, in proportion to that interrup- 
tion ; I fay, being thus within that fphere 
of prcflure, and thereby tethered to the 
earth, her orbit cannot be concentric with 
the earth's orbit, but will crofs it twice in e- 
very lunation ; and fhe will fometimes follow 
the earth, fometimes precede it, fometinies 
be between it and the fun, and fometimes 
the earth will be between her and the fun. 
Let Fig. 12. reprefent the paths of the moon Fig. 12, 
and the earth interfedtiiig each other 5 the 
dotted line reprefenting the moon*s path, and 
the other thfe earth's path. At NM the moon 
and earth will be in conjimifHon, or at the 
new moon, and the moon will be between 
the fun and earth ; at i Qjhe moon will be 
behind the earth by a fpace equal to the ra- 
dius of her orbit, or diftance from the earth j 
at FM they are in oppofition, or at full 

moon, 
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moon, and the earth is between the fum 
and her ; and at 3 Q, her third quarter, 
the moon is before the earth, as far as (he 
was behind it at her firft quarter. Thud 
you have all the feveral phafes of the moon^ 
without her defcribing an orbit round the 
earth, in the time of her exhibiting them, 
fuch as the new philofophy fuppofes her to 
do. But I may be told, that the moon, 
granting that fhe moves in fuch a curve as 
I have defcribed, does as truly move round 
the earth, as flie is reprefented to do in the 
common fchemes, with the earth at reft. 

Fig. ID. For in Fig. 10. which is an irregular, and 
not an exa6t delineation of the moon's path, 
and where m is the moon, and e the earth ; 
the moon accompanying the earth, does as 
truly move about it, as fhe would do in the 
circle abcdy with the earth at reft. But let 

Fig. 1 1 . the reader caft his eyes upon Fig. 1 1 . where 

m is the moon, and e the earth, and he 

will fee, that, by the fame manner of reafon- 

ing, the earth may be faid to move round 

the moon ; for the cafe is exactly the fame 

with the one as with the other, as appears 

from the fight of the two fchemes. 

The 
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TrtE truth is, that their paths interfedt 
each other, as reprefented in /^/^. 14. which Fig. I2#? 
is taken from a delineation of the moon's 
path, by the ingenious Mr Fergufon, de- 
dicated to the late worthy prefident of the 
royal fociety, Martin Folkes, Efq;. For 
when the moon, in her annual path round 
the fun, is below, or nearer to the fun 
than that of the earth, the prefTure towards 
the earth adling jointly with the impulfe 
that impels and carries her forwird in her 
orbit round the fun, makes her orbit or 
path to approach nearer and nearer that of 
the earth, (and the nearer they are, the 
. more powerfully the prelTure towards the 
earth aifts), until it cuts it : and when, af*. 
ter this mterfedHoii, fhe gets above the 
earth's path, her preffure towards the earth 
a6ts in. a contrary dire^on to what it did 
before, . and in the fame dire(9ion with her 
preflure towards the fun 5 and her tendency 
to the fun and to the earth a<!^ng the fame 
way, thcfy mutually contribute towards ma- 
king her path or orbit bend by little and 
little towards the earth's path : and after 
&e has pafled her oppofition with the fun, 

E e the 
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the preiTure to the earth will have fo far 
prevailed, as that her progrcffive impulfe 
will begin to point towards another inter- 
iedion of her path with that of the earth -, 
and this preffure increaiing as hef orbit 
approaches that of the earth, her orbit wilt 
again interfeA that of the earth; and fo 
vice verfa. 

When I fay, that the. progreflxve or k-^ 
teral impulfe which carries the moon in ber 
orbit round the &in, a£ls in coii^vm<^on 
with her pe^ure towards the eardi, i 
mean, that this lateral f^^fliire. or impulfe 
Hes in a line that tends or points towards 
an inCerfe£fcicm with the etfth's orbit, as 
does die line NM i Q, Fig.12. whidiisthe 
cafe of the moon from her conjua^on to 
her fc-ft quarter 5 irom thence to her op* 
pofition or full moon, the kteral impialfe 
is in 2 line'^at diverges more and more 
from the path or orbit of the earth : and (o 
the preffiire towards the earth afts in a con- 
trary dircdUon to the imputfivc force ; thai 
tending to prefs the moon towards the 
earth, this to make her go from it. But 

after 
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after (he comes to full, then the diredlion of 
the lateral impulie is again changed^ and ad$ 
in a line converging to the earth'6 wbit^ 
tending or pointing towards another intedcc* 
tion with the earth's orbit ; and fo the moon 
is impelled towards the orbit of the earth 
by her lateral/ impuUe^ as well as by her 
prefTure towards the earth. For it is to be 
remembered, that the impuUe of the (pirit, 
whidb propels die moon, is exerted (as in 
the cafe of die earth defcribed above) in 
the lame line or dire&ion with that of her 
orbit round diie fim ; the (pirit a£iing in the 
plane of the circle of illumtnatbn, or that 
circle which divides the enlightened from 
the darkened hemif{^ere ; and the path of 
her orbit lies in that plane. 

When the cardi was fuppofed to remain 
at reft immoveable any way in the centre, 
and the fun to move round the earth, as in 
the Ptolemaic fyftem ; the moon was pla- 
ced next the earth, and was defcribed as re- 
volving monthly round it. When this gave 
way to the Philolaic or Copcrnican fyftem, 
(vi^ch in reality is a partial recovery of the 

E e 2 Mofaic 
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Mofaic philofophy) ; though the earth and 
fun changed places, yet the moon kept its 
place next the earth, and its revolution 
round it, which fhe was fuppofed to per- 
form every month, whilft the earth moved 
in its orbit round the fun in the fpace of 
twelve months, or a year; — ^none of the re- 
vivers of this fyftem taking time to coniider, 
that the cafes of the earth being at reft and 
in motion were quite different. For if the 
moon moves round the earth in the manner 
fuppofed by the prefent philofophers, her 
P^S* 13 • orbit will make loops, as in Fig. 13. : for 
whilft the moon is going round the earth, 
the earth is going forward in the ecliptic. 
And fuppofe the moon to be in her orbit 
at S I, then, during the time fhe is moving 
round to S i again, the earth will have mo- 
ved in the ecliptic from A to B ; and there- 
fore the moon, in order to get round the 
jearth again, and be in the fame pofition 
with regard to it as when fhe fet out from S r, 
muft move in the line ddy and fo to S 2, 
where fhe will be before the earth, as fhe 
was at S I : for otherwife fhe will be left 
behind the earth when fhe fhould be bc-^ 

fore 



^ 
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fore it, and fo wee verfa ; and if her orbit 
makes loops, then, as Mr Fergufon ob- 
ferves, the moon, when feen from the fun, 
would appear to be ftationary at SS, and re- 
trograde at RR. And if this is not the cafe, 
the moon muft be carried along with the 
earth in its annual orbit round the fun, as 
projediles are carried along by the earth's 
progreflive motion. And this, I think, is 
what the prefent philofophers fuppofe. But 
then I cannot fee how her periodical and 
fynodical month differ as they make it to 
do. I know they bring a fcheme to prove 
it; which I fhall lay before the reader, and 
then fhew in what I think the proof defec- 
tive. Lets {Fig. 14.) reprefent the fun. Fig. 14. 
E the earth, • AB part of the ecliptic or 
earth's orbit, and MNO the moon's orbit 
round the earth, and let the moon be at 
coQJun^ion, or new, at N. Now, fay they, 
while the moon goes round her orbit in 
twenty-feven days, and a little more, the 
earth will have gone forward in the ecliptic 
about twenty-feven degrees, or almoft a 
whole fign ; and will have got to ^, for in* 
jftance : but the orbit of the moon, being, 

by 
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hf fiippofitioQ, carried along with the earth 
to e parallei to itfelf, will by that paralle* 
IHm be then fo fituated, as that, when (he 
has completed her revolution, flie will not 
be again in conjun^on with the fun ; that 
is, in a line that pa£fes through her and the 
fitn, but be at/, as in the circle mno : and 
therefore the moon, to come in conjundion 
again with the fun, muft move on to ni 
which will take up two days, and a little 
more, the time by which they make her 
f3modical month exceed her periodical. 

But, with all due deference to their fu«< 
ipetkx fkili in mathematics, this will not do 
their bufinefs, unlefs the earth ftand itill for 
thefe two days, c^ the moon moves fo much 
£d}]er than the earth, as to overtake it before 
it leaves its place at e : for if the earth goes 
forward at its ufual rate for thefe days, it 
will be arrived at q by the time the moon 
gets to n*, and then £he will be as far from 
a cbnjundion with it and the fun, as fbe 
was before at / ; the line ql not joining or 
paiiing through the earth, moon, and fun, 
any more than the line ef does. 

But 
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But I maft own I caimot fee bow tbe 
moon's orbit can keep paraltei to kM£y as* 
iiuj fuppofe k to do r £br if a body* be earr 
f ied along with another bodf , witk the fame 
▼eloci^ and in die fame direction witK <dba4f 
other body, round a third body at reft> thia 
body will remain in die fame pofition widi 
regard tt> the other two bodies diarimg die 
"whcAe time of tbe revolution:. If the meon^ 
lor inflance, wds, firom conjisndkxi, to^ fae 
carried along by the earth, in the fkmer dan 
re£tion and with the Sxmt vek)cil^ itfisbl 
has, round the fim, widiout revobing 
found the earth in her orbit, ifar wotxld 
continue during doc whcde time in dooe ikmc 
pofitioft wilh regard to theibn and eartk. 
Suppofe her, by the eacth's progreffijre mo«- 
tSxm^ to> be carried (widkout moving ii» heir 
Of bit) hom E to ^ $ wheo; fhe arrived at e^ 
flie woixld be ia the &nie pofidoa or iitua- 
tioa witb regard to the fun and earth' a& &c 
was at E : but £he was in^ cof^tnuftioa with 
^But: fua and earth: at £ ; therefore fhe will 
be die fame at e. And let her be in every 
other part of her orbit, and die cafe will be 
ihc lame. Therefore; her orbit dodii not 

move 
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move parallel to it itfelf 5 nor doth her fyno- 
dical and periodical month vary, as they are 
fuppofed to do. They may contrive their 
orreries, and other machines, to fhew it to 
be fo J but this will not prove that it is fo 
in fadl. 

In the above cafe, the mooil is fuppofed 
to have no motion in her orbit, or round the 
earth 5 but if' you fuppofe her to .mov6 
round in her orbit, while fhe is carried a- 
long with the earth, the cafe will be the 
fame. For if to die motion of the moqn, 
wliereby it is carried roimd the earth at reft, 
be fuperadded the fame mptioii, both in re« 
gard to • velodty and diredtion, as the earth 
itfelf Jias, ihe will defcribe about the ear^ 
the &me orbit, with as great regularity as if 
the earth was indeed at reft; but if the 
eardi was indeed at reft:, the moon would 
complete her fynodical in the fame time as 
ihe completed her periodical month : i.e, 
fuppofe her from N, where (he is in ccm- 
junftion with the fun and earth, to revolve 
round her orbit the earth being at reft ; 
when (he came to N again, (he would a- 

gain 



\ 
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gain be in conjunction with the iun and 
earth. Therefore, as the revolution of the 
moon round the earth (fhc being carried 
during the time with the fame motion as 
the earth, both in regard of velocity and di- 
reftion) does no more aiFed her, than the 
prbjedion of a body into the air aftedts it ; 
but the body will fall in the fame relative 
place as if the earth was at reft 3 therefore^ 
I fay, the moon, after every revolution 
round the earth, will be found in the fame 
place and fituation, with regard to the fun 
and earth, as (he was in when fhe begun her 
revolution ; and therefore her fynodical and 
periodical month will be the fame. Let AB 
(Fig. i^.) be a portion of the ediptic; if Fig. 15J 
the moon was to move round the earth at 
reft, her change would be at tf, her firft 
quarter at i, her full at r, her laft quarter 
at dy and her change at a again. Now, 
fuppofe, while the earth goes forward in the 
ecliptic from E to d, that the moon moves 
a quarter of her orbit ; then, as fhe is car- 
ried along with the earth with the fame ve- 
locity and in the fame direftion, when 
the earth arrives at ^, fhe will be at E ; 

F f and 
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and when the earth is at y, fhe will be 
at g ; and when the earth gets to hy fhe will 
be at i 5 and when the earth conies to /, 
fhe will be at K, in conjunction with the 
earth and fun, as before at a. ^ £. £)• 

If the orbit of the moori interffedred the 
orbit of the earth conftantly in the fame 
place, during her annual revolution round 
the fun, her node&, her apfides, her apo- 
geon, perig^>n, fyzygies, ^nd fuch like; 
Would remain the fame, and not vary or 
change ; and there would be no eclipfcs ci-* 
ther of the fun or moon. But as the moon 
accompanies the earth, which is itfelf in 
motion, and by her different pofitions, at 
different times, with regard to the earth 
and fun, as fhe is carried round that 
luminary, \% varioufly a6ted upon by the 
light and fpirit, and by the prefTure which 
tethers her to the earth, and by that which 
detains her in her orbit round the funj 
her path is thereby made to interfeft tha 
path of the earth in different places, fome- 
timesf nearer full and new moon, fometime^ 
further off, and fo intermediately : whence^ 

of 
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of neceflity, (he mufl come to her full and 
change in different parts of her orbit -, her 
apogeon and perigeon, or greateft and leaft 
diilaace from the e;ajrth, muft change ; her 
nodqs will go bai:k, and hpr apfides go for- 
ward ; and all the other anomalies and va- 
riatipns to which flie is fuhjeft, will a- 
rijfe. And thefe will be caufed by the dif- 
ferent degrees of prefTure towards the fun, 
and towards the earth, at different times 
acting differently upon her ; for thefe pref- 
fures v4ier.eby Ihe is preffed towards the fun 
and earth, a& foinetimes ftronger, ibme- 
times weaker ; aft fometimps in conjunc- 
tbn with eaqh other, fometimes in oppofi- 
tion to «ach other; and ibmetimes their 
forces or impulses are direft, and fometimes 
oblique, according to the different difiances 
of the moon in her fevcral afpeds. And I 
hope it may be as intelligible and fatisfac- 
tory, Jto have rccQurfe to the different force 
of the preffure of the moon and earth to- 
wards the fun, to account for her variation, 
as to the different force of gravity ; efpe- 
pially as the Newtonians feem now willing 

F f 2 to 
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to allow, that the impulfcs of an ethereal 
medium are the caufe of gravity. 

The moon, from her change to the end 
of her iirft quarter, lofes fomething of her 
fwiftnefs ) in her fecond quarter, from the 
quadrature to her oppofition, or full moon, 
ihe increafes in velocity; in her third 
quarter, from oppoiition or full moon^ to 
her laft quarter, fhe agsdn lofes of her mo- 
tion ; and from that quarter, to the con- 
junction or new moon, fhe again recovers 
her fwiftnefs : and alfo in the fecond and 
third quarters, her orbit is more concave or 
curve than that of the earth, and confe^ 
quently fhe is further from the earth ; and 
in her fourth and firfl, her orbit is lefs 
curve than the earth's orbit, and confe«- 
quently fhe is nearer the earth. This dif* 
ference of velocity in the moon, is called 
her variation^ wherein fhe contradids the 
laws of the motion of a planet in an elliptic 
orbit, by which fhe fhould defcribe areas 
proportionable to the times of defcription. 
And this variation was firfl difcovered by 
the Noble Tycho, and fuppofed by him to 

arife 
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arife from a certain libratory motion back-f 
wards and forwards, whereby the moon is 
alternately accelerated and retarded. Sir 
Ifaac Newton accounts for this variation, 
from the difference of the forces of the gra- 
vity of the moon and earth to the fun, ari- 
fing from the different, diflances of the moon 
in her different afpeifts ; the one force act- 
ing in the way, or contrary to the way of 
the moon about the earth 5 the other adting 
in the line to or from the earth : the firft 
caufing the moon to defcribe a larger or 
fmaller area in the fame time, according as 
it tends to accelerate or retard her ; the o- 
thcr changing the form of the lunar orbit 
from what it ought to be, merely from the 
moon*s gravity to the earth; and both toge- 
ther making up that inequality which is 
called the variation. If the Newtonian 
reader will be pleafed 'to fubfHtute, in the 
loom of the forde of gravity, the impulfe 
or preffure of the fpirit, he may account 
for this variation mechanically, by his ma- 
iler's own method of reafbning. For if 
the impulfive force or preffure of the fpi- 
f it at the hinder part, or dark hemiiphere 

of 
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of the moon, and the preffure of the ^irit 
on the hinder part, or dark hemifphere of 
the earth, were tp aft alone, vddioUjt ei- 
ther the nioon or earth having any lateral 
impulfe; the moon and the earth would 
thereby be impelled towards die fun 5 but 
with different degrees of velocity. At the 
conjundion, the nioon being nearer to the 
fun than the earth, would g^n upon the 
earth eyery mon^ent, and get wiore ?md 
ijiore out pf that fphere of preffure which 
chains her to the earth. At the oppofition, 
the earth being nearer to the fun than the 
moon, would gain upon the naoon, and 
jendeavour to leave her behind it. And at 
the quarters, the moon and earth being ar 
bout the fame diftance from the fun, would 
be impelled toward? it with equal velocity ; 
4Jad would approach nearer and nearer to 
each other, until they met at the fun: 
whereas, at cgnjunflion and oppofition, they 
would recede further and furdier from each 
i>ther in their approach to die fun. Now, 
it is a law of the Newtonian philofophy, 
diat the power which tends to feparate the 
moon from the eafth will abate the velocity 

of 
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of her motion, and that which tends to 
make her approach to the earth Will increafe 
her velocity ^ and therefore from the points 
where the impulfe oT prfeflure of the fpirit 
oft their dark hefflifpheres ads in fuch a 
diredtion and itianft^r as to bring the nioon 
and earth nearer and nearer together, to the 
points where the faiipulfe of iht Ipirit be- 
gihs to have a contrary tendency, namely, 
to feparate hef from the earth, the mooii 
will be accelerated in her motion; and 
from the points where the adion of the ipi- 
rit on their dark hemifpheres tends to fepa- 
f ate the moon and thfe earth, to the points 
where the fpiwt a<fts in a contrary tendency, 
namtly, to make the mooii approach 'to the 
earth, (he Will be retarded in her motion : 
and, confequently, her velocity will be 
incfeafed frdm her laft quartet to conjunc- 
tion or ftew moon^ and from her firft quar- 
ter to oppofition or full moon 5 and dimi^ 
fiiihed in the famfe proportion from conjunc- 
tion or new moon, to the firft quarter, and 
from oppofition or full moon, to the laft 
quarter ; and at new and full, her orbit will 
be flattened, and (he will, other things be- 
ing 
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ing equal, be neareft to the earth; as 
her orbit will be more curve, and flie, 
other things being equil, will be fartheft 
from the earth at the quarters. And thefe 
variations will chiefly take place in the oc- 
tants, as I find Mr Machin has obferved. 

" It is v6ry fuiprifin^,*' fays Dr John 
Keil, " that the moon, which of all the 
" heavenly bodies is the neareft to us, 
" {hould be of that difEcult accefs ; and 
** that it fhould be fo hard to find out her 
*' ways, and the caufes of dl hef irregula- 
" rities/' — ^As her ways are {o hard to 
find out, I (hall content myfelf with this 
general account of her nlotidn, and not en- 
ter into fiirther particulars. No doubt but 
the different ftreams of light fi-om the other 
planets break in upon the Iphere of pref- 
fure, and fo make fome alteration in the 
force by which ihe is prefled to the earthy 
as I fuppofe they have fome fuch efied: 
upon the fphere of preffure whereby the 
earth is retained in its annual orbit round 
the fun ; but in what manner or degree, I 
leave to future difcovcries to afcertain. 

" The 
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The greateft part of the theory of the 
moon," lays Mr Machin, " is laid down 
" without any proof; and thofe propofi- 
tions relating to the moon's motion which 
are demonftrated in the Principia^ do 
♦* generally depend upon calculations very 
♦* intricate and abftrufe 5 the truth of which 
" is not eafily examined, even by thofe 
" who are moft Ikilful ; and which how- 
ever might be eafily deduced from other 
principles/* And in another ' place he 
fays, " It fcems to me that there is more 
^* force neceffary to account for the motion 
of the moon's apogee, than what arifes 
from the variation of the moon's gravity 
" to the fim, ' in its revolution about the 
^* eailh 5 neither is there any method that 
** I have ever yet met with, upon the com- 
monly received principles, which is per- 
fedlly fufficient to explain the motion of 
the moon's apogee." Thefe quotations 
are taken from a piece defigned to fupply 
what was wanting in the theory of the 
moon, as it. is a fpeculation founded on a 
phyfical caufe ; but in which, for want of 
^xn^^ the author did not fugceed to his 
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wifh, as he moft ingenuoufly acknowledges, 

n Hovr happy is it^ that what is of in>t 

mediate ufe to mankind, concerning the 
motion of the moon and earthy may be 
known by. comparing the obfervatioos of 
former ages with thofe of the prcfcnt, and 
does not depend upon the knowledge of 
the pbyiical caufe ! 

I flmll conclude this chapter, with offer- 
ing a conjefture concerning thofe appear* 
ances on the furface of the moon, which 
the vulgar take for eyes^ nofe, and mouthy 
and philofophers for fea and land. 

The face of the fun viewed through a 
telefcope, makes an appearance not much 
unlike that of the moon. It is diitinguifh-* 
ed and diverfified with ai great variety of 
maculae or fpots ; fome parts having a moft 
lucid bi'ightnefs, others being of a dark and 
duikifh colour. None indeed could "ever 
dream, that thefe were feas and land> or that 
this luminary was habitable ^ ; and fo muft 

neceffarily 

r 

* I ought to beg pardon ibr pretendbg to Uaat the 

human 
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ntccSknly be bd to have other thoughts of 
diefe appearanoes in diei £uDe of the fun» 
than €)£ thpfe in the moon. But to every 
unprejudiced perfi)h Jt will at ieafl: ieem pro«- 

bable, 

human imagination, etpccially in matters of philofophy : for 
I find, that Oirdimil Cufa is of opinion, that not only the 
moQO aad planets are worlds, but that the fixed &arsi and 
alio the fun itfelf^ are worlds, and inhabited ; each by in- 
habitants fuitable to their reipedive planets. I wUl beg 
leave to let down his words. Su^icamur in rij^ioHefoHs ma^ 
gh efifikiffSy <lar4St 44 itUtmnatos imuUe^uaJej iudfitatvis^ 
J^ntfu£»ns itim$^ ^am in iuna^ ubi fuagis Attatici i it in^ 
terra $fmgU maiiriaks et cr^: «/ ilU intglU^ualh natunt 
folaresjint multum in a^u, et farum in potentia ; terreni nter9 
magis infotintiai et parwti in a3u ; lunar es in medi&JluBuaMtes* 
Hk fmitkm 4fpinamur 4x i^^Uuntia igidU fills ^ aquatlca fitrnd ^^ 
serea imofp et^avedine ttuU^ri^i terr^; et teinjimiliter de 
aliis Jlellarum regiombui^ /ufficantei nttUam habitatidnibus ca* 
rere, quafi tot fint partes particulares muTiMaUs unius uni'verji^ 
ftotfuntftell^t quorum non efi numeruj, nifi apud ebtn qui wtnia 
m numtra creenrit, 

** We conjedlqre,'* (ays he, *' that the inhabitants of 
/^ the fiin are, like the nature of that planet, more clear 
^^ and bright, more intelleAual and ipiritual, than thofe 
" in the moon, where they are nearer to the nature of 
*' that duller planet ; and thole in the earth are more grols 
'^ and material than either : lb that thefe intelle<5h]al na- 
'^ tures in the fun are more form than matter, thofe in the 
'' earth more matter than form, and thofe in the moon of 
" a middle nature between both. And this we opine 
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bable> that they are owing to a fimilar 
caufe. But I ihall be told. That the fun has 
the appearance of fire and flame, which the 
moon has not. To which I anfwer, Thab 
fb the thing ought to be : for at the orb of 
the fun, the matter of the heavens is really 
in the condition and adion of fire ; fi-efh 
fpirit being continually prefixed in, as that 
which* is diflblved is prefled out in flame 
and light 5 the pure ether breaks in pieces 
the denfb air, die grofs air difperfes his light, 
as Job exprefles it. And diefe mafTes of 
coagulated air prefTed into the folar fire, I 
iuppofe to be the caufe of the dark appear- 
ances in its body ; in fome fuch manner as 
the fupply of fi-efh fewel to a culinary fire 
obfcures its brightnefs in thofe parts to 
which the fewel is applied, until it diffolves 
it, and the fire burns up with increafe of 

'' from the fiery influence of the fun, the watery and ac- 
'* reoiis influence of the moon, and the material heavincls 
^^ of the earth. And in ibme fuch like manned it is with 
'* the regions of the other ftars ; for we fufped, that none 
*^ of them are without inhabitants, but that there are (b 
*^ many particular worlds and parts of this one univerfe, 
'^ as there are ftars, which are innumerable, unlels it be 
^^ to him who created all things In number." 

brightnefs. 
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brightneis. Now, tibe orb of the moon re- 
ceiving her light at febond hand from the 
fun, the adion of the light and ipirit on heir 
iurface muft be weaker, and confequently 
the lucid parts of her body will not have fo 
bright and vivid an appearance, as thofe in 
the face of the fun : and thofe parts where 
the ipirit flows in^ may alfo have a different 
aipe<^ from the macule of the fun ; fince 
the action of refledion cannot be in the 
fame degree, or have the fame efFedts, as the 
adtion of fire itfelf. The other planets too 
have fome fuch like appearances, though^ 
by reafon of their fituation and diftances, 
they vary from each other. But," lays Dr 
Keil, " if there were no parts in the moon 
higher than the reft, no prominent points, 
then a right line in the dichotomy or 
quadratures, and an elliptic line in all o- 
ther phafes, would terminate the light 
and dark parts of the difk. But when 
the moon is viewed with a teleicope, we 
" find that there is no regular line which 
feparates, light and darknefs in the moon's 
furface ; but the confines of thefe parts 
appear as it were toothed, and cut with 

" innumerable 
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f5 innumecable notches and breaks; and e-^ 
^ ven in the dark part, near the borders of 
^ lihe hicid far&ce^ thene are &en ibme 
^nall places enlighloicd by the fun's 
beams: and ispon the fourth day after 
new mooa, thar may be perceived ibme 
ihtning points, like rvcks.or imall ifiajidsj 
within the dark body of the moon ; but 
not far from the confines of light and 
darknefs>^ there are obferved odier lifcde 
fpaces whkii join to the enli^tened for- 
face, but run out into the dark iidc; 
which by degrees change their ^ure^ till 
at laft tb^ come wholly within the illti- 
ilrated face, and have no dark parts 
round thiem: aftcrward:8 we ohferve 
many more fhiriing fpaoes to arife by de-=^ 
^ees, aiKl to appear withm the dark fide 
of. the moon, which, before they drew 
near to the confines df light and darfc- 
n^fs,. were, invifiblc, being without any 
lig^t, biit whcUy immerfed in the fha- 
dow. This is obferved in the increafing, 
and the contrary in the decreafing phafes. 
Now, it is impoiiyjle diat thisfhouldbc, 
Uftlefs thefe ihining pdnts were higher 

" than 
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^< dian the reft of the furface, io that the 
*^ light of the futt may reach them. Thefe 
<< fhining points are tbe tcfis of very hig^ 
^< mountains. Befide^ thefe, we likewiie 
<< obferve dven in the iihimiiiated &ce of 
the moQn> wsaty dark and obfcure fpots, 
which feem to be, orfy cav«rns> or large 
cavities ; on which the fun fhining very 
obliquely, and touching only their upper 
«« edge widi hii light, the deeper places rcr 
main without light : but as the fun rifcs 
h^her upon them, they receive mixre 
^^ light, and the ihadow or dark parts grows 
^^ fmaUer and fhortcr, till the fun comes at 
^< laft to fhine dire£Hy upon them; and 
" then the whole cavity will be Uluftrated^ 
^' and the parts which were ob&ure before, 
^< will then look as bright as the tops of the 
*< mc^untains. From theie conAant ob&r- 
<< vations, it is plain to a demonftraticm, 
*^ that the moon^s face is covered with 
mountains in fome places, and that in 
others it is cut with deep pits and ca^ 
vems." The defign and drift of this is 
to prove, that the moon may be a world; 
md if it is ^ world, it muft have inhabi- 
tants ; 



cc 
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tants ; and thefe inhabitants, if of the hu- 
man race, I prefume, muft have cities to 
dwell in 5 and if they have cities and towns, 
it is plain, I think, to a demonftration, that 
diey would be as vifible through a telefcope 
as diefe mountains and caverns which they 
pretend to difcover fo clearly : for a city, 
as large as London or Paris, might furely 
be as eafily difcerned, as any of thefe pro- 
minencies they pretend to meafure to fuch 
exaiftnefs. But this by the way. I Ihall 
now endeavour to fliew, that,* upon my 
hypothefis, the moon ought to have, and 
naturally will have fiich like appearances of 
brighter and darker parts, from the adtion 
of ^e light and ipirit upon its furface ^ and 
which, by a prepoilefled imagination, may 
be improved into mountains and caverns, 
and perhaps into towns and cities, if the 
hint was given by a proper perfon. Whe- 
dier the furface of the moon be even or un- 
even, I pretend not to determine. No 
doubt it was formed in fuch a manner as 
beft to anfwer the end for which it was de- 
figned. And it may be uneven and fcabrous, 
and yet be no habitable world. However, 

the 



the light from die fail will ad upon it with 
the fame force with whidi it cities from 
the Cun^ and ffarikes upon it : and as die fpi-*- 
rit ruihes into the place of dve light in {hx>-- 
portion to the fbtce with whidi the light if ^^ 
radiates, the lij^t and ipirit will atfl upon 
the furfaoe of die moon in the fame maa«> 
ner, though not in the ianike degree^ as at 
idle fun s and dus light, by its reiterated re^^ 
iledions and rebounds from the furface of 
the moon, forms diat oip of light next the 
fun, with' thin edges and n thick crown> 
which f ifei; above^ and appears lai^ger than 
the dark fide of the moon* We may have 
ibme idea of this buiUe and commotion^ 
from a current flopped by a dam, or any 
other obftacle $ or from A mill-race when 
it is turning the ^eat wheel : the water, as 
it comes againft the obihcie, is beat back 
again, and put into a great combuilion^ if 
I may be allowed the expreffion, and forms 
little frothy w^ves ; and if the dam or ob- 
ftacle is not too high, fome of thefe litrie 
waves will break over it. To this buftle 
and repercuffive motion of the light, I fup- 
pofe, it is owing that a right line does not 

H h terminate 
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terminate the light and dark parts of the 
difk of the moon in the dichotomy or qua- 
dratures, and an elliptic line in the other 
phaies; but that the light breaks out into 
notches and teeth, and that the edge appears 
ragged and jagged. And tfiis is more vifible 
on the confines of thefe parts, becaufe it is 
there that the fpirit afts, and is every now 
and then breaking into the light, as the 
light does into the fpirit j which may ahb 
be the caufe of thofe fliining points which 
arc obferved within the dark body of the 
moon, but not far from the confines of 
light and darknefs. And the dark and ob« 
fcure fpots, which are obferved in the illu- 
minated face of the moon, are the places 
where the fpirit blows into day, as the fcrip- 
tures exprefs it, in fpeaking of the earth ; 
and thefe fpots or dark parts grow fmaller 
and fhorter, as the adtion and fridtion there 
divide the grains of the fpirit, and reduce 
them into light. That the light and fpirit 
fhould form /uch like dappled appearances 
as are obferved on the face of the moon, 
cannck feem flrange, if we confidier, that 
the whole art of perfpe<5tive depends upon 

Ught 
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light and (hade ; and that to the different 
application of them, and to their gradual at-- 
tenuations and different degrees of ftrength, 
are owing thofe pleafing deceptive appear-i- 
ances of objedls upon a plain furface, which 
we have in painting and ingravings. 

I cannot here omit making a refledion 
upon what the moderns tell us of the an- 
cients. They fay, that the Chaldeans, in 
two thoufand years time, did not know that 
the moon was an opaque body, and recei- 
ved her light from the fun ; and yet, at the 
fame time, acquaint us, that they were 
mofl diligent obfervers of the heavens: 
which I cannot help thinking a little incon- 
fjftent, when, for fome days before, and 
fome days after the change, the body of the 
moon is vifible to the naked eye, with a 
border or edge of light fuelling above her 
dark fide, and increafing, until fhe fhews 
her full face, or whole enlightened hemi* 
fphere. 

H h 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the fun fiantUng ftiHt Jofh. x. 12. 13, 

T Hen Pake Jojhua to the IsrA in the day 
when the Lord delivered u^ the Amo-^ 
rites before the ehtUrert of Ijhaely and bejaid 
inthejightoflfraely Sun, fland Ml upon 
Gibeon, and tbeu moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. [ii^H po^:i rw on twaia tra«^}. 

And the fun ftood flUl, [dt], and the moon 
ftayed, En»)fl until the people had avenged 
tbemfehes upon their enemies, h not this 
written in the book of Jajherf So Ac 
fun ftood fHU in the midft of heaven, 
[EM5tMn ^2ma wntm •wwroj and ha/ied not to 
go down for a whok day* 

The conftruSion of this pafiage has been 
one of tihe greateft ohftades to Ae recovery 
of the principles of the true plwfofophy, of 
any thrown in the way. While the earth 
was fuppofed to ftand ftill, and the fun to 
move round it, fcripture and philofophy 
walked hand in hand ; and no one made the 

leaft 
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ledl. doubt but ^at ^e Bible fpoke as ftridk^ 
ly true in pbilofophical pcsints, a& it did in 
l^ofe. relating t» hiftory, geography, and 
chronoiogy. When the difcon^^ry of the 
nu^on of the earth made a breach in the 
unlcm betw^n fcripture and philoTophy, 
people had then £o high a veneration and 
rerrerenee for the word of Grod, that they 
duift not think it accommodated to the Mfe 
conceptions of the vulgar in its philofophy, 
more than in any other point 3 as judging 
fuch an * cqamion derogat^xy to the honour 
and value of the iacred oracles, and as 
tending to weaken the authority, and put in 
question the divinity of the whole book : 
and this made ^em rather chuie to abide 
by the Ptolemaic fyftcm, than give up their 
Bible. But at the laft, what by the repeti- 
tion of experiments to prove the truth of 
the Copernican iyftem, and what by the 
pious labours of philofophic divines, in or- 
der to convince us, that the defign of the 
fcriptures was not to inftru€l us in natural, 
but in divine knowledge ; and that thbfe 
texts which Ipeak of the fun as moving, 
and of the earth as ftanding ftill, were not 

to 
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to be taken in the ftrift propriety of the 
words, or philoibphical verity, but accor* 
ding to the appearance of things, and the 
vulgar notions and opinions which men have 
of them ', our fcruples were removed, and 
we can now coolly give up the philofophy 
of fcripture, which is almoft two thirds of 
our Bible, and yet devoudy believe the 
whole to be the unerring word of G<Ki. 
After this notion of the fcripture being 
adapted ad c^tum vulgi in its philofophy, 
became the general opinion of the age, and 
the dp6trine of the pulpit as often as di- 
vines had occaiion to treat of fuch matters ; 
it could not be expedled, that any one would 
go to the Bible in queft of philofophy, or 
pay any regard to what it faid upon phyiical 
fubjedls : fb that we were left to ourfelves 
to fet up what principia we pleafed, and to 
propagate them as the true philosophy. And 
I am much miftaken, if this has not contri- 
buted more than any other caufe to leflen 
die authority and influence of the facred re- 
cords J and this is now fo rivgtted in our 
minds, that the very mention of the fcrip- 
ture-philofophy is treated with an indignan^t 

contempt 5 
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contempt ; and the philofopher appeals to 
the divine for the abfurdity of the notion. 

I am inclined to think, that this text has 
not been fully underftood, either by thofe 
for, or by thofe againft the motion of the 
earth ; each party taking it for grinted, that 
the orb or body of the liin was what was 
meant in the "text ; whereas »Dtt^, Jhemejhy 
the Hebrew word here ufed, whatever may 
be its derivation, is not the fun itfelf, but 
die folar light, or diat flux or flxeam which 
hits the earth, and is continued from thence 
to the fun. That it is not the body or orb 
of the fun, is plain from this very text a- 
lone * : for the fua is commanded to iland 

ftill 

* There are other texts which fix the me^nmg of this 
word ; as, i ^am* xi. 9. Ti? morrow hy that time the [u^av] . 
fim is hot; and Neh, vii. 3. Until the vnv^ be hot; and Exod, 
xvi. 21. Andnjuhen the \yyx^fun waxed hot ^ it (the maniia) " 
melted. So Jonah, iv. 8. ^he [u^ov] fun heat upon the head of 
Jonah. Pfahn cxxi. 6. 7he [ttrou^] fan Jhatt not Jmite thee by 
I diP^i nor [n-i^]] the moon hy night. In all which places the orb 
or body of the fun cannot be intended ; ndther can th^ ex- 
prefllions be properly applied to it : but may moft properly be 
applied to the folar light ; and is ftridly true of it, as it hits 
and a^s upon the earthy and creatures, in light^ heat, and 

aU 
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IHU upon Gibeon 5 but the body or orb of 
the fun was not there to obey die com^ 
mand, and ftand ftill ; but the iblar light 
was there, and ftood ftill, and ftayed there ; 
and this was the thing required by Joftiud, 
and to what he ipoke. And if the fokr 
li^t adting upon the earth, b^ the caufe 
of the motion of the esuth, then fpeaking to 
it, to ceafe that a^on, is more proper tihian 
to fpeak to the earrfi, which is only paflive 
in the cafe ; for ftopping that adion would 
of courfe ftop the motion of the earth. As 
it is the folar light which was commanded 
to ftand ftill on Gibeon, fb it is the lunar 
light that is fpoken to, to ftand ftill in die 
valley of Ajalon. Thatm% ireby the word 
Ufed here, is the reflefted light of the moon, 
and not her orb or body, a fingle text may, 

all its other eSoSts } as the dreams or Quxes^ from the dm 
and orbs, were ordered to do, Gm* u 19* wki* Ci^yn^J to 
fi^ the part of light, Cffr. upoti th^ earth. For though 
Ae body or orb of the fun has light and heat, and though 
the ftream or flux of atoms between it and the earth. Is 
light and heat ; yet no part but that which touches the 
earth, is light or heat to the earth : and both are increa- 
fed by the fridlion and agitation of their parts at the earth's 
furface. 
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I think, determine, viz. Deuf.xxxm. 14. 
J^ar the pretious things put forth by u^m\ the 
fnoom^ plural ; ivhicH (hews it cannot be the 
body or orb of the moon : for this is but 
cine fmgolar s but the fluxes or fbeams of 
reJfleSed light are feveral, and feverally re- 
Ited^d lo us, frMn tj&e ieveral f^afes of the 
, moon. $0 diicp. fv. 19. the tt^tcf, Jhemejh^ 
m% /W^, and D^aa3> cocbimy are faid to be 
^videdy or proportioned out unto all nations 
under the mhoie beavms ; whidi expreilion, 
thouglx k i6 ribt, With any pr6priety, appli- 
cable to the bodies of the fun, moon, and 
ftars, is literally true of the fluxes or fbeams 
of light from them* 

There ate three other ttebrew words, 
which I mufl beg leave to explain, namely, 
Ol*T, Tpjr, Stnd MBn. tyn, tendered^ ^andJUI/^ 
in the margin, be Jilenty is to cfeafe from 
that adlion in which the agent fpoke of is 
fijppofed to be employed. See Hammond 
mpon Pfdm iv. 4. * and PJidm cvii. The 

word, 

* ^ikithmfafiinJmptMm/mHiturfniiffiaionei itfikn 
fro cijbre, ana i$fifi9r9 : fimU qwd iaifmus in mftra 'omta^ 

I i cvla 
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word, as a noun, is ufed for a calm, 
nom^ myo op% He {God) maketbthejiorm 
a calm. So the word, in this place, applied 
to the folar light, is, to ceafe acting up- 
on Gibcon in its ufual manner. The wri- 
tcrs of the New Teftament make ufe of die 
like phrafeology; as, Jkforiiv.39. jindjefus 
faid to the fea^ S/WTra^f-, BeJikAt^ Tce(pi^MffB^ 

tula lingua, cum eum qui nobis mokftus efi^ etiamfaSrs, fuam^ 
nns nihil dicat^ tacere^ id eft^ ciffare^jubinuu. Sie Jud. xviii. 9« 
Et vos filetiSf id tfi^ ci£atis* Sic Jer. xxxvUi. 27. Silugrwif 
ab eo, id eflt defierunt interrogare* Sic Latinis filentes, item 
coetus filentum /unt mants, Firg, Silet rex ipfe filentum* 
Jta Latinist Inter arma filent leges. Mddorch*s Ld^'s 
critica iacra, under the word oi^t 

Th^ "word fientinm, and its verh JlleOf are alJIb applied. 
In (bme fuch manner as om is here in the text, to fubjedts 
wherein the light is either not in adlion, or where its ac- 
tion is but imall and weak ; as Uma fikm in Pliny ; and^- 
/rff//ii'/v«<^ in Virgil; which are exprefHons for the new 
moon, whofe dark hemifphere, or that where the light is 
not in adUon, is turned towards us. ^frverafiUntia noSis 
in Lucretius; andiio;r, et Diana qua fiUntium regis, in Ho- 
race, are delcriptive of the oight, wherein there is but a very 
fmall degree of that adlion in which light and day confift. 

f This word 0*11 is in thb place rendered by Aquila, 
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be mute : and there was a great calm, fay, 
as a verb, fignifies to fubfift or be fubfift- 
ed, to fuftain or be fuftained, to fupport 
or be fupported 5 or to fupport, and fo fuf- 
tain or make fubfift, whatever is the fub- 
je(St of which it is fpoken. As a noun, it 
is ufed for the pillar or column of the cloud 
and fire, which was miraculoufly fupported, 
fo that the common adtions of wind, or 
fuch like, did not diflipate or drive the parts 
of the cloud by day, or of the fire by night, 
from over the camp of the Ifraelites, And 
this is a cafe in point ; for the folar, light 
upon Gibeon was fo fupported, that the 
Ipirit could not pufli into it, caufe it to re- 
cede, and fb take hold of the wings of the 
earth to give it motion as ufual. And yo-- 
nab i. 15. it is ufed for ftilling the raging of 
the fea 5 WTD tyr^ "Ton, ^nd the fea cea^ 
fed from her raging. So the word applied 
to the folar and lunar lights, will fignify, 
that thefe two fluxes ceafed, upon the com- 
mand to be filent or ftill, firom the a(aion 
in which they were before, (as the fea cea- 
fed from her raging), and were lupported 
in that condition j fo that the folar light did 

I i 2 not 
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not fprlng out) and draw in the ^irit ; nei- 
ther did the fpirit break in upon the^ lights 
and make it recede or fpiing out^ and fb 
give room for freih light to come in> and 
for the fpirit to take its place, and fo niovc, 
the earth. The confequence to the earth 
was> that it was arrefted in its courie; and 
to the moon, that her orb was ftopped from 
walking in brigbtnefsy as Job beautifully ex* 
prefles it. The noun ^n comes next under 
confideration. The verb mn fignifies to di- 
vide, or cut off a fegment, without regard 
to equal or unequal parts, unlefs * determi- 
ned by the context j fee Marius de Calafio^ 
So I take it here to be ufed for that moiety 
of the heavens which correfponded or an- 
fwered to the line of interfeftion of the 
light and darknefs, or the folar horizon up- 
on the earth : for Gibeon, as I fuppofe, 
was near that line where the folar light was. 
commanded to be ftill ; and it ftayed in the 
correfpondent line of the heavenis. For one 
intent of the miracle was, that the enemies 
might not efcape alive, by favour of the 
night : and there feems the lefs reafon for 
a miracle to make the folar light ftay, when 

it 



it would have condnuad^ many> hours above 
the horizon without one; For the miracle 
is generally fuppo&d by ChrHlian writerfii 
to have^ happened about ten or eleven in 
Aemorningi in the month of April, or 
thweabouts j and bythe Jewiflii upondie 
8th of June j 0« S. So that, withoiit»any 
miraculous^ fupply of lighti there would 
have been day*ligh^, in the ordinary 'Courf6 
df nature, for fcveoi eight, or nine hours'. 
Bute to fee the folar light juft ready to go 
off, and yet- ftay upon Gibeon for the ipace 
of almoft a whole day, in defence of whofe 
•inhabitants thelfraelites were fighting; and 
this done for the fake of thefervants of the 
true Godi and thedeftruftfonof the wer^ 
(happers of the hoft of heaven ^^ for fuch 
were the five confederate kings, — was*a mi* 
racle- neeeffiiry for the- compktioi^ of- the 
vidoiyy and digrmvindke nedw^ 

It is- evident fiwn: the words- of the 
text, that it was- the folar light at that time 
afting upon Gibeon, which was command^ 
ed to ftand ftill j and if that ' light obeyed 
thecommandi andftayed, this iraplicsi that 

the 
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the earth did not move ; in the fame man* 
ner as Solomon faying, that the folar light 
Iprings out, and goes off, implies, that the 
earth turns round : becaufe, if the earth 
had proceeded in its ufual motions, diurnal 
and annual, or in either of them, that 
ftream of folar light would be fhifted off, 
and left behind the earth ; and fb would e- 
very fucceflive column of light as it came 
on. So by the lunar light being command- 
ed to ftand ftill upon Ajalon, and by its 
ftajdng there, we may conclude, that the 
motion of the orb of the moon was thereby 
arretted: for had her orb gone on in her ufiial 
courfe, the lunar light would not have 
flayed on Ajalon, but have fhifted its fla- 
tion. And as the lunar light is none other 
but the folar light which adls upon the orb 
of the moon, and is thence refledted to the 
earth j it feems as if flopping the adiion of 
that light on Ajalon, and flaying it there, 
would alfo flop its operation upon the lunar 
orb, and prevent its fhifting off the edge of 
that orb, and fo giving way to the impulfe 
of the fpirit there ; which, as in the cafe 
of the earth, would flop her motion. How- 
ever, 
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ever, I think it is implied, that her motion 
was flopped, by the lunar light ftaying on 
Ajalon, as the motion of the earth was 
^ flopped by the folar light ftaying on Gibeon : 
and as it is the folar and lunar light which 
then adhially were in thofe places of the 
earth, which Jofhua commanded to con- 
tinue mjlqtu quOy it precludes all fulpicion 
of any deceptio vifus, or of any mock-funs 
or parelia, which fome commentators have 
propofed as a folution of the miracle. 

It has been fhewn above, that there is a 
greater friddon or action of the light at the 
evening edge of the earth, than at the morn- 
ing ; that this occafions a continual draught 
of fpirit or air there -, and that this draught 
gives the earth its motions, both diurnal 
and annual. If therefore this fridtion and 
aftion of the light there was to be fuper- 
feded and ceafe, the draught of the fpirit 
would thereupon be flopped, and the earth 
would of courfe fland flill ; in fome fuch 
manner as the water-wheel of a mill would 
ceafe to be turned round, if the dam or 
race was turned afide, or flopped; or as a 

ihip 
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ihip under fail would lofe its motion, if the 
acSkion of the wind upon hegr fails was 
to ceafe : and die flaying of the fblar light 
upon Gibeon, would as effe<9ually turn off 
die :%iFit, and thereby Kinder it from mo«^ 
ving the .earth> as ihutdng down the fluce«<« 
gate turns off the water of the milWace, 
and prevents ^it from 4noying the cog-^wlieei. 
It is this '^idtion and aftion of the light ^ 
the e3(Kening<^edge of the earth> whidi I 
fuppofe was fuperfeded by the conunand 
to die folar light to be filent, or ftill, HeK 
DH ; obd m coi^equeace of this it iDjr, 
ftayed upon Gibeon, which was the cap or 
edge i^f the eardi whcr^ the ijpirit ^and £^ar 
1^^ ^were a6fctng and moving the gbbe : 
and if the folar tight ceafbd to ad, and 
ftayed there, the draught of the fpim muft 
fkop of coiurfe ; aiid die effedt of the adtion 
of die ibkr ii^t and the ^irit^ diat is, the 
modoH <if the eardi) vraold ceaie lilcewiie* 

Fsg. 1 6. Let T {Fig. i6.) be the earth, S the 
fixn, and die dotted lines LS the grains or 
roafles of the fpirit in their return to the fo- 
kr fire to be ground into light j which, in 

their 
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m 

l^^ir w?Ly, arc ^i»T!p^ fucked w df awn into 
the f:ap of light c, aad intp t^^ pplumn of 
^g)it turned behind i^e eartt^^^ ajs it goes 
fpTWWd i wWcb m^y )^ rpprefented by the 
T^te pmi^i b^tw^en the Wa?|c ftrpkes or 
4o^t^ Upqb, Let ESW be a ep^unui or 
CPWe cif li^t iRterruptc4 by the hfmifphere 
oeift 019 fun, and by that interruption put 
into A new a^on> by which its condition is 
re{id^ed different from that p^t of the fir^ 
gi^ngient next before the earth at £, out of 
whiah it was formed j and which befor^ 
the earth entered it, wa§ in the cpmmpa 
4egree of light ; and EDW a co\}xmn of 
darkn^fs interrupted by the opposite hemi:- 
iphere of the earth, gnd by th^t interrup- 
tion put into a different condition from what 
it vf%s beffu'e the earth entered it ; the parts 
9f it being more compreijed and condea^ 
ifid by the light being hindered from mi^- 
ing with it, and ^r the frnaller n>a£rulds per- 
yading the earth> whidi the groiler cannot 
do* Now, idi^ earthy a^ it goes fprward 
from W to E, is continu^iy Jeaving fiich a 
^lumn of light, apd fuch a column qfi 
darkpfi^y behind it; a^d the fpV'^t ^^ ^^ 

K k lower 
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lower part of the column of darknefs left 
behind the earth, and that fpirit behind the 
lower end of the column of light alfo left 
behind the earth, pufli into the part of the 
column of light the earth hath left behind, 
and into the edge of the cap of light the 
earth hath turned behind ; and the one pro- 
pels, and the other turns the earth, as de- 
fcribed above. And the earth will continue 
to move from W to E ; becaufe the air be- 
hind it, or at the evening-edge W, is con- 
ftantly kept in a different condition from 
the air before it, or at its morning-edge E, 
where it always remains in the common 
ftate, or nearly equal mixture of light and 
fpirit. Now, fuppofe the ftream or flux of 
folar light at the evening-edge, at WG, to 
ceafe that adtion which makes room for a 
foflicient draught of fpirit ; then, inftead 
of pufhing into the cap of light, and into 
the vacuum made by the column of light 
left behind the earth, and fo turning and 
propelling the earth, it would go on, in 
ftrait lines, to the fun, as it does at the 
morning-edge, in the lines h ; and would 
continue to do fo, while the ftream of folar 

light 
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light 6G ftaid at G, upon Gibeon for in- 
ftance: for the preffure of the columns 
ESWi EDW being equal, and no pum 
at W, neither rotation nor progreflion could 
cnfue, but the globe of the earth mufl 
lland ftill 5 and commanding the folar light 
to be jfiJent, and to ftay upon Gibeon, pro- 
duced this efFedt* If it be faid. That the 
Ipirit, reprefented by ///, might puih into 
the folar light at E, where it is fuppofed to 
be in its ufual adion, and turn the globe 
round from E to W^ though it could not 
give it progreflive motion ; I anfwer. That 
the Ipii'it at the morning-edg^, at E, would 
not be liable to be fucked or drawn in there 1 
becaufe there is no fuch heat or fri^on of 
the lights fo no fuch draught there, as there 
is at the evening-edge 5 the firmament be- 
ing in its common condition of nearly an 
equal mixture of light and fpirit: whereas 
at the evening-edge, the column of light 
left behind the earth in itis progreflive mo* 
tibn, and the cap of light, turned behind in 
its rotation, make a conftant draught there ; 
which is the caufe of the fpirit*s adtion upon 
the earth, both as to its progreflion and ro- 

K k 2 tation; 
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tadoii } afiid it % t5i'6 iJart T6f fli6 tap -6^ fipte 
turhM "behind, int6 -^rhich tifee {pint prifhes, 
fo ghre 'dife e^rdi rbtalioti j the ciep of li^ 
being ihort T^^ed at %e evfenihg;-«edge, 
bfec'aufe tiie Iblai: liglit hasoperkted kll-aUdftg 
frdrh dife fefidei'rtidft fedge 'tb the il«Hdi«i, 
eVdtyfiiffe hjfvtirg latdjr ^^eii a ttreri(fiaii: 
Whereais, aft the liloi'hif^-edge, jiiftthfe i^ 
i^erfe h^ befeh thfe caJfe, d^6fy ^ht =havlftg 
lately l3eeh imCfierfed In darkritifB -, ib iMt 
the "^irit pttfh^s into «fti|ht^t^ihe fhbflliH| 
ed|e, biit ihtb dky at the eV^hihg. BUl 
foppofing, for the {J^fefeit, te "l&e f^fijft 
hiig^t pufli in iat E, :j^t It Wdtila %k* te^^Ae 
to gi^'^ ''eat^ rbta^oh-; tib^aafe, tb'ci» 
Ikift, ^it^f^aft M4\ € ^btti, and W tDwantt 
the -^ ^ ihtb the light : bttt it csotdd mk 

db this, "^^ift ^e iblar Ught dkM vtpod 
Gibebii J htdiMiSi II Is diereadlidh, revwi 
ba^ialibS, or dl^tftgln^'df .ille li^tj v^diioli 
^V€s liberty tb the dne -edgcDf the -eardi to 
bfe'lufned ihtb the light, =ai 'the flithfer h 
turaftii but ^ it: titid asthefoJai-i^ht ill 
the line SG, did ttbt ffeaft te afual, >it<]iiBft 
pfefs upon that edge with lan iho-^de of 
fbrce, which no ift^i^ ^tt natvchdfy cajn 

be 



)» fup{x4ibd at £, Woidd be fufHdett: to o^ 
'pm:bisiMi ^nd wJhite xbtt fokr ii]^ ftaid^ 
d¥^ i%m^i»d ^ttmrmed ii^> (ifinucybe^ 
hmtA tli& €X{»«^ian)i fo as die fpiiit cwdd 
«i^ bt-c^li: kii& it, tcliiDh I th^k is j8A<^ 
plied ^ tlie Ht^rew wcmte a«T4M)d ^rasi^ 
&e ^lob6 troald remab mthoat tithexr mt 
mioft >^ f rogre^n. ^And If «ty ^f tfat 
^it WITS di^^i^ ift al^ It w^d^Aimho^ 
i$ei9nte% o9ti# the face>€f ^ eaAh feam^B 
tb'W, «iiid fi»ve as gende bteieises^ joad 
fittiake tii% vspoufs delbend, p^o^s imdewa^ 
to fan, cool, and refirefh the ^5 and^bOBfe 
the heat, that may be fuppofed in thofe 
fttrfis t6 ^wWdl the iuh ^a$ thoh vertfcaL 
lit nay^^ be afi^ed, i^fir^^ injuii^oa 
Wafi«dteti t>ffy ^tA txt l^it aiftud ass ufual 
4i{idn G^seDii, what VEQC^ )tht&pe to gto^difc 
fyiajit ^Gdng at W ^ |«tvlieiKy ^bvef ^di^ 
d^ute ^aiiig jat £i th^is, Whyjni^htnot 
diie a£tiGn:0f die^idtiatiB nsdm the earth 
irdmJB to W, >as well as the laSion ^of the 
^phit^ W move It d^oni W 43d £? Saras 
iflie ^rth was .)to i>e^ its niisstiafi jogaiti 
•fipomlreft, what 'was therelzidietesmnecdiat 
oiwtton itirthe^onetdiiie^oiiL -ti^bm ^thaa in 

the 
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the other ? I anfwer, That the fhifting of 
the column of fokr light, which had ftaid 
thus long upon Gibeoni would make a new 
draught of fjiirit at Wj arid, for the rea-* 
fons above, there could be none at E : and 
^therefore, as foon as ever the folar light be- 
gan to recede, and adniit the ipirit, or as 
ioon as Titn 2W^ D'^V the, day yielded, or 
gave way to the evenings as the fcripture ex-* 
preffeth it. Judges xix. 9*}„ the fpirit was 
ready, and would rufh in, purfue the lights 
and give rotation and progrejQion to thd 
,eartb, a& before, 

I am aware of objeftions that will be 
made to this account of th^ miracle- It 
will be faid, that. the fudden ilpppage: qf 
the earth would occafion inujgydations, and 
overturnings of . buildings, jan^d a general 
^confufion. But fuch objedions as tiiefe 
take their rife,. I think, from our prejudices 
iconcerning motion. We conceive that a 
body once put» into motionj . will continue 
to move on after the power which put it 
into motion leavfes it ; and that it will pre- 
ferve its motioui without the leaft diminu'- 

tion^ 
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tion, until fome other thing put a ftop to 
it. In this cafe, indeed, the earth muft 
have received a violent ftiock, when cither 
its rotatbn or progreffive motion, or both, 
were fufpended 5 becaufe the force fufficient 
to ftop thefe motions muft, at leaft, be 
equal to the force with which it was then 
moving, But this is a wrong ftate of the 
eafe. For the earth moves in a plenitude 
of matter, which ftridly cmbraceth it on 
every fide j and the agent that moves it is 
in continual contad with it, as all its con- 
ftituent parts are with one another, as well 
thofe before, as thofe behind the earth, and 
on every fide. Its motion is ftopped, not 
by any force applied to its foremoft fide, or 
by any obftacle thrown in its way which it 
cannot remove or furmount, but by the 
fluid agent in contad: with it ceafing to im- 
pel it behind. And it may be compared to 
a body moved along or turned round with 
the hand, or any other thing in continual 
contad: with it, not by jerks, but by a con- 
ftant equable motion. When the hand ftops, 
the body is ftopped, without any the leaft 
fhock to itfelf, or to any thing placed upon 

it 
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iu Jul lik« waiMiW, » ihipi wb«n b¥i»lm«4 
ipjftopptd, without aoy iqconvi^nience pr 

4etriniwt ^ itfeJf* <^ any thing ?^hQ»rd* 
Beikles^ th^t which k©^ Ae waters f«)«i 

^vwflowing ^e earth* «fld bdldings, 9^9^ 
fvery thing elfe in thwr proper ikuatkiR% ts 
t^ «3j;pan&vQ and compreiBy^ Ibrce of ^ 
$Fmai3»^At, which Job calh /i&^ g«rme»$ 
0mi fw4ddlingr^md of tbcfea : and this fuf-s 
fer ed aot tdie letil alteration from the iWpt? 
{Nag^ of the ciarth ; but ads in ^ iaow 
manner, whether the earth be in motiD^ 
or at reftfi 

BiTT feme will aik, Gvi ^(?»d ? ^ u/iii ^ 
To what end, to what intent was this nu^ 
radc ? Ltt us fuppo& what the fcriptures 
abundantly prove, that the men of tho& 
days, like odiers of a lati^ date, had got it 
into their heads, that there were &>m& iur 
communicable powers or properties inhei» 
tmt or fiiperadded to matter; or that thU 
machine adfed independent of Jehovah. 
Was it not of ufe, was it not for their 
good, m rcdaim them from thefe faife no* 
tioQs, and to &t iheoa rights this imports 

ant 
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antif&t^ ? And^ how could iSiiitbe done> 
i)iit hf controuHog ;nature» and idi^K^ 
!ihew,mg.that it vnas at theifetek of ite Crea^ 
toiv' ta be maderan^nfbiinictitrihiiisi hands 
to;deiti'(^ its oiarii wodhippcrs and<ii^otaries^ 
and'tafdpportthe iimtfxfid: feivaiits of Je- 

nbt be deftro^ed, "w^out putting; in end 
to all nature/ Bdtthey could be^made to ad;, 
itiheamuiiand of a. delegated .pec£bn, con«^ 
-trary to' their ordinary operations : and this 
x»ras convincing evidence, even to demon- 
ftration>' that the heavens were not/ what 
their worfhippcrs to6k them to be, a god, 
but tht workmanifhip of Gbd j and that God 
was Jehovah, dibmaker of heaven and eardi. 
It vm ihe^ng thefe airlators, that the hea- 
vens ivere only delegates, ! and had nothing 
but a Unnted power of acting ; and that Je- 
hovah had referved to himfelf die rule in 
the kingdoms of men ; and of which,, in 
deipite of their god, the heavens, he would 
make them fenfible. -It was laying by ac- 
tions, what Jehovah faid to Ncbuchadnez- 
i^ar in words, ^ujtialf know^ m^v^vsh^ 
H?«t tke heavens '^.e n^ deputies.' It was 

L 1 making 



.moMagiXidt AHties ibHd'^ icU^ l^pcQ^ators 
(i«iit^& in the v^ety :plao0sj to cadk 

<f ^£^) i%f 'i^ir Vbttries total d^figail!, diid 

,Mttle nbfe to Ti|ui^a«&' dmr OA?m libitoier, 
-erf aIMj*^i^dHh%p^rs, ^ifect they-*cre 
Muote evm' to %bt agmaft -iftc^ ^fey rvmt 
!l90und to Jrtttftiffe^ Wherb ^ vai Ac 

4ns ChinS^.n^dey tn^x^tbin fbo tleftrajr spftbeb 
.'to ^ prince or governments, /or violators: tjf 
4heia^rtof ifecie!ty^\W^ da the -ooiie to 
:itdep people* hi theh*: aHegrbice to, a ^tcol^ 
.|)orEl prjade, and inryseirtkity ia tjneiitnd- 
iMi-j^ 4bf dbcclSctlfer^focW^ t£ ottr tdmpc^ 
iMgobdaftdweffkre* if '^ other tirlsfiie^ 
ecikry' to-ftcure tbAif aflogjfaance to^e^Ci4|; 
n^ kiiigi^ 4nd thdr^etei1e)il ^good ^si^ wek 
-&rej Jis^^ not tff at much hs^serconfeh 
tjusence -aftd tohcciiii^ as ear 'tterhal eKceecfe 
TOur tenipDrd ^Ifarc f AM tlid we* ihadik 
ii«e t)ne as iHtpreftiiig as tite xXtkcc, tite 
-ittaB kiifd^his Wrttiilgs whoiwinki ifcdaeetis 
to «fea^^0dr ^vbur kifld i^ wmM 

ith4!t\ xvMi the ^6ith6^iSte^^ he- ^o^ ^%ics. 

"#(& f%ht-h^i|t4e'<lf tk« tdflipd^ pHndg'^ 
> CHAR 
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chap: v. 

w- !••* ■■.. .... 

df Hi^ 0^ its p^f>^(u 4f . W ^km.^ 

»• ■ • « * » 

- . . -•'■.! 

JL^ niaii, '^af «fi bodittif .^atw^^idl 
*< nssA explams. tbr (eervtp, spc^ fads^ h$ 
9^ ihf neanefli to tke #fA f|«itlg9j|^: na^st" 
And ais <^it ha$ b«^ trae^l ap iti m^Ml 
^h aad B&£b.; has imeo hft^ vn^SKM^ 
^ and fepjimliBd iota.' all, Uftffie^hbl fyu|H**' 
(to qfe dis 6m«. «|itk0ir'« WQir^ft) Xn^ ^ 
ttai^Mewton} it may be wf)]rt^ tfact wIM^I^ 
lb taks a view of hi* dotfliijie of Jlj^t .^li^ 
toltMairs, and ka whftt we p»y Bisd A^% 

ejj&er to eoofifin or dUfwove f^ lV^i«^ 
fiittleslbphyi^ For, doubiiersi :tl:(g| ^^ 
«Wi iKafi bappity acpitmt^B in n^iuog bi9 
«iG|MSi^iuents, tliou|^ I pcsfimn^ t9 tl^ 
him miftaken ia .iu« vAi&fiuigB ^pt|i 
idiena: and if I oaa thonuee pPo4\l^& 9S^ 
tibiog in proof or hmav ci whst I jiftv^ ^4-- 

Liz vancedn 
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vanced, it may, perhaps, be a means to 
perfbade people into a better opinion of Mr 
Hutchinfon^ and his phiioibphical tenets. 

He obferves of colours, that they are in- 
herent in the rays of the fun them&Ives ; 
that is, the fame rays conftandy excite the 
fenfation of the fame colour, as the red- 
making rays ^always estate the fenfation of 
red; the violet-making rays, the fenfation 
of violet ;- and fo of the other intermediate 
ones; and that they v^l never by aiiy 
me^sclmnge their cokmr, nor fepamte in- 
to o&er rays ; to contain fuch a cdoiar be^ 
ing thtiir efience, and nothing can alter 
^ei!b ; for by the experiment of the pn&l%, 
light falling upon it, is fpMt into feveii p^iai- 
c^ nysy each of which carries in'itfdf 
a primitive pr primordial colour peculiaf to 
itfelf; frGtoi that ;mixture of the feven ti^ 
come all the colouns in nature ; and the 
'whole ifeven united, and rcffe<aed tcge«- 
ther from one object, form whificneis. 
Now, this is not peculiar to the light from 
the fun ; but light from a candle, fire, or 
lighted paper, refraded by a prifm, gives 

the 
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&e fame feveti colours : -frcMtf' whence tfi* 
following inferertces • ^atUrall^-flow. Tfcat 
light as to fubftance'is the fame, (fince it 
has the fame efFeds), whether it comes 
fijem the fun,^ a culinary fire, candle, ' or 
(^^. Air k thc^/re qua norty without which 
neither a culinary fire, or candle, or &€.- will 
burn 5 and therefore is the; fubftanoe or ef- 
fence of fire an'd fight. And as, ^cordkigXb 
bfewton's own rule of philofophifing, fimilar 
efFeds muft have fimilar cdufes, as light in' a 
culinary fire and in the fun ; thence air, fuch 
as Supports our culinary fire, fepports the 
fire at the fun ^ if fo, the air mufi: be mek^ 
ed, Iplit, or ground by the adtion of fire, 
and prefled out in light. For it is not the 
fewcl which affedts us, as light and heat: 
it, as we fee, is difiblved, and left as a ca^ 
put mortuumy except what is carried away 
in fmoke, and is only a proper mediuni for 
die fire to ad: in. What then is it that 
comes out in light and heat, but that which 
went in, *mz* the air ? Biif its parts, by 
attrition, are Iplit, attenuated, and divided 
fo finall, as to affedt the eye as light, and 
the hand ks heat. Hence we may get an- 
other 
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ei^ery inqa^^nt ^4 wt perl «f bi^ «wa 

fjit^iiAoe, (19; J^tipQlt ^A^lcb, was :^^ 

^ 9X>6 »k or rpini b tb^c groi^ 
Ugfat. w<i {HnB^Tcd out by' fiMsceodiog fpiriU 
sip4 coor«queat))r, di^t at l^t U qi^ inn 
A«Mii foiK QjyM^ ge^ aif ift4ft evory ipftftof 
epm» 10 snake « conjgxiot flwc %ni nim 
f^ ^ QHfiiM^ttiiM in its two coodiiiwmtf; 

this, 4U mv^ tJA fuUi and thir/3!!ft«qft muft 

.-.»* «• •■ 

Sir !&«: Ifewtom nert ^Kuti^i tiiftf 

lights that differ i;^ colflw, dii^r ,J^l^ 
In d«free«f ^ ref5f<y^jp|jij|ty ; *n4 1% 9f 
th^ feven pru?««p»I r«f^ yrhi<^ fafw ^ 
^cn. prw%l <^lpvjr^ e^h r^ ha^ 
its-prop^ colpvr aniweriqg to its d^fe ^ 

i«efrRngiJ)i)li^ i aii4 tl^t <;|b^ fijv^ rajFi a«t 

iq refra(^4 »6 |o Wf i^fajRJe pr<^Qft»ii 
to ead^ >Qtker: as t^ if ven not^ in mijli^. % 

It 

* Af aU &e vianety of mufic arkes from (even notes or 
IquiuIii^ and all the variety of colours from feven ; fo the 

number 
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^^ diftpUcate : |>ro|KNtk)n )0£ lihe w€k^ 
vtbkh fcHxriliijaaau • Thusv for i|^fta&<^ 
j£, ^ haflbml»r ^ -one p<mis|d.. "^ei^t l^iiisff 

j^«i^A(dkj3 «) dCtavetoit: fo if-a fti»i§f 
^fto^tdied Witlr-one ^poudd wejg^) yield ti 

^yefiin9«^> iketcbe^ with<^a "we^it of^^W 
4wvind&/ k WiU:yidld ^fi.b(3:^v^ s Df^ "^whJdi 
isibe^sfie. tj»ng> the ii»^e .weii^t )Vi^ 

oi^Ves ^id if^ of c the <>(her Aotes^ the 
Vir^ei^^ ^}«|; FecHf>reci|i]ly a£ ;the iqu^f^ of 
^the diftafice&. i»et«be!l^4^ ^ be ftreftd^** 
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ed apd iiiHiaded, ^nd the J&me weight 

nulit«t^«bb clM(tfftheildi all AsLt^ligreeMe't!i>'i!h&€ft& 
or f^> ^4 -^Blglc^ ^ 4ignn6l^ ; of fi^t luid ftmid. 
So in the Hebrew tongue^ p^Wf h/e*ven, zxA fuUnefs and 

f For an exaft dclirieation, Tec Fig. 17^ 

it, 
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it> akmire, for mftance, wiUat ^ found 2^/, 
*he note atcvtif k, at ^^, at d la\ at e jfeiii 
at/jfir, at ^ «riV ! Now thefe proportions 
iare^xa^y Ac- fame as thofe cfiFd^ f<^e« 
^0}burs ; the fame divifionst\dhkh niark ii)€ 
«Qric marking the othen Oro& iir ot fpirit 
is^^4^e medium 'of &mn4 ; and light ori^e 
ether is the m^iiim of vifion : for we 6aji 
fee trough an exhdui^ rcceiver in wfai<^ 
a bell will not fomid. Wh«a a ftiing of- a 
' mufical infti^me^t is ftrack, what does this 
'do, but put tli^ air * around; aind perhaps i^ 
-3t, inrndtioii^ ^i^rl, the air ne^t adjoining; 
^vi& fo On, till ^ that next it ftrike the ear; 
'tod the found vCdil be grave or acute^ loud 
or foft, according to j^e ftr^ke up^n the 
ear ? Is not vifion performed in tibe fame ' 
•manner? does not the light &em llie objed 
put the continuous line of particles; into 
motion, and fo pufh thofe next into the 
eyes, and affeS them with the fenfe of diis 
or thk colouBr, according to the Ardce upon 
the eyes ^ Foe, as Sir. Ifaac obferyes % 
•* Sound in a bell, or mufical firing, or o- 



Optics^ p. 109* edit, ijzi* . 
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'^ ther founding body. Is nothing but a 
" trembling motion propagated from the 
** objei^ ; and in the fenforium it is a fenfe 
^* of that motion under the form of found. 
'* So colours in the objeft are nothing but 
a difpoiition to refleA this or that fort of 
rays more copioufly than the reft ; in the 
rays they are nothing but their diipoii* 
tions to propagate this or that motion in* 
f^ to the fenforium, and in the fenforium 
'• they are fenfations of thofc motions un- 
" derthe forms of colours." They own 
that the air is not all of the fame fubtilty : 
and, according to Mr H. it is a mixture of 
light and fpirit, whidi are the fame as to 
fubftance, but differ in the fize of their con-* 
ftituent parts ; the light confifting mofUy of 
atoms, or fmall mafiulas; the fpirit of grains, 
formed of thofe atoms ; fbme grains of more 
atoms, fome of lefs, fo larger and fmaller, 
from thofe which will not pafs the pores of 
glafs, to feveral degrees fmaller ; as tens, 
nines, eights, &€. till thofe of fingle atoms ; 
of which grains fomq will not pafs the pores 
of fbme fort of folids, fome pafs the pores 
of one f(^, others of other folids or fluids, 

M m and 
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and the unite or fingle atoms thofe of all o«- 
diers, but not thofe of their owjt grtuns. 
Now, the prifin only feparates die light 
ffx>m the fpirity which is kept white by a due 
mixture of fjSrit ; and the lig^t, thus fepa- 
rated from the ipirit, is broken into fe^en 
different nyt, differendy rcfra<9«d, and 
which gi^ethefenfe of difienmt colours^ ac-« 
cording to their different degrees of it£ran<* 
gibility ; the leaft refraded ray giving red, 
or fire, the lbx>ngefl colour 3 die moft re-* 
frafted, violet, which is the weakefl colour. 
Now, die different degrees of refrangibility 
fhew, that they mufl flrike die eye with 
ftrokes of difierent force } and their refoii-^ 
Mance and agreement with die ieven notes in 
mufic fhew> that the feven colours are im« 
prefied upon the fenfation by the difi^rent 
lfa*okes of die finer parts of this fluid upon 
the eye, as the feven notes by the different 
ftrokes of the grcrfTcr upon die car. Sir 
Ifaac's 13th and 14th queries are very much 
to the purpofe. Optics, p. 320. ^ " Do 
not feveral forts of rays make vibrations 
of feveral bignefTes, which according to 
^* their bignefTes excite fcnfations of feveral 
I* colours, much after the manner that the 

«* vibrations 
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^^ vibrations of tlie air» according to their 
<^ feveral bigneflfe^, exciM feniatiofts df fe-* 
«< veral founds ? And^ par^ulai^ly, d6 not 
^ the moil refrangible ray» ejfdte^ fhort-^ 
" eft tibratiom, for making a fenfation of 
tk4et$ the leaft refrangible, the Iargeft> for 
making a ienfatk>fi of de^p i«d-; and thd 
^ ftreral inter mediate foirtd of raySi I'ibri- 
•*. tiofis of feveral ifittrmediaie bignefle^, to 
^ make feniktions of the federal interme-^ 
^^ cBate coloura ? ' 

** Mav not the harmony and dilbord of 
*^ colours arife from the proportions of the 
^ vibrations propagated thfough the fibres 
^ of the opde nerves into thebram, fts thtf 
harmony asid difcord o£ founds adie^front 
the proportions of the vibrations of the 
•' air F for fbme cdours, if they be vietvecl 
*' together^ are s^eeable .t<> oiiis gnpdief* 
If- as Hook o£ ffAduiA iodtgQ,, antd olbcra 
« difegrce*?'' 

-■'■.-■■' St> 

* Dr Clarke, In his tiatln edition of the Optics^ has 
Worded the latter part of this query in fuch a manner as, in 
my opinion, to alter the anthor^s Icnfe.'— — 5Sw^, /«/«, «• 
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^ again, ^§ery 29. '^ Nothing b more 
requijQteibr producing all the variety of 
colours ao4 degrees df refrangibility, diait 
that the rays of light be bodies of diifbr^ 
ent lizeSy : the leail o£ which may make 
yiolet^the weakeft and darkeft of the co^ 
lours, and be more eafily diverted by re^ 
fradting furfaces from th^ right courier 
and the reft, as they are bigger and bjig«- 
ger, may make the flronger and; more 
lucid colours, blue, gree:n, yeUow9 red^ 
and be more and more difficuldy di- 
verted." ' : , >» 



Thus far I have the fatisfadion to go, a-* 
loiig with the.greajt oracle of ouf i>atjqn^ 
OQci may venture to conclude, if you will 



£i coUref^ (fays the Doctor), Ji juo^tafi isvicem f^ijlnu(l 
infficianttiry ocuHs graft, ut auri it indict ; alii autem tmmts 
gtati, L el *' There are fomc colburs^ which^ if they are 
^ vi«w^ together, ^^ agreeable ito the eyes or fi^ht^ iuA 
^^ others lefs agreeable.** Which does not, I^think, come 
i)p to Sir Ilaac*s meaning ; which is, that ibme colours, as 
gold and indigo, are concords to one another, as thirds, 
fifUit, and eighths, in muCc ; and others dilcords, as leconds, 
faurths, and fevenths. If the Latin can be faid.to imply 
this meaning, it does not clearly expreis it, 

allow 
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allow the expreffion, ' that We feel, ibuads 
and colours, or that heari&g and ioeingis 
perfumed by impulfe * ; whence J would 
infer the neoeffity of a plenkude of matter; 
and that the one fubftancd 6f the air^ in its 
three conditions, of fire, light, and %irit^ ^t 
leaft of light and ^it, is every -where, be- 
caufc we can hear and fee ciyery wh^rc. ; 

: A lighted candle may be^feen at the-di- 
fiance of twenty miles^ fo will enlighten ef- 
very part of a fphere of forty, tojles diameter* 
Now how could this be, if all was not fqll 
of an aereal incdium, whofe parts are osti^f 
tiguous and .continuous every way ? , The 
candle cannot fend out parts of itfelf to fill 
fuch a Ipace in an inftant ; the tallow only 
ferVes to nioiften the wick, and make it fit- 
ter for the aiSion of fii-e to be fupported in 
it; its proper fupply is the ; air, without 
which it will not burn, and which is fent 

^ The peribn bom blind, of about fourteen years old, 
couched and cured by Mr Chefelden, 1729, is a proiof of 
this. Every thing he iaw feemed at firft to be upon hi^ 
eyes, and to touch them, as theobje<5l3of thefenfeofieel- 
Ing touch the Ikin. 

out 
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out melted in tights But faow ck>es ^s Ught* 
$£kA the eyes of a muhitude, .by vrhom it 
k feen tt once firona all parts of the j^hero ? 
The atom^ preffed out from die candle 
fxx>ve thofe which are next, and fo iuccef** 
fivety In a ilWait line to each 63^ ioilanta'* 
neoufly/ or in the &mc mcmient of time 
that the ikfi atom mo^es the diftance of its 
own dimeniion from the candle ; ib it is 
feen by each peribn at the fame tlme« And 
Ais is no proof of the infinite divifibihty of 
matter, bnt of a plehumr For diere if air 
Iti every pift <i the f{^ere, becauie a candle 
wilt bom in every part > and it muft come 
in oa cvcty fide, ^ every dkcQioa, txy fnp* 
|4y the fiame ; and ib light mnfl come out 
on every fide, in efery dke&ion, smd fb 
impel the lines of eth^ wl»d> reach from 
the candle to each perfon's eyes- 8ia tiie 
ofa^di is felt by the lines of ether, atl any 
thing is felr by a .ftidd held in the liand. 
Thus, if we argue froni fimilar eifefts to 
fimilar caufcs,. the vaft fphere which,. the 
fun enlightens, muil be f^U of ii^t ^d 
i^irit : the one muft be pre&d in, to fnpply 
the fire ; the other preffed out, to enlighten, 

warm, 
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^wrm, cherifh, and give life, &c. to the 
earth) its produiSs and inhaUtants: and 
this cannot be efffcdcd, unlefs this fyHbtm 
be full and bounded, 

NoNB need be furprifed that the fine 
particles of this fluid fhould be fo eafily mo* 
vcd in light, when they confider how ea- 
fily the grofler parts are moved in found ; 
nor need they doubt of vifion being perforrti^ 
ed by the motion and impulfe of the inten* 
mediate particles between the obje<fi and 
the eye, when hearing is manifeftly per- 
formed in the fame manner, by the mo- 
tion and impulfe of the Ipirit or grains of 
air 5 for common air, and not a fubtil 
fluid, is allowed to be the mediuni of 
found. The report of a cannon is heard 
feveral miles : but it could not be heard 
through a vacuuni ; and fo there muft be 
air between quaquaverfum. The air is ra*» 
refied by the firing of the powder, into 
which the grofs air immediately ruihes, and 
fo makes the explofion or report, by put^ 
ting the air around into that undulating mo* 
tipn that caufcs found. The air that makes 

the 
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Ac report cannot ftrike the ear, from which 
it may be niany miles diftant; but the ftroke 
upon the ear muft be made by the air con- 
tiguous to the ear being puflied againft it, 
by the air next adjoining ; the undulating 
motion that caufes found being given to the 
circumjacent air, by the grofs air or ipirit 
ruihing into the vacuum, or air rarefied by 
the fire. Seeing the fire before the foijnd 
is heard, is no proof that found is not in- 
ftant&neous, or that light moves fafter d^n 
found: for the ftroke upon the fight is 
made by the line of ethereal particles pufh^ 
ed againft the eye upon firing of the pow- 
der s and the ftroke upon the ear, by the 
air or Ipirit ruftiing with violence into the 
vacuurii made by that firing^^ and thereby 
pushing, a ftream of air or fpirit againft the 
car. So when any body is ftrqck, for the 
fame reafon, we fefe the ftroke before we 
hear the found -, and therefore the argu- 
ment for a vacuum drawn from hence is 
null. And if found be inftantaneous, then 
there muft be a plenum by their own 
confeflion; for they allow, that if there 
were a plenum, fpund would be heard im- 
mediately. 
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liicdiatcly . If it be objedted to Ais account. 
That there is no ibOnd^ when powder is fired 
loofci Ifet the objedter conflder i it&t the 
£a»e reidbn that makes powder confined in 
the barrel of a gun j or &ff? when fired, 
capaUe of doing foch dxedition, and when 
fired looie of dding. little or none, will fehre 
to: exfiisan vfhy it givts. fuch a report when 
confined, and makes fo litde or no noife 
when fired looTe. In the one ca& there is 
nothing fqtid to rebound from^l at that di- 
0ance,that i^ force is ^nt^ in ^e other 
there is the gun<-barrel^ 3cfide$,^ powder 
fired loof(?, qsainot drive away^ the air with 
that ^oe or velpci^ty, nor. to ^t diilance, 
a? when confined. Thus, a fmart quick 
^lotion of a flick or whip will make a crack, 
when a' flower motion will givencMic. So 
in the il^ntorophonic tube, thgr found by 

;oing out with greater force, is capable of 

>eihghe^d louder and farther. 

There is another refemblance between 
founds and colours, which is, that the moft 
diftant rays, the violet and the red, ftrike 
our eyes at the fame time j and that the 

N n moft 
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of 'iiheiri^iiig inqadled/qr ln»ie to dic^md 
lo^^dserj&me t^enit, and..ui>4he &m&-«iia»«^ 
ner j :j4kc»-4he ibAae rays bang imf>«ci&)i 
ttpea ~^ur^€ry«s' as fettti"as'-^ered, sndidte 

fbon «s! the twte ttf; ''\wB firave, diat'&e 
feme agent-is the catrfcof- feeing and iicar- 
ing, and ^at they are pcrformect fe the 
jfeme manner/ naniel jr, by impulfe; For 
fince Hearing is confeflcd to "be owing to tibe 
a66ori df.dic dff, and to l>e performed hy 
impiilie'; fiijce light strid ifound have fudi 
an affinity, ' and the theory of fight has 
Ibmething in common with the thepiy.of 
gravitation J what hinders us to conclude, 
that one and the fame agent is the caiUe of 
thefe effec^ts, and that this agent is the air ? 
What confounded our great men, was their 
igjiorancc of its two conditions of light and" 

fpiritj 




cAi bmfticbeifr ntsimy ^di' wb -j fe a iotiii i r ti i 
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^^ from t^ d^^f^fii<:^j^Iiiiei^lkaifiiisifi 
Hot bdng feeti ts^ hie^pHi) it^^tilAe^^ 

greed a eom|diinent' tcy ^1^ endBeft^tli^ 
ti^t», to 4fs-lRM^dehSdnil3tdW^1:¥tdlfi^ 
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Kglit is-fix months irf<^ki^*^'i«afi:<«*tte 
heai^ fixed ftars,- • Cm- ye»sr5fi4d?-ib4*«r a 
iUDiitfe- ffom othef^,- «ift<l tlti#^ifi»-3«att 
and a half fmm m#d#'A<ifl>s^iii«g^ 
tude: dioughl'tn^ft^dd iH«iA^^}0^»^ 
ihkt Aey owtt, ' that • « this- caikuJa^fitt^ « 
« founded upoh' exjser imwits- Very d^kiais^ 
« and' at die- iaini& time veiyimpetfefQK? 
This Hypodiefis » Huygens's ' a*»d- Haw- 
ibeker^s j biit Bfr l&ac has ad^t€d'i^ and 
,--■■ N n 2 made 
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it>vlhi^)^^i^>ntk^:M man w^ five 
fMVf^t^^^rd^ hc&xit he iaw on« 

Aair» jsm^ thirtywfix .years before vhe ikw 
ditiki'^k w]ik^'i»|jf^ make hkn imagine 
that they were a new creation : aiid aft »♦ 
fbonomer, while be i$ gravely ofaferving 
^ iK&TjQf .the he9yett$> Jfees not the ftate 
of .*heij|tf» as diey anally are at that timtf^ 
hut >9s;t^^ ;WQre fix i&onths^ fix years^ 
|vvielveiyears/eight<)0ns twenty, thirty, and 
thiiltyhfix years agOf fo always fees them 
whfre ;thfy^ are no^ above the horizon, 
when they are aAually under it: Aay^ 
while he is expofing lus body to the in-^ 
ddmenfy (^ 4ie ni^Rly dews* for the &ke 
of ^h«^. *^lk>w-KT^tuFeS) what he fees may 
he^^ajftSoin^anddehifion; and, for ought 
he knows ]to;the contrary, the ftars may be 
all anmhila^^d and ei^^ui^ > aqd lifter rack*- 
ing his eyes and J3raip jwidi pbijervations and ' 
cali:uta)d(on$>\ he never can at any one tjme 
be certiain ,that the ftars actually and really 
exift ; b^t may always be naocfced v^rith falfe 
images and vain ilhifions. Our philofo- 
phers, v^h^n.they tal^ or write about thefe 

, , . ' bodies. 



lfo&€Sy ought ta life the Itiigiia^ m^ 
jnre: ipeak of rp^cnis-i^ diflaot -ctsdOfittles^ 
WxBf "omt livings mdiM fis£bta^plany^iminM 
bemd li^Jrtmtlxmi ^ dBut ;it:does jio( idear^ 
fyrappear how we: caa hyithirmeans fee thi 
ftars at: &H times^ as we do ; for ^when we 
fee them> die light that:, cornea thea to the 
cfty and reprefents thefe ftars to us, is not 
that which ittifthat /tiimei^Jent froni.them, 
hot thatcwhich wak feat fix aontia^ or^ ^c^ 
ago. Does this ligbt ftayufN^ the eye, tiU 
the orther comes exprefs ipom \the ^»x%. to 
us? w how is it done ? Lfancy we ihalji 
want ibme new mathematical principles to 
Account finr it; . If light; .be lines r«<:hing 
fibm the liii&:mii9us Ijodj^f.to: the; body Ulumi^ 
nated, and to.ocur ^es ; ^ iSten the moment 
die ikft atom moves its qmti din!iei]^&»> from 
the body, the laift wiU %ike obr ^e ; £>. be 
ixifbuitaneous. iS^i/ /ii^^ ;|«^/i ^utiui im^ 

■ . -. . . . . « ' * • f ' . • 

-1 JgkoeaN/Cb .of. wh?t light is, how it ia 
fbcmed, , and how it adts, ha$ ; drawn th^ie 
great men into^ thefe, and many more ab**^ 
furdities : and it is a pleafure to fee, that„ 

after 
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but ^^ agcflc^t/b^a iib^rflsid^ -aetariovli 
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Btt« it id'6vid4^rt^ tbi&^thiOi^^ 
mean, that this aereal fluid was every -wkma 
within and without bodiesj and was at all 
fimc9 -capaMe of h^^y hf^toMAtB^ put in-' 
tfy'^c ^€&3& c^ tire^> an^d fRft^tHMUth^aSsid 
of 'fird was in^ cvisiryi pkce, aiid itt'eveiy 

The 
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was r^enbd rh)r.:.age > ancL tdj^Kwoat^ tt^U 
cieivdy fa^.1 the :mict^S(by of, and l^as :a6 iato- 

andocahipcfteiitib^irtfl^^^ idbxchf 

he puts iiot)t>nfy.mdii8:^)fittle,/ 
vacauxEa, e^mi •ondkis^^e-cgidsQU agnitjo^ 
all lh^ phcskoiieim of laeatiifc* v Xet^iatheai): 
bis awn :«scdsds, 

r :^^Tl»,7grwitatttg ip0^^ fif ths_j JiW i§ 

^a pl£m^ts:iiix&o»t j^^ dtmimitidn» ! h.^ t» 
^S jaift iipQBL<»]l lhtktjp»s»$ tiHibeir iTer}r}iien^ 

'f ite dbi^ £u9ie .iftws* )as i£ :!h« ^Mt upon 
«^>whwb in ifc^-WCT€[;ixttAijrpu«ffcd iKitk 
^ : ihti tedy <©f ^ plafi«>" Jfei? ««i*ita-^ 

tisg 9S>Y(4t fc?j m^*s K? 4js iodgedfia a wry 
ilit>tU/%kk :4iff^A thi«wg^ tbe unii^a^ev 

of #3fej"Pnlf^<ilty i«ttd dcsjfttjr in. diflfewnt? 

parts. 
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parts. " It }s'iWi*dkTa^r'*tvithift' the denfc 
*> bodies of the funr ftars, p4att«te,-^flLiKl db-^ 
*< mett, than in the empty <3ele^al ^ace» 
** between .them, - (hd^ :%K:e^ 'full hdiB ^ar 
fluid can > be .called . empty^ I iunderftand 
not)j^ ** andltt pafEng from them to great 
" 4if^anccs> itgrdwsdenferahddcnferperr*^ 
^' petually, and' thereby cau&s the gravity 
*' of thofc great bodies towards Janc.anotherv 
*^ and of their parts towards the bodies^ 
*V every body .endeavouring to go" (why 
did' he not here, as he does below, fay, ie^ 
if^ ifi^Ued? ) ^y iroECi the denfer parts of 
" the medium towards the. niren For if 
^* this medium be rarer within the fun*s bo- 
^^. dy than at its furface, ahd . rate^r ithere 
*^ than at the htmiredth p&rfc df an inc^ 
^* from its bodyy : ahd rarer th«)r& v^an ^t 
^^ file fifti^ part «>f a|i indl fk^m its body, 
*[' and rarer there than at the orb' of Saturn ; 
" Xfec itt) reafon'*^ (fays Sir Ifaac Newton) 
^^ why the intreafe 'of denfity fliould ftop 
" iany where, and not rather be continued 
*{ i through all dlftahces from* the fun to Sa--. 
" turn, and beyond; And though this in- 
^* creofe of dehfity may, at great diftances, 

'' be 
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be exceediii^ flow j yet, if the elaftic 
force of this medium be exceeding great, 
it may fufSce to impel bodies from the 
denfer parts of the medium towards the 
rarer, with all that power which we call 
gravity" So gravity is now impul/e, and 
motion is in a plenum : for furely fuch a 
fluid medium is a plenum to dl intents and 
purpofes, and muft be prefent to every thing 
cffentially and fubftantially : , its prefence 
nunifefts itfelf by its operation, but it could 
not operate if it was ngt there. But left 
this Ihould feem inconfiftent with the pla- 
nets . moving in ^ipaces free fronx refiftance 
and matter, he would reconcile thefe con- 
tradi<aions in his twenty-fecond query* 
May not planets and: comete, and all 
grofe bodies, perform their motions more 
" freely, and with lefs refiftance, in this e-** 
*« thereal medium, than in any fluid, which 
" fills all fpace adequately, without leaving 
*^ any pores ; and by confequence is much 
** denfer than quick/SIver or gold?, And may 
!' not its refiftartce be fo fmalj as to be in- 
" confiderable, fcarcc to make any fenfible 
•^ alteraidon in the motions of the planets in 

O o " ten 
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^'ten thoUfimd years ?^'B»ltlie m<*fea- 
irifm of tfce -heaven* is f^?- contrived, tkit 
the fkiid of the air can 'never become as' 
ifcnfe ad^ gold; er <|mck6lver, except at die 
circutnferencc' of this fy^em, wfeer^- k^ ilfe" 
eondenfed. t^ tbe bigbeft dpg^^ee • aiidl^is; 
hy way of eminence, the • name of- S$v 
GNaBy the <i[l^;j% ; becaafe k k ne<sej|&^ 
that the air fliould be m Aat coridftioii 
there, {as-k is rareft or fitieft at the.c*iitycr)V 
ifi order to^fuf^port and e^ry on the«c6i^ 
Romical operations of the wixole, and. all -ft^ 
parts: fcwrit'is the whole4>ufinefe o^ ifefe 
macroeefiii to preveirt'acoiKiefilatfon. -'la 
there any part • of , the htevehs ^ftfiter tkrti 
ordiharyk)?^ grains j oi^ large ma^^ of ^dB§ 
foirit? thS3ief the atoms or (maXi nodSklae 
of light tmiiiediately are (tetached,- 4o"i|iix 
among, expand, and r^rdfy- ^tm:. - f«- *hefd 
ahy place ^Wh^i-e Ae a«(^ms'df light, or iSheff 
particles' •of 'the hectvens, more tkin ^wdtti&ry 
abound!^ ^fhithjer *uih ih the grains aftpkii- 
to prevent a -dostliiiort of ti*e psuls, arwt w 
expand thefti. Thus the heavens are4n a 
conJtinuat.--ftae df war^re> n^r -is uterd 
peace my whe«, but in iJie high, places; 

v^ as 
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tojcfbiays; that is, at die extremky of 
ikit f3d[ih^. If my (oHd intervenes^, asithc 
tmtki ifor inftanoe; tbeiigb^i^d ^kits by 
mtdeavMifiiig to qux, €ompi?^$: it 00 oU 
fidesi, rand cauib; as before dbierved, tbe 
gmrity of bodies toirards k; Andtba^iiie 
lefiftaitce ^vlnch this medmm of t^ ^r 
mtf be fu^^poied to give to d«9 eMrbs iHoving 
iQ. it^ is of no confideriktibn^ if (as I ha^e 
mdeavouned tx> pcore) the uniform acoek-r 
ntivit force widi which it impels tl^m» is 
GxfSxxiA to .on^ercome it, and to continue 
tiobm io motion. This fafl^'mechaniim 
of &e heavs^s is the cauie of what they 
csftl the oh&kky of the air : for the finer 
pdfts tuihxng in amongft ^ grofib*, and 
^ groiier amongft the finer, tokeep'upafi 
eqcdfliriran, as the aeiieal fiicdium is in any 
place finer or grofler^ the ihiid in that plape 
l^ this means will occupy more room in 
proportion to the quantity of adventitioul 
particles : which the Newtefuans attribute 
to the partides themfel^es fdkting their arms 
a kembo, Msd keeping eadh other at a di- 
ftance. Hius a bladder, with a fmatl 
quantity of air in it, tied clofe, and fealed, 

O 2 fo 
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fo dtkat the air cannot dcape, when placed 
in the open ^r, is kept flaccid by the prei^ 
fure of the outward dr ; but place it in the 
recover of the air-pump,' aiid as hft as Ihe 
grofs iiir is drawn out, the finer comes in 
through the pores of the glafs, and entering 
through the pores of the bladder, blows it 
up: for the extradionofthegrais air makes 
a draught of the finer, whereas in the otpeii 
air there is none. And when the grofs air 
is let in again, its prefTure fqueezes out the 
finer air, and makes the bladder return to 
its former fhape and flaccidnefs. So, if ftfae 
bladder be placed before a fire, thefineif 
parts of the air, made fo by the adtion of the 
fire, are prefied out from the &te by the 
dra\^ght of gro& air into the fire, and' enter 
the pores of the bladder, and fay degrees 
make it fwell, and become turgid : aixi I 
think, if the pores of the bladderxould be 
flopped, by immerfion into any proper fiuidy 
fo that the finer parts of the air could not 
enter, it wbuld remain flaccid in the xe- 
ceiver, notwithftanding the extraction df 
the air, and th« pretended expanfiojm and 

^lafticity 
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dbflicity (^ that ^iAm it/ r : fiutito itttura to 
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^i^ry^L'S. 5^ Is. not this nrcdijim excced^- 
^(hkg\y mate rareiand Subtil ^ban the air> 
<^ iand eicceedingly: more elaftic and adive f 
^* and doth it not readily pervade all bodies f 
" and is it not [by its elaflic force] expand- 
*^ ed' through 2^1 die heavens ?!' 



C€ 



^uery 19. "Doth not the rei&adion of 
** light proceed from the difii^rent denfity of 
^ this ethereal medium in different placed, 

tht light receding always &om the deniet 
«« • parts of the medium I and is^jnot the den-^ 
*' fity thereof greater in free and open fpaces; 
<^ Tdki of air and other gn^r bodies, diaii 
" witMn the pores of water, gtefi, cryftal, 
" gems, and'Other compaft bodies?" {diey 
ar^ framed fo as only to admit die light, or 
finer parts of the air] : " for when light 

pafles through glafs or cryftal, and falling 

very obliquely upon the farther furface 
*^ thereof, is totally refle<ftedj the total re- 
^* ilc6tion ought to proceed rather from the 
f * denfity and vigour of Ae medium vrith- 

" out 
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** rarity and weakncls thereof i" The re* 
flcftion, I fuppofe, proceeds from the grofs 
dirisr^irit^^XK^ f^tSy 

and foprdfes on die^fiafacei to whidi ithfe 
obik|tti^ of the angle and^dtl^i^tkm of ^ 
peres may oontrilmtd^ ;: ^- 



» V^v t '^v 






%fry 20. *^ Dot* tibt this ethepea^ me** 
" dium, in paffing out of water, glafs, cry- 
« ftal, andiodiercompitaranddenfe bodies, 
•* tsAo tn^^ces^ [full/df denfe^Afer^rf as 
^ in i^ucftton 19.], grtiw denier and.^den^ 
<< ier by dc^ts, and 1^ tbat mean& ro^ad 
5^ llie tay$'of Ij^t, iipt 19 a poim^ but by 
^ bending fhem gradually in <:un%4ii|es? 
^ And ^dodi not the gradual ^oilden&ttoh 
(K of this sledimn «x:t^Ki tp fi>me difisuioe 
^< irom th^ bodies, and th^d:^ cauie the 
^< infle^€il« of the ray^ of jtight, wliich 
<^ ]^ by th^ edges of denfe bodi^ at ibpx 
« dift^^K^ fr<|ln tjnp bodies ? " 

-Here is^ian acknx>wledgment of air and 
ether, or of ether in two conditions, name- 
ly^ denfe :and rare^ difluied throughout the 

univerfe. 



acfd :i^raauis ibiflia.viacuitniJiafter^the.ait;& 
dtdwn out. jVIhiL &}ob» Jhat tht me^^ 
of due fam?eiis:iB:id^iiatdi^:putiinto a iba^ 

dfitially prefladiHttframt&e^i^ is^thcmoi 
inibiety of dbe heavens, .isukd- tbe fpint>i:Qi£ 
graiqs of aar^v coafiaQaU^ qatt^foi m fsat^ 

Ifcian tbb heibifpliercof ttke pbnots tttrncB 
fom:tHef«i; ^:the mdr.aipah: Ab hfimi* 
%h^^ nexttit, impel thofeiscitiiis^omltfatt 
Aofiftr,^ to«rai<& ibt nti^ pnctt p£* jtU&inied 
^uiH) that its, ix>w!aad% ike filti] -widb ailidbat 
force whidh is called gravity ; and that it is 
theJ^j^/ -^at ifmaiM-m jdber<xmer after 
the air is drawn out. Where h thet inj^htjr 
difference betweea the accounts of diefe 
two:grfeat:miBai L^if I may witj^out ofi^ce 
cdl Mr Hiy^y lisali^^ :^n^nd 

(hould 
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il»»ild jioCx]bfy:be rac«Fed' widii iappidbatiofi 
atfitft, but adopted now, by Jlisradmht»aiid 
deftAaeiSj ur^DfcMr w treenimrtroni the con^ 
fdSoA, abfiirdity:X3frinaking.gmi3tgf: ap ei(£:n-. 
ijat projberty^of matfea ; and^thst die jodur 
flioiiid be :4ii£atcd: widi-.iiidi :£iperdU6m 
contempt? Sir Ifajbc hlmfelf propofed vthk 
account ofianj ethereal milium' as die caufe 
^gravity; andDr Clarke^ in^ Jetter .tQi;]\& 
Leibnitz, prdmifis, in die li^me of the 
leanied^ diat i£hie, or any. cdiet phikiib- 
plicf, canbytfaetiwsofmechjuQifniiexplam 
die phenoniena ; of attra&ion ahd gravkiH 
tjon; he would liotro^ly not be c6iitradid^,' 
bot/vroiild, ; mordorer^ have^the abundant 
dsanks of ^lii^ rlearhed world. • And why 
anattemptrtowards this, had JVir H* failed 
in the cxecudon^! fhould ho^mfietiwidi a 
candkl Koq)tiQ]^ is: ar qiu^{tiba/4he leairned 

wdttld do we|l to dtafce into coofideradon.; .. 

• • • • . - 

'. We have more conceffioas ini^e follow^ 
ingf queftions; . " ., i 

: 'Sifferyi 23. "Is not vii^on performed 
!V>f:hiefly byithjfidhrations of this medium* 

" excited 
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f ^ e9telted:|a the bottom of the ^ by.jthe 
«* rays *«f light, • and ; propagated th»ugh 
** the iblld, pelludd, and uniform capilla* 
*^ it9eQtEi(>f't^e optic t^rvea into the pdacc 
^ of fetji^ybon? ^^nd i^^not hearinig per- 
^* formti$l r by Ae vibratbns ^ther of thk& 
*« ^tf&mi^i^r is»dmtar excited in tb;^ui«* 
^* dyitoiyrnerws by the tremors of th?. .aic» 
*< aftd propi^e4 ^through the foUdi aq^ 
^/ jiiliucid, an4 i^nifonti capillamen^ df 
^< thofe norveSj into the place of fen£mon ? 
»« :^ ift.<?^ the .odipr,&nfe«." 



• • . » , , , 



^^/ 24» ^^X^':9ot,anknaL n^otionper- 
^^ Ibmied h^ the ^braiid|cis of th^ medium 
^' <pcptil4 i|>^!^ hf^jl^y the power of the 
^«« ipv^, aiidpi!Opagftl|i4Jfe3m'tl^iM:eth^^ 
^y the loiid, peiludidi.>a|id uiufi^pt; c^Ua^ 
'** flac^tft'of i^e.j(^iTv^> into themufcles, 
" for 'coMTa^ng#iii^4i)f^ting iH^m i^-I fup- 
" poffo 4j4t the caj^lajnenta of the nerves 
^' afetj^Gh^f'th^n^^ioUdand uni£brn); that 
" the yibratinjg rpotipn.of the ethereal mo^ 
" diunfi niay. be ftf-oi)^^ 
f' fipm one end to die other,, uw^rmly 

P p f . ^ and 
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« anrf >*lrhhout inteWUptibn ^ for ot^fti^c- 
« tidns in the nertes create palfie$>" 

V 

Hk ft* Tire fee nd^iig can be doflte* i^di- 
oiit'tliis mediuin in- its two €<:m^E^ns of 
denfe and r^re ether ; and yet, in ^erjTX'. 
^; ^3^. he can neither db^withoUt^ them, 
cM^confcfeive how they can exift.' Tliefeare 
his Words. «< And it is as difficult to exf)ldin,* 
« by Aefe hypothefes/"^ {meaning ^iofe 
irifjntficmed in die former part of the que- 
ition], " how riys can b^ altfematet^'Jii fit^ 
of eafy refleftion, and eafy tranfiniffion, 
uidbfs perhaps dive might fxb^fb diat 
♦^ there are in all i^ce two ethered vifera- 
^ ting niediUiiis ; and- Aat the* viBratibiis 
^* cf one c^'them cohAkote light; and the 
♦• vibMtions of the-o«hfer are fwi^er, and 
^ as often as diey d^iJrake- the vibratioris 
•* of the fiift,; put Aem; into thofe fits. 
•« Butf hbw two €ftlife»" c^ be" dlifiifed 
•* through* all' i^acie, one of which a£fe up- 
•* oh the other, arid^-^^^farifequenee i^ !re- 
^ aiSed upon, withoift i-fetarding, fliaftering, 
^* di^rfifags and confikmdihg one ano- 
^ ther's motions, is inconceivable." 

The 
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. ,Xi|£: vjjlMrative incftioiis of thf ^ht and 
l^irit, th^ qiie i»w^4 froi^ckcuj^ 
thtQ fiui, the centre, the other outward from 
^ 0gi^e to pircomferQnce, dre ibiar from 
Hoarding, (batterings and con£>uiidkig each 
Qtliery ; jthat diey fuppon theno^lyes and e«- 
vfiry |hif)g ^lie in tbi$ (y&ptA, in their .mo« 
tiQ|i$» . Rations, or &c, A^d the Jbe^vens 
havCi the, 1 n^xne. of , D^pw,, . the ftndggkrss 
vrhiph: 1$ expreflive of thofe alternate dart*- 
ingS. of: the light aiid /pirit backward and 
immxAi And. the Hea^ensj who ^^ere 
wodfaippers of the hoft o;f heaven, ipftitu-- 
t^w^J^f^ in their games ^ a religious 
feisvibe to' this powi^r y not to mention other 
pfaftene. rites. This vibration is viiible 
tlm>}ig^;t^efcopess and I think it nuy be 
called an ooilar juroofof ^e exifteoce and 
pi)KMla$ion of the light ^tnd ipirit . 80, in a 
cuUnaiy ^^e,, the fpirit is continually going 
in», m^ ^P light coming out ) ai^ yet theie 
altero^Uie yibr^tions ^do not dii^rie and con- 
foun4»<but ailift each. other; and their mu- 
tual endeavours produce light and heat. 
But notwithAaodii]^ tha£ this hypotheiis 
of two etheisal vibrajting mediums is 4ecla- 

P p 2 * red 
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red inconceivable,' he has recourfte to (bine- 
thing very- like it. For he fays, ^^ry 28, 
" Nothing more is requifite fdt j^UttShg Ate 
«« rayS'^f light into fitgof eafy rcfleaibn; 
*^ and eafy tranfmiffion, tiian - that fiiey be 
*^ fmall bo^s, vehicb, by their attradive 
*^ powers, or fome other force, (tip lip. vi- 
<* brations in what they aft upon,' ' [if. ^. the 
ethereal mediuna] 5 ^' which vibridons- be* 
*^ ing fwifter than • thb rays, ' overtake 
** themfuccdffively, and agitate *^enli foas 
^* by turns to increafe and decireafe their ve- 
" locities, and thereby ptit them into thefe 
<« fits.'* As rays of light) 'aare bodies, they 
mufl: compofe a^ fluid medium, the vibn^ 
tions • of which confk tutte lights as uiboW^ 
and as they, or their vibrd^tions, ^ ad upisia 
another ethereal' mediuM, there -MuftHbe 
two vibrating ethereal^ mediunts^ ' diffil&d 
through all fpace, by his own coi^dflkm. 
And his two accounts, though defig^n&d, I 
fuppofe, to be different,* are the fame^ In 
^ery 21. this medium had force to impel 
bodies, with all the power called- gravity. 
In ^ery 28. it has loft it agam 5 for: thcfre 
we find « the heavens void of all fenflbte 

" refiftancej 



^^-relllfcihfce j^aad,! by ix^nfequesibe^ uof- all 

\ Thb^e 'ia1brfuf<lijy^6,>-^aiid ii^con^Qi^es 
mth: HiiifAfy proceeded from his himg 
more thah^he-w^s >rillkig t& «bnjfefs ; atid 
his ^iAdfe^vouiing ta evadef • the confeffion of 
^hat he evkfehdy ; fawi : * He every ^veiiw® 
pl^y iawv^ that the fluid of the ^^^ kxdti 
tondidoAS' of 'Kght al^ fpirii,: by its ocmitary 
mbtidnsj ^{vrhidi: he calls vibrfi.tion8],^»afted 
t^pott every thing, and performed ail .the 
eiiedifs he attiihuted to attraction, and.gntvi-^ 
l!y, and properties in* matter.-^^-^s-r-Andat the 
ikme- time life muil fee, that this was' de* 
jftrudive -c^-his '^hdleiprinciples of 1 inatoral 
'fduldfoi^iy's fo wbdd gladly fliufBeofF-and 
icoi^und what his experiments forced him 
to fee, aftd^of ^> what dii^ extorted an auk- 
-ward oonfeffiott.^-^--rIf .his J ethereal: me- 
Uiiuih fills the heawns, *it is by its expanfive 
iforce ^ that 4Sv acoording^ to him, by ndt 
^mkig it j-^the* exixaufted: receiver is fiiQ of 
this medsom, ' and yet empty fpace ;"-t<-and 
the planets move in empty: fpaces, .:^M of 
m ethereal medium. So to fay, the hea- 
vens 



phical, however it may be oo^nie. ,Jind 
he talks of fits, inclinations, and difpoii- 
tioDO, ixxitheiray^ of Ught», 4^. ,as if they 
could move of th»nr«lyes ; a^^^oi^ghh^ 
iUlow^ the fun to ibe ,fupplied,. ag. iwii»iy 
fires, with air, it .wwft be Only in, an ftt^ 
fiDGdi^OTe. . In his laft qiieft}(H\Jb^ gives up 
his^Prffia^a by wholefale ; . f^c he ;%^ 
J&Bong therefore ; the variety Qf iQQtioa 
which we find^in the world, is alw?^ 4qt 
cceafing, there is a neceflity of iCao%r 
ving and recruitings it hf aSliuHL ptinsifku 
fach aiiire ihc.Mufe. of gravity, . by whi<E^ 
planets and conjieta keep their, mottions 
in their orbs,^ . and bodies acqjiire .gr^at 
motion in^^ling ; .and the c^u£b of ferr 
mentation; /by. wiiicb tha heoil; 3n4(bl9od 
of animals are kept in .pefpettwl ijaoticm 
and boat,, the.inward parts, of (the .ear^ 
are . conftantly w^med> .1 zod in .iomt 
pl9ces« gjDow. jvenf : hot, bodies, i bnm and 
ihine^ . mouataim take fire, th^ cavemr 
jof the eartib ace Mown up, land the fun 
continues iviolently hot ^and hieid, and 
warms all things by his lights . For we 

" meet 
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^ iriegf witfc very Ut<te ftietibn in the^orMt 
^ bcfidcs' what is owing to ^^ dSH^ 
^ principki. ' And if if Were not fbi-tiidB 
*f prirtciples, the bodi^ of the earth, pfei^ 
^ nets, comets, fun, and aB^ thing*' 1h 
^* them, would grbw cold, and freeze, and 
"^beconae Inadive niafles; and all^utre'-' 
** fa<ftiori, generation, vegetation, arid llfi* ; 
^^ would ctefe, kiid the planets iand cbmet^ 
"^ would not remain in their orbs/' And 
in anodicr part of fliis queftion, he has thelH 
remarkable words.— ^ — ^^ The vh inerfiaih 
•^ a paifllVe principle by which bodies per^ 
^ fift ill mbtibn or reft, receive motion in 
•^ proportion to the force impreffirig it; and 
^^ refift^as^'much as tht^ are refilted: TSj 
♦* this principle alone, ther je ' never could 
^* Iftvc been any motion in the w6i4d; 
•^ Some othef princijple was * hec6flary ' for 
" putting bodies mto motion; andntrntbi^ 
^^ are in tnoHon^ fome other principle is 
** neceflary for cottferving the motion/ ' ^ ■ 
if this is not an acknowledgment of Ae in- 
fiifEciency of his own principles, ami ' the 
neceffityof the conflaht regular aftion'of 
matter 'upon matter, or mefchaniifin In mat- 
ter. 
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t^i.tpc^svy <>n::thfi oeconpipaical operations 
of a^^^ure. :in ^e manner; wi^ i'^e rfiey, are 
c^tinu^i, I: Iy>pw not what is! A va^ 
cuiun,,;and ^e gravity &f;:»tQa^,/ are the 
priiMapie* of his;phi)pfpphyj . the firfl; he 
l)fyfe 4!l§ with his eth^r^al meidlum, and the 
O^er requires adliyc principles to fet it on 
foqt,;.and keep itgping, ' Js not th^^ very 
Jijke.a plenum^ and .tjiis. as^ lij^p jnechar* 
i^m }— — In ihprt,. his mwy; douJi^S; and 
uncertainties ?^bout ; his Qwn ^ priuji^es j-- 

h^: owning attra(5tion jcnay be pierfi;^me4 :^y 
jmpulfe y — ^that tlje ^ms of matter are £»*• 
penetrable and indivifik^^^ which deftrpys 
the account of the infinite diyifibility of mat- 
t^^ ;-:4^s haying recpurfe . tq a , f^btil fpirit^ 
W . efh^y^^l medium^, :<>r, aAive.principles, 
fgch as arq the cavft of ^avi^ , to w^ch 
^11 the motion in the world i^.p\^i^, ^a^* 
mifeftly prove that he was no? . iatisiied ,and 
cx)ntent with . his principles^^r ^^ws of 
motion, but was convinced that motion 
wls^not owing to properties; in matter, whet 
ther inherent or fupera4ded>^find, that it 
couid neither be preferved nor continued 
.without mechaniihi in matter. . And his 

laft 
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laft defender, Mr Maclaurin, acquaints us, 
that it was his opinion early, that an ethe- 
real medium was the phyfical caufe of the 
phenomena of nature ^ but that he was not 
aUe to give a fatisfaftory account of the I 
manner <£ its operation in producing the 
phenomena.— —Mr Hutchinfoi?, who n^- 
ver a^ed higher than to be a diiciple of 
Mo&Sj, nor to make a greater progreis in 
the knowledge of nature, than to under-* 
ftand his writings, has from thence [par- 
don me> courteous reader] fuppiied this de- 
£c6ty and has laid down the Moiaic or fcrip- 
vture principia in fiich a manner, as will ex- 
plain the agency of nature, as £he . herfelf 
ax3s, in the fhorteflt and fimpleft manner ; 
and inform us how the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament fliewcth 
lus handy-work, . ., 
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C H A p. VI. \ 

Of the afhance between finhfophy and tbeohgy. 



r /. 



I Come now to fliew th* ufe and defiga 
of phitefophy ; whicli is, to «diibit ideas 
of Wihat we t:ou1d hot btherwife come at, 
viz. the mode of extftrencey arid manner of 
aSiing of tBe perfons in Jehovah ; whfch will 
prove, to demonftratlon, ' the fundamental 
point of Ghriftianity '; I mean- the Trinity^ 
of which philolbphers have fo often called 
upon us for ideas, and of which they have 
fo induftribufly laboured' to. deftroy the evi- 
"dence, by emptying the heavens of that fluid 
which is- the glafs thatrefkSfts it to us* 

The religion of nature has bf late been 
propagated among us with more than ordi- 
nary diligence and fuccefs j and the Chriftian 
faith has been unhappily, and I hope unde- 
fignedly, betrayed irj^to ^e hands of the infi- 
del, by that fatal coriceffion, that Chrijiianity 
prefuppofes the truth of natural religion. 
Natural religion fuppofes, that man of him- 

felf 
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ielf is able to know, and do his duty* 
And every one? m^y i^e^ that if man, by his 
own uiiaflifted natural abilities, is of hiip- 
fclf fufficient to diicover what is to be done^ 
and to do what will work out his falvation^ 
there can be no neceffity for a revelation 
from God, nor a Redeemer. And with 
what conliftency can any one preadi up, 
that our fufficiency is of (jfod, when he ad- 
mits, upon the principles of natural reli- 
gion, that it is of ourfelves ? — ^But yet^ 
with all the rich, materials of which the 
Deift makes his boaft, the moral fenfcy the 
inward feelings and the voice of G^dfpeaking 
within uSy to difcover the principles of mo- 
rality, and of natural religion, we are far 
from having a conapleatiyftem of either, as 
is confeffed by our nK)ral writers themfelves. 
The very fouj^dations of morality which are 
laid by one writer, are dug up by another. 
Every author exhibits a fyftem of morals^ 
fuch as beft fuits his tafte and fancy :" 
This exalting man to an angelic nature, 
and compofing laws for his conduft far 
above the reach of his humanity j that 
degrading him to a level with the brutes 

Q^ 2 '[ that 
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« that*p^rk^/'«r ^* LcMrd Skaifefkury, to 

*« whom the world k^lb snuch inddbted for 
'^ his ifteHimai^ wri&ngs/^ (£iy$ a late ^ae^ 
thor}y " has m« proved virtue to he our. 

^ duty>v in fo dear and convincing a man^ 
^< ner as the ful^edt requires^ in <^er to 
" form a compleat fyftem of morals.—— 
<* Mr Wollafton gives u» only a whimfical 
•* fyftem of morals.— —Mr Hute^fim's 
^ account of morality is imperfeft,— -<p-Dr 
" Clarke's fitnefs and unfitnefs of tlung&» 
** and his demonftration of Ae exiftence 
*' and attributes of the Deity ap^ioriy afford 

no iblid and peraianent cooviftion. 

Bifhop Butler, a manly and acute writer, 
thou^ he has gone farther than any o- 
Aer to affign a juft jfoundation for moral 
duty, has not faid enough to afford that 
light which the fubjeft is capable of.. 
^* And thofe who make morality depend 
upon the will of God> do not advance us 
a fingle ftep in the knowledge of our du- 
ty. Por what does it avail to know, that 
rrioralrty depends upon the will of God, 
" till wc once know what his will is ? and 
*• hbw can we know his wifl, unlels he is 
■ ' " pleafed 
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^^ pk^d to make ibme revelation or odie^ 
^^ of it?**— ^Aiid the author, who lias 
lately pttbtMhed his mordl fyftem to fvkppLf 
£irm» defeats, may^ by fonie fiitare writer, 
bethought to have done as little toward 
that end as thofe whom he cenfores.'*-*-~ 
But as it is allow^, that we cannot 



the will of God, unleis he is pleafed to 
make iqme revelation or odier of it, the 
cDntroverfy between natural^ religion and 
Chrif&mty will turn upon this point, name- 
ly, By which way God has made this reve- 
lation, by an inward lights or a written re- 
cord? And if revelation afibrds us this 
jknoode^e, we have no need to light the 
ruih light of reaibn to feek for it elfewhere. 

When the fenfes have aded upon any 
material natural objed^ what they take in 
and retain by that adion> is the inward 
&nfe or idea of the thing -, and the know- 
ledge we gain by fudb repeated ads of the 
ienfes upon nature and her operations, i^ 
natural knowledge, orpiyffics. When we 
itaake ufe of thefe natural and acquired ideas 
to help us to ideas of fpiritiial things, the 

knowledge 
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knowledge we, by thefe isic^ns, gain of 
God and his operations, is- fupernatural 
knowledge, or metc^hjfics ; and fo by things 
that are vifible, within the reach of our 
fenfes, and which we can underftand, wd 
are 4ed to the knowledge of things which 
are invifible, without the reach of our fenfes, 
and which we could not othferwife under-* 
Hand. It is agreed, that we have no innate 
ideas ; and that nothing can be in the un-^ 
derflanding, but what comes in by the 
fenfes. We therefore either can have no 
ideas of God and Ipiritual things^ or we 
miift take them in by our fenfes. But our 
fenfes cannot a£t immediately upon ipiritual 
objects, becaufe they are not the obje(35 of 
our fenfes; therefore we muft have our 
ideas of fpiritual and invifible things, from 
natural and vifible things. But natural and 
vifible things can give us no ideas of fpiri* 
tual and invifible things, unlefs they bear 
fome analogy to them, zx^ \h& Jimukcra or 
images of them. And if they be the images 
of them, they muft have been fo created 
and framed by God the creator, and to this 
very end, and with this very defign: for 

nothing 
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nothing cdiiH DC created' by infinite wifdonij 
but with foreknowledge and defigh. Arid 
iihce we find in the fcribtures God and fpi- 
ritual things Teprefehted to us linder'th^ 
ideas and narries of vifible and fenfibld 
things, it is st demonfiTatioh*"in~ itfelf, that 
God framed them to reprelent' himfelf, and 
what he preintended to reveal of himfeif 
and his ways to mankind. • 
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" Why ffiould God's word and works 
diiagree r ^ i( lays an old anonymous writer). 
** But if the ' fcfipture-accoiirit of hature is 
^' not phfldfoj^cally arid phyfically true^ 
^''^they muftj^theh be fuch diflferent things, 
*^ that the one muft^ needs difgrace'the- 6- 
** ther. r muft confefs, I am mucli to 
" "feek to what "fcripture IhaU'be - applied^ 
" and for whbm'it was Written^ if riot for 
**^'us, and fe«;'our inibu<^n. For if^they 
^^ that are whble (as our -Saviour teftifies) 
**' have no' heed of a phyficiah, then did 
** God catife fcfipture to be written/ |Aei- 
"■^ther forliimfelf, nor for H^angels V' but 
'** k wzs written for thofe creatures, who, 
^* having loft their firft effate, were fihce 

" fallen 
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^y fallen iato comipdoii* N^ow, theai if 
<' fcripture was written ibr us> it cx>ncernf 
!* VIS much ipknow what ufe.to make of 
? ' it. And this we may gather from the dif- 
^^ ferent conditions of man before and after 
^^ jl^is fall.*-?-^— Bdore his fall, man was a 
gloricMis crfature, havings received from 
God immortality and perfect knowledge j 
but in and after his Ml^ he exchanged 
immortality for death, and knowledge 
for prance. Now, as ta,our rp,kmp- 
** tion front the fell, we may not (in rc-^ 
" fpcGt pf death) expcd it -in this world. 
" God having decreed, that all men (hould 
^* once die. ; But for our igoorahce, wc 
'' may, and ough4: to pat 4t off ia tlus life ; 
** for as much as without the knowledge ef 
^, God nonjLs^n caa be fiived y for it is both 
f *: the qiufe . an4 ^arneft of our future im- 
mentality . . It remains, ^,then, that pur 
^norance rm& be put pfF in j>art^ evea 
;n this liiej ;4>e&re we caa put oS our 
mortality. And certainly to this end was 
jfcripture written, namdy^^ -. that by it we 
might attain, to the knowledge of God»: 
*' and return tp^hin^ frona whom we wero 
r. ; *^ fallen^ 
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fallen. And here let me afk, without 
offence, Hiimfcripture teaches m to know 
God? Does it only tell us there is a Gody 
and leave the reft tp our diicretion ? Does 
it teach us to know God by his works, or 
without his works ? If by his works, then 
by natural things ; for they are his works, 
and none other. If without his works, 
I defire to know what manner of teach- 
ing that is, for I cannot yet find it. If 
ihey fay it is by it^iratimy I iay too, that 
God can teach us fo, but th« fcripturc 
cannot ; for ccrtamly fcripture never in- 
i|>ired any man, though it came itfelf by 
ini^ration. But if it be replied. That 
God has given mail natural abilities, by 
which be may knew God without the in- 
formation of fcripture; I anfwer. To 
what end then was fcripture wrote ? and 
why does it purfue that method by whidi 
it proves what it teftifics ? Mofes proves 
God by his creation- $ but then he gives a 
formal detail of the creation and forma- 
tion, in order that we may underftand 
that proof. If his account of the crea- 
tion and formation be not phyfically true, 

R r '' then 
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^ then his proof is falfe, and he does not 
^* prove God. If man can prove God by 
natural reafon, then the fcripture-jMxxif 
is unheedlary, and God adts without ah 
end; for with fuch proof the fctipture 
abounds. God proves himfelf to -Mofes 
by tni&finutation of his rod intx) a fer- 
pent, and of the ferpent into a rod. And 
to the Egjrptians he jgives more ten^Ie 
demonftratums of his power ^ and fooe^ 
reignty in naturcy by turning their risers 
'* into blood, and the daft of their land 
^^ into lice ; by a murrain of beafts } by 
^^ blains and boils, and die death of their 
•* firflrbom y by the feveral plagues of 
^* frogs, iocufts, hail, fire, thunder, and 
** darknefs : all which were but great i«^- 
** tural works ^ by which he proved his G^^f- 
*^ heady that he was, as Mofes ftyles him in 
*' the firft oi Genefisy a^rhvk n^tt^ia, EN 
•' APXH O ©EOS; and as himfelf 
hath faid, And the Egyptians Jhatt know 
that I am yehovah^ when I Jiretcb forth 
my hand upon Egypt. When he reveals 
himfelf to Cyrus, he does it not by a 
finiple affirmation, that be is God-, but 
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he proves him&Jf to be fuph. l^y the 
world that he has made, If, xh. 5, 7. 12, 
l^t any man read thofe majeftic and phi^ 
loibphie expoftolatkms between. <jk^d and 
^^ Job } or, in a word^ . let him read over 
" both TeftamcntSi and he fliaH find, if 
*^ he reads attentively y that Icripture, all the 
^' way> makes ufe of nature ; and has in- 
deed difcovertd fuch natural myfteries, as 
are not to be found in any of the phild- 
♦* fophers. Nay, nature is fd mudi the 
*' bufinefe of fcripture, that I can find no-* 
^< thing in it, but what concerns nature, 
** and natural thiiigst for where it mfen- 
tbns regeneration, illumination, and 
grace, or any other fpiritual gift, it ap- 
peals to nature. So that it is abfurd to 
feparate fcripture and nature, without 
which fcripture cannot be thoroughly 
underftood. And God in fcripture has 
given us a chara<fter of nature in all 
points, whether we look to the paft, 
prefent, or future complexion of the 
" world. To be fhort, experience, and 
" reafon grounded thereupon, have taught 
" jne> that philofophy and divinity are but 

R r 2 " one 
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* 

" one and die fiinAc icience : but man has, 
^^ dealt with ksowtedge, as he doe& with^ 
*^ rivert and wells, which, being drawn in* 
*« to fcveral pipes, are made to run feversd 
^^ ways, and by this accident come at ItA 
** to have fcveral names/' » 

If we confider the heavens, the work of 
jGod's hands, idieir immeniity, workman- 
fhip, and operations, we may well cry out 
widi Cicero from Plato, Nece0 huncy guem 
arnimusy nmndum Jimidacrum atemmi ^ a^ 
licujus atemi : *^ The material heavenf. 
'< which we iee> muft needs be a type, of 
*' the immaterial^ orDei^, which we can-^ 
^^ not fee/' This indeed is the ipecdbm 
OT glafs through which we now {fee God, 
tf y aiviyiJtaxt ^, in or by an embJem^ a$ St 
Paul beamifully, from the known type, t^ 

* Our great Milton has a fimilar thought. 

And what fbrmounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I (haU deUneate £>» 
By likening ^iritual to corporeal ibrms^ 
As may expref^ them heft : though what if earth 
Be hut the fhadow of heav'n, and things therein 
Each to each other like^ more than on earth is diought I 

Farad. Tofi. b.\. §yt.^c. 
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jprefles it -f*. And this, in truth, h&J^ecula^ 
tiHie knowledge, where, velut in £>ecu/df 
we fee the uncreated tri-une eilence, Bif 
omypiaTk y becaufe the created fahftance of 
die air or hearens, in its threefold agency 
of fire, light, and ipirit, is the enigma of 
the one eflence, or one Jehovah in three 
perfi)ns. 

Im the Hebrew of the Old Teflament, 
the heavens have the appellation of a^tt^ 
jhemitny the names ^ plural. The fingulat 
or, Jhem^ is name^ ufcd by the Jews in 
their prayers, tSc. for God, as is alio the 
plural ^/&^/ff. So in the New Teftament, 
5^ baptifm of Jobny is it from heaven or of 
men? And m i Mac. iii. i8. Non ejl diffe^ 
rentia in conjpeffu cceJiy [/. e. coram D«], faU 
vare in mukis vel inpaucis. So D^DW Dtf^ ^3n, 
Every thing to the name of heaven^ i. e. God. 
D^DtWT, The heavens [i. e. God] have mercy 

t ■ xiMur roA* tunyiut r« xfiwd'a^3i(u rvp rtt wuut c^uari. Are- 
tha inApocal. 

u #• ** The white robe is the enigma [emblem} of their 
^' being cleanfed by his own blood.'* Which fiifficiently 
fliews the word to have the fignification I have ^ven it* 
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1^9^ thee. . See Buxtorfs lex. Chi^ &c^ 
And Shem was the name of that fon d^ 
Noah, who after the flood had the birth-, 
right transferred to him, and fo bee^me fkr. 
th?r of the line of Cbriji^ the jeajl Shem^. 
Jebovab^ of whom SbefU was then the type*. 

Since o^,Jhemy is thus confefledly »iJ/«^ 
in the fingular ; why D^ott^, Jhemim^ ihoula 
be denied to be its plural, it is not difficult 
to affign the reafon, when we confider the 
perfons from whence we had our lexicons 
and grammatical ruleS|» C^c. Some may lay a 
great ftrefe upon the authority of the Jewifh 
Rabbi| as they are pleafed to call them-r 
felves ; yet they muft remember, that they 
are the apoftate race of thofe who killed the 
Lord of life, who alone had a right to the. 
title of Raiii or Rubbiy as being a perfon 
of the Rabbim or Rubbinty as the Hebrew 
fcriptures call the Deity j and who before 
had rejedled the Trinity, of which thi^ 
word in difpute bears evidence: fo very 
unfit perfons to be fble judges in a caufe in 
which they are fo deeply concerned as par- 
ties. If the Hebrew fcriptures bear witneia 

of 
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ofChrift, as he affures us they do, we muft 
liot expeft them clearly or faithfully ex- 
plained in thofe points which exprefs 
what he was to ^e, doy and fuffer ; or the 
evidence for the Trinity brought to light; 
of which die divinity in him was a perfori, 
by any of the men who rejefted him and 
it ; and whofe pofterity continue in their 
rebellion to the light to this day. If they 
underftood the fcriptures, they would not 
produce, but conceal and fmother the c- 
vidence for thefe points 5 if they did not, 
dieir evidence is worth nothing. But' it is 
objed:ed, That JilDttr is the plural of atfir, and 
not O^ioty ! But why may not each be the 
jylural, the one mafculine, and the other 
feminine, as we have rs'ipny and D^pn, the 
plurals of the lingular pli, Jiatutumf 
Will any one deny that a"»pn is the plural 
df pHy beCaufe ny^n is alfo ufed ? The hea- 
vens, by way of eminence and difHnftion, 
may be called om^y mafculine, and other 
names nytWy feminine. — Befides, the verb 
iyt)y or bw, from whence the noun Dtt^ li 
derived, figniiies to pufy place y difpofcy fiih- 
fittute : If. v^ 20. Wb unto the callers of e^ 

'oil 
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i)ilg$od^ and goad evil I D^Dtt^, the ftAfti futon 
of darknefs for light y and light for darknefs % 
O^Dttf, thefabjlitutors of bitter for fweet^ Md 
fweetfor bitter. And the heavens are the 
placers and difpofers of every thing in tki$ 
material fyftem^ as well as the vlceroyg 
and fubftitutes of the ./4/l?//».— And let 
me obferve here, that the apoftates have 
ferved this word, as they have done n^^K, 
made it a feparate root, as if it had no rer 
lation to the verb Dtp, which they write 
DW, though it occurs oftener without thei, 
Let us then leave the forgeries of thefc 
apoftate commentators, and follow the na* 
tural conftru6lion of the Hebrew language^ 
which makes D'^ottf, the plural mafculine of 
the fingular noun Dttf \ fp the names, types, 
emblems, fubftitutes, or reprefentatiye& 
And of what they are reprcfentatives; Pfahn 
xix. !• informs us. The names, jhemm^ 
QinsDD, are the means of exhibiting, or are 
the emblems of the glory of God| and 
though there is no language, and thei); 
voice is not heard, ' yet they more plainly, 
than any created intelligent being can by 
voice, declare the effence and perfonality 

of 
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dr thdfe Vho fi^amed itV to all men in all 

kngiti^es. This iyipc ii faexpreffivit of die 

original) that it ia impc^ble to evade it ^ 

and QOAYeys die great myftery of the Trim*- 

ty to oar onderfbtidings by ideas of fenfeu 

iThe tUQ^ of die ^ence is exhibited by its 

unify of fubftance ; the trinity of perfbn^^ 

by its trinity of conditions, fire, light, and 

%irlt. Thus, its one fubftance in three con* 

ditions, (hews the Unity in Trinity ; and it* 

diree conditions in or of one fubftance, the 

Trinity in Unity* And in this material ere- 
iftt^ ttinityi afi in : the exemplar, none is 

* afwe :or ,a^cr other i ., but the three condi- 

jtiplis, ^ the three perfons, are co-eternal to^ 

getfaer :an4. cp-^equal : for let philofophers 

mid readers confider . air in the adion of 

%e,. ^Q4^jetdiem tell me y/hich of its three 

conditiona, iir e, light> and ipiriti exifts be-« 

. fore oritcr die pdier, or which can exift 

widiout the other two. And as God has 

created ;iiid framed this type, the heavens, 

into 9^ machine capable of fuppprting them* 

felves mechanically by perpetual motion and 

drcniation, in imitation of perpetual life, 

and of communicating motion^ and io lifH 

S f to 
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tosnrimal'bodies*} thisisa>^rpe ofitifeiiiife 
ikefy 1^ eiTence, have in themfehres^faiid 
alfo an ' csnblmi and type of that life tliey^i 
the ex^xiplars, have given to the foul i and 
an embleniatical eameft ^ and fledge, ^diat 
they "will give it to the immdrtai bodies of 
men hereafter. 

If we confult the writings of the. Old 
and New Teftament, we (hall find the per-* 
fons of the Deity reprefented under the 
names and diaradters of the three material 
agents, ^r^, ligbfy and jj^/rtV j aiid» their 
aftions expreffcd by the a<ftions of thde^ 
Aeir emblems. As the part of the firft 
flerfon, accbrding to Ae covenant of grace, 
was to take vengiesmce for fin, Fmgeanei 
is miney I will repay ^ faith the Latii \ fy 
his emblem or type is die non, ^mey tbi 
folarjire : and his wradi is defcribed as fire^ 
and its effefts are taken from, tfrid defcri* 
bed by the efFe6h of fixe j Nah. i. 2. Chd 
\h)!k\ /J jealous, [K\5p] andjehwab rewnge^ 
fuly tf«^ full of wratfi ; [non !?y3] Jeb&vah 
tevehgeJUl to his enemies y /z/?^ watchful [iBli] 
t^iiif^ thofe that hate him. Where' »3p5 
^^'' and 



and iB3,'i (as . obferv^ to me by mijr ^^^m^y 
fisiendMr Bate), ais& particultarly &tfvdS^iv9 
pf tbe cfied8; of nDfi, or the m^o^r lof th9 
filing. of fire. It &i^ bieats inwaf41y i*-** 
increajfirs gradually s*^watc|ies oc fe^rch^s 
sriiere to breakout, and fo takes vengeaiu^e 
upon what confined or railed it So yerie 6. 
won, ESs anger [or wrath] is poured ota as 
fire* NuiB^ 3q£v. 4. 7&rf /i&^ ikr<:e anger 
{Heb, ^nn, another word for the folar 
fere] jwiiy be turned aij^ayfram IfraeL Pfal. 
acc¥. 11./ b0oe fwom in my wrath [HeK 
f|M» the fiery vifage at the orb of the 
AiHi the fdace where the ipirit comes^ in, 
ftnd tk^ haiitus goeth forth]. If. kvi. 15% 
,l5sr Jkboldi Jebovab will come with fre^ t& 
render his anger '^ith ff^ry^ and bis revenge 
vntb flames rf Jire. Deut. iy. 24. yehovak 
p a cmfimif^ fire. Chap, ix, 3. yebavab 
g9 wer ffefcre thee as a confumingjiren Heb. 
jdi. 29. Our God is a confuming fire ; and 
in aiany other places. The Heathens call- 
ed iStu^ folar firey Father -y and made all things 
to be produced and begotten by fire ^one« 
The facilfices, which were typical of Chrift^ 
tiMrreal &aifice for fin, were confiuned, 

S f ? and 
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and ib' accepted b^ fire ; Qsid, upon (nrtimi^^ ' 
iaroecafioAs, &rc from heaven fell upontlie 
fao-ifkeS) a8 markS'of God's acceptance of • 
the Vi<3im, and of hk wrath being fiitisfied; 
- ■ S o, when Jeho^^ confirmed tlie cov&i. 
nanf^Mi Abraham, ^ a fire, l&e diat of i 
furnace, pa£kd dirongh the dhrided pieces 
of the facrificc, and confumed diem*-t— ^ 
Fire fell npon the faciifices which Mo&s 
oSered at the dedicSition of the tabernacle^ 
and upon the facrifice of Manoah, Samfon's 
father ; and doubde&> thou^ it is notcx^ 
prefsly mentioned, upon die firft £unifice, ' 

namely, that of AbeL So at the dedi« 

cation of Solomon's temple^ fife came dowq 
from heaven, and confumed the barnt-0(&. 
fering, and the glory of Jehov^ filled the 
houfe : and accordingly, upon the fight of 
thefe his emblems, (the fire from heawn, 
and the glory), all the children of ttad 
Ml down and worfhipped Jehovah'; which 
fhews, that they knew them to be his iym- 

hols. So in the contefl: between jfcfco^ 

vah and Baal, the decifion was by ^fire : 

He Jhall be of the Aleim ivba anjwerefh hy 

Jire.^^-^^:— And the fire of Jehwah filly anddm^ 

fumed 
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fismtd: tie imit^(^0m/^.^''^^^-^Ajid a(¥hen tl» 
apoftxie liung^of I&ael ^idaip fenred tlie nuu 
t^al agrals, in^oi^iQikabn.ta what they re* 
presented, the true, the ireiyjdiavi^) feat 
fak captems e£ ^ftim to tak^ £1^ the pro- 
phet of Jehoirah, &e came down from heaw 
vm at his command, and dcilroyed theoh 
S6y when.Nad^b and Ahihu o£fered ftrsaige 
fire» ihe fife from Jehovah avenged iht s& 
^mkty and devoi^ned them« And fo, in tfat 
l«belliO{i of Korah^ iiire from Jehovah coxw 
famed the two homdred dnd fifty men that 
nffirred mcenfe. So the vHible af^pearance 
laf Jehovah, or \sk febecbhud^^ as the Jewi 
callit^ iMas &e bieaking out of thick dark<* 
IK& Tiic appearance to Mofes in the 
isofti wu fire; he Led the Xfraelites thiiou^ 
the wMdernefs by a pillar of fire ; and at 
iherdnflitutito af the law by Mofes, aMmnt 
Sinai was akogethenon a fmoke, becaufis^B*- 

tain burnt with Jine^ tmt0 the mid/i of beauet 
in darknefsy a cloud and thick d^rknefs. 
Hiere were thmders^ and ligbtmngSj 4md 
4 thick ebud^ t^ the mount. And tl^e I& 

appearance the glory aod 

majefly 



93uij^ of Jelitvdb* AnADankl&ys^ibaii^ 
^^vryfiretm iffuid andame forth Infon hini\ 
$o in the P/2i&Ki^ : Be bw^ ibe.ieavem% ani 
Mme doiWHy and darkmfs was und(r Hsfoet^ 
JSk made darings bisfecret fkce rwudahut 
bim^ Ids pamlim condenfed watef^i mtktbiek 
clouds of the flties. At the hri^fy^fs .iefoff, 
Hm^ tis tbkk ckuds kindkd^ hai^nes^ and 
€oals fffre. So m Ezekiel: A nehirlmnd 
4ame mftof the feeret place ^ the great chudi 
M^ a fire infolding itfelf: and the fore nx>a9i 
bright^ and out of the fire nomt forth ligbi^^ 
xiiif'j.-— — -As Kgbt andj^iW/are the pecuiioc 
titlcjs of the iecond and third perfons of tht 
•Trimty, (as I £baU (hew bdow)) and 4ft 
fo^e is really a condition of the heavens, .^ 
much dHtindi from lights as Uf^ is fcook 
^^f^rit ; {ofre is the fymbol of the fifAi 
ferfim,. who was in fulnefs of tame to tsitol 
•vflingeance upon the real facrifice £ar fin, -im 
iiis fymbol fire, did, in the mean time, f»nii 
iome the t^ical iacrifices. . :> 

' TifB feoond peribn is called the. Hg^ 
3!be people wbicb fat in darJaufs Jitm a grfo^ 
)^t, {fpoke of Chrift] } mitQibumnebifk 



fii^intlx tt^ And jhaim ff ieath^^tii 
^irmg^ up.^-^^^^A^^^t tt^ligkten fbeGAitiksi 

hnd tbe^kypy of thy peopkr IfraeL U^ hkk 

[ehrift] "Q^ life, and the Kfe 'dfos the light ^ 
mm^'-'^'''^^at was tBe true Hght, wbitb ^gbt*' 
it§etb every me "wineb cometb into the worid>-^ 
'}4nd tbfs is the amdemnatim, tbat^^^t is come 
ifUo the 'mtldi and men kved darknefs Ti^ef 
Akm light, ifecaufe their deeds were ^//. ' ■■■ m 
Smi the Xi^t tf the world : he that folkmetk 
me, frail mt walk indarknefsy butjhall4k^ 
ibe light ^ life. If then Chrift be the lights 
and light he die life, thofe who rejed Chrift 
ikuiil walk in darknefi faere^ be caft into 
0Mtt darkneis hereafter, and be feparaited 
itom God^ tvfaich k the Ufe of the.tibulw 
And diis gives the reafon why they are fuch 
hkndi to darkne&, and oppofe the /^i&/; 
3fit a^Iiak while is the li^t witbyou^ 'walk 
frifikye have the h^t.-'-^-'-^WhUe ye bMetbe 
h^y.Mieve in the light; that ye nuy he tbf 
xhiUbren of light, [/. e. Ghriftians] .----/ ^&»^ 
Jet tbee [Chrift] to be a light of the Gentiles^ 
that th$ujh(mldji beforfdkition unto the ends 
of the earth. So in the OW Teftameifl: j 3%^ 
JLordytbonjob is ^ light md *y fahation. ^ 
^^ '^. fpoke 
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4>oke (as proved by Mr H.) of JehcH 
Mh die fecund perToii in Chrift i for if disre 
be three peribn$ in Jdbovah, each is Jeho« 
vah.---— -iSi&np thyfenumt the \t^t af tbj 
eouftfenance.-^^T-^O fend out tiy light and iby 
tradi, that tbey tfU^ kad me^ and bring nit 
wOo thy bofy hiil{ andtotby Celling.- 



MWtei 



Chrift is called the Hgia and truth in 
New Teffaiment.; and it is he alone cam 
iead us, and briiig usta hknfelf) his holy 
hill: Ftfr with fAj* [that is, Chrift} w ,tk 
iJoeU of life y and iA day hghtjbati, we fee ligfy. 
As Qirift IS the lights throagh him, and 
him alone, we txm& hope to fee the light* 
Thoie who expedt to fee it by other means^ 
will iindthem&lve^diiappointed in darknoiiL 

f HE fecond perfwi iS ftyled by MaUuM 
Hit fun [or light from the fun^ ^^ fhetnefi 
%nifics] of righteoufnefs t Mai. iv. 2. ^ 
jun of rightedufnefsjhall arife ; called, LuMe 
i^yS. ovikWA)? #^ y-i^g^ tbedayfpring [or 

fun^-rifing] from on i)igh* r-IwiUgive thee 

for a covenant (Hek purifier] of the people^ 

for Or light of the Geritiies. -/ nmll alfo give 

the^fora]ighvt(^4beGemrieSy that thou majf/i 

be 
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ie my.fahathm unto the end of the earth. ■ ■ 
But I might run through the iii^le icrip^ 
tures, were I to dte all the places where 
)Sic jkbnd perfon is defcrifoed under the name 
Ugl^^ and odier equivialent terms : for as 
he, ' in the cothpouhd perfon Chrift Jefus, 
was the end of the law and prophets, of 
whom they aU hare witneis; the whole 
icripbirfis were wrote to record him and his 
actions; the. Hebrew records, predidtively, 
what he was to^^, doy ^sAfuffer^ for man's 
redemption ; the Greek records, that he was 
that perfon, and that he did and fuffered 
what was predicted of him ; and fo fully an- 
fwefed Ae prediAions by the completion : 
aod the believing Jews.wOTihipped by typcSj^; 
tfi hope, throu^ him who was to come, 
andbemanifefted; and prayed through him, 
and the Holy Ghoft, frcquendy, in words as 
plain as diey can be exprefled now ; though 
ovd-looked by modern Chriftians, by reafon 
of their not underftanding the emblem and 
type from whence the ideas are taken. 

As lighfy the emblematical name of the 
fecond perfm of the divine effence, is the 

T t xxjittcr 
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matter or fuhftance of the heavens in irra^ 

diation from the fire of the fun to the cir-» 

cumferosoe ; ami is the ruler and chief agent 

in every adioa ib matter ; difBifes benefit 

cence every way ; gives life, the power of 

viiiMi, the means of fenfaticwi and percep* 

tion of itfclf, and other obje(fts, with the 

pleafures ^ which thence arife 5 is the glory 

of the heavens, and the fubjed: ami ^bpeffe 

of man's admiratioit : fa the perfon itirepro^ 

iients, is, by covenant and ceilion of the o^ 

ther diidne perfons, the king, the ruler, thcf 

chief adtor in the zQ: of grace, and dxe ddl^ 

vine (Bconomy ; dififufes the benefits of hi9 

merits to all men p fupports and gives daily 

bread to the fouls of believers ; and will cvh 

able them to receive, and fiirniih them witit 

perception and pleafure, fuch as we cao^ 

have tiQ higher ideas of here; and will 

givey and make them capable of receiving 

a weight of glory from him to all eternity* 

So he is moft eminently the glory ; and the' 

perfon to whom we ought to attribute thci 

glory, the power, and the kingdom, for th« 

glorious work of our redemption, for ^er 

ajid every Amen. In fliort,, he^ adta thtf 

fame 



fifme part in the fpiritual irraJiktitm, as hi$ 
emblem, the material JigJbt^ ii> the material 
kradiatksn ; and the benefits of nviiat he did 
and; ibifered for our redemption, arecon^ 
W^ to us wider the ideas and effeds of 
lidbat^ j^e material Ugbfj his type^ does to the 
body. His miracles were all of the benign 
kind, anfwerable to his type, freeing mtn 
&om lia^e diibrders and maladies^ which^ 
lor want of a due nuxture of light in a due 
deg^e, had, through the malice of the 
powers of darknefs, been brpught upon 
^m. His raifing from the dea4 was gi- 
ving light, and life, and delivering from 
darknefe, the (hadow of death : befidcss the 
emblematical evidence that he could and 
yrould cure the maladies of the foul, fuipend 
its death, free it Irom the pow^ of hell and 
fin, and raife the body when diflplved or 
rotten^, as we term it, and fo anje with 
bealtng in his mngs, as Malachi words it, 
properly and agreeably to the type ; light 
being the circulator of our Wood and fluids, 
(as Mr H. has proved), and the grand 
healer. For it is fufficiently demonftrated^ 
hy repeated chymical experiments^ IP^de by 

T t 2 thofe 
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iboie who had no turn to feifve, tbat thol^ 
medicines are the greateil heakos, rclfcMEH 
lives, and (3c 4 which contain in tfaem^.tlie 
greateft quantity of the particles, or fluids of 
light, (or fire, as they call it) \ as^ cnl, for 
inftance, which beft cures the bite of tht 
(erpenti 

The vifible appearance otfcbecbimb of "tlie 
ibcond pcrfon is alfo light or gltny. Balaam 
prophefied, that a ftar fhould come out of 
Jacob; and an extraordinary light (fucb 
perhaps as led the children of Ifrael through 
the wildernefs) prefigured the birth of 
Chrift to the Magi of the eaft ; and thd 
glo^ of the Lord, with a perfond ^pear-* 
ance, human I fuppofe, made known hh 
birth to the (hepherds. His transfiguration 
was in light and glory ; and his appearance 
to St Paul, upon his converfion, was in light 
and glory, whofe brightnefs was vifibly dif-r 
tinguiihable from, and above the brightnefi 
of the fun in its meridional iplendour. And 
in the Old Teflament, in almofl innume* 
rable places, we read of the glory Jehovah, 
^ of Jehovah, appearing to the Ifraelitaes in 

glory, 



gbry, and jacknovrledged by them as iSat 
fistnding zdA svicU^lmawn enibkm oi \^ 
pcie&noe : nay, where-^ever it appeared^ it 
immediately^and infallibly, at firft iight> de»* 
termined . dse : authority and . camotuilion of 
the prophet, and produced, at le^, &ar 
^d outward fubmiflion in the mc^ obfE^ 
nate, and made them fenfible of the im^ 
ftfediafee prefence of the fpiritual power of 
that per^ in that place whom it reprefenl^ 
pd ', and to this day rays of light or glory 
round an head, arp the common emblon 
«f Divinity* Chrift, in the Revektian^ 
jcalk himfelf the bright and tMndngftor ; 
ami it is ex:prel$ly faid^ that the gkry of Gad 
ftord the Lamb will be to the new Jeruialem, 
.and its happy inhaUtants, what the material 
fun and light is to this earth and its inhabi-* 

|:ants. 

« 

The third perfan has no other name hut 
that, of atitfpirit^ with the addition fome^ 
times of bdy^ fiparated^ Heb* tnpi. And 
his adions in the fpiritual oeconomy are a^ 
greeable to his type in the natural oecono- 
jny, fuch as in^iringy in^elUngi, drifoingy 

leading. 
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hiding. Thus, Jcfos is faid to htitd^ or 
driven y by die ipirit into tlie w3demefs*; 
and believers are faid in fcriptune- to be 
fanBtfied or feparated by the Holy Gbofl 
the Comforter, &r. ; all in terms taken 
from die adions of the material Ipirit, which 
moves all ufeful things in their proper 
courfes, feparates all things noxious or of-* 
feniive, and drives them off; and cools, re-f 
frefhes, and allays the heat of the body, fo 
comforts, &c. When he defcended upon 
Chrift after his baptifm, it was in the ap4 
pearance of a dove, the known emblem of 
the material, and thence of the immaterial 
ipirit ; and on die day of Pentecoft, after 
Chrift's aicenfion, when he proceeded frpm 
the Father and the Son, according to our 
SiaiViour*s promife while on eardi, he came 
in a rujhing mighty windy the fymbol of hi^ 
prefence, and filled all the houfe where die 
apoilles, &c. were aflembled together; 
The texts in the Old Teflament which 
mention the Spirit Jehovah, or of Jehovah,^ 
are too many to cite, and too plain to be 
iruflaken* 

As 



., A^ the idea of the perfontpiUtjr of th^e di^ 
vine efience is. thus carried through und^^ 
||:ip Qiao^es and adions pf the^ material fubt 
ftaBice of the heavens, in its three conditioiut^ 
pf fire, light, and fpirit -, each perfon of the. 
^(erntgj eOjbnce a<£ting the iame part in the 
^»ritual ce^onomy and ijpiritual irradiatbix^ 
as.each coiuiitbn of the material fuhftance 
ft^ in the natural o^obooiy and material 
^diation : diis, to unprejudiced pedonsjf 
p;iuft go a great way in confirmation, if not 
amount to a .proofs of i^ fcripture-'do&riiiQ 
q£ the Trinity- 



•7 



If infinite wifd6ni thought prefer to^ 
vmta the cberaBeriJiics of itfidf at firft, in 
Uie. book of nature, the heavens ; it is rea^^ 
^Einable and natural to fuppofe, when her 
^vealed himfelf to men by writing, he. 
would order his fervants, the inJ^if ed pen-»^ 
men, to record by letters the edSfence and 
manner of exigence of him, die Deity, tf- 
gfiseable'to the charadlers before wrote itt- 
oature* And as the one fubftance of the 
heavens, in its three conditions, oifire^ Hf^U 
usi^ fpirit^ is reprefentative of the undivided 
i K eflence 
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tSsnce if) three psdcim, Ritifeti Smi and 
Spirit i we litoy ekpefl: in their writingis t6 
find a fingiriar word^ to exprels the eflence; 
and a pliinal one 1» ^note the p^rfbns:; - 

s 

' AccoRDiSGLV we meet wi^, m ^t 
Hebrew fcr^mires, the fingokr namemm, 
yebmah^i and ' the plural i2Wi*?ii, jUeim % 
both, indeed, ufed for the Supreme Bein^; 
and tranflated generfid)}r Lard and Giid^l 
though fomefimes 'fo placed as evidendy^ 
fixxni. the context, to ihew that they have a 
diftinft radical idea, and are intended to ex^ 
prefe fome fort of perfonality in the cm ef. 
&nce of die Deity.* . The oonleft between 
Bhjahtthd Baal's pcx»piiefis, was, Whediqp 
Jehovah or Baal was Alem^ Nbwii diis c- 
viiently proves^, that the words Jehonwh aod 
jikim cannot mean the fame thm^ with r©« 
gard to the Deity, biiit mnft have diftmSr 
radkral^ ideas; because the conteil fhews,. 
tteit yebovab and Baal were beings tt>t^ 
mh different, ' which each JSde took for 
wimt they fignified under die term jikimj; 

» 

• t lay generally, becaufe Jehovah is very often rcn-' 
icttdG$dmEluJiie/. 

both 



r 
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both agreeing in what jSkim ^^Vas, hut not 
which eflence was Aleim: fo the beilig 
each took for fupreme, was to be worfhip- 
ped, as being Jieim^ whatever may be ex- 
prefled by that word. That it is not the 
inipommunicable efience which i$ expre^d 
by jileimy is evident from hence, becaujfe^ 
that name is given to men ; which plainly 
fhews, it miuft darry iii it thfc idea of fame 
condition or obltgfttiqn which the perfons 
ib called were und^r^ and took that name 
£rom* So it is not lyi eifential, but a con- 
ditional one. Which feems farther probable 
firom the grand precept of the law, Heaty 
Ifrady Jehovah our j/Ueim is one Jehovah. 
Now, the perlbnal pronoun our being: 
joined to Aleinty puts it beyond difpute* 
that it muil be a relative name of office or ' 
condition, or G^rv ; aiid Jehovdh being 
jpined to it| implies feme relation in which- 
Jehovah flands towards his creatures by the 
name JHeinij which as Jehovah he doth not, 
which therefore never has any of the rela- 
tives myy thjy oufy or CSd added to it.; 
And as Aleim is confefledly plural, and Je-^ 
hovab iingular, and has no plural; it 

U u ftrongly 
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firong^ intimated, that Jehorah jikhd 
tt^higfaid^ to be m^ yebwab^ huponao 
cdunt of die^ plurality of pedbns included 
in fht piufsd vifcxAAkim^ l!ut it might noC 
kad into a miftake of more Jdiovilis tliaii 
one^ but that die pluriditf d[ pedcxM^ i» 
^(^'^ were but one Jehovah^ 

The name Jeimndf it ailo'ired, both hy 
JefWB and Chriitians, to iigmfy the eflence, 
the ow^ xoH-o ip^ MUC&rofMBi^i and) ao-^ 
cording ~ to Mr H. k is d^ived &om 
Jaby the eilencei and bwsA^ exiting with, 
powers neoeflkiily and voluntarily in itfd£ 
So Jehovah is^ the being necefiSuily exifting 
oi and ftx>m himfelf^ with aQ a^al per^ 
le£tions orig^oaily in his eflencei 

As J(^ovah is abfolute and eflentbU fo^ 
bnn^M is <7wned to be relative^ and official^ 
and reckoned ^mong ^e nanKS of Cod 
which are taken fron^ his^ attributes^ or 
works. And as it is a n^ne frequendy join^ 
ed with yehvaBy who is termed thi^Aleint 
of Abf ahamj I&ac, and Jacobs of I£:acl^ 
ftay, of all this earthy it naturally leads one 

- . to 
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to condude, that &is name carrks m itthf 
ideaof ibmeadof grace» hereby Jehovak 
wa& jfaciouily pleaftd to moke kim&lf 
Juiown«ohtsfaUeiicf€tturos. Tfae^oi^htB 
Df abftdwte peffedboa (inch as.dK name 
^IxMdf im|^) tmift be .dreadfiilio fallen 
man^ who has loft all that was pecfed in 
him, and forfeited all right to abfolute 
goodheis ot mexcyy whkh he could only 
£iee when in his perfe& ftate; and :flft)6)lttfe 
jttili^ maft) icEevocabliy, condemn him to 
•btbhite and eternal mifery. As Jehcimh 
d^Fefereconddcended tq oiwn himfelf the 
jHeim ^ ike wbok eards^ tiiat h^ of loft 
^len mankind; andashcmiade^ooirenant^ 
which he fware by himfelf to perfotm, that 
he would, in his own proper time, retrieve 
aad redeem loft nmn, by a perfon of the 
Codhead taking fkfti^ aond fulffining in 1^ 
fteiad ^ it looks h%hly probable, that &e 
word j^kmvna intended to conveys to m^^ 
£mte idea of ^ns covenant in )m ^vour^ 
entered into, among themfeWes, 1»y thc^ 
^ee perfons of the Deky\ to which, m 
eadi was a party, it c^ffrie$ atong v^ if 
1^ Pftkik v/ky Jidm i& plwaU and ^hy 
; . U u 3 every 
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every nation gave tljat plural name to, and 
contended fo v^rarmly for what they woi^ 
ihipped as God, being jileim i as being a 
name adapted to the condition of fallen 
man, and expreffivc of the falvation of 
which they ftood in need, which Jebovah 
was not. 



. \ 



These confideration$ naturally deter-* 
mine to Mr H/s derivation of the word 
GTh^y -^w, from rhvty Ak^ an oath, 0r 
conditional execration, which peribns put 
themfelves under to perform a covenant; 
fo rh)k', Mey as a perfon, one under a con- 
ditional execration, and plural Akimy more 
perfons than one, under a conditional exe- 
cration. And this name, fuitable to the 
genius of the Hebrew, affirms the' makkig 
of a covenant, as much as if it was defcri- 
bed by a circumlocution of other words ; 
j^or when the verb and noun exprefs the 
fame tiling or aftion, the noun is fufficient 
without the Verb. For calling A die ma- 
ker, impliesc he made ; fo calling the Deity 
cre^itor^, implies they created ; and calling 
the^i Aleimi is affirming they had Altered 

into 
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into an Jki from which they took that 
name. And-fo the fame flireq radical let- 
ters in Hebrew, as in^ tt^h, are both . the 
verb ftnd oounV and exprcfs the doing 
t^e a6Mon; the perfon who hath done it, 
aild the adiofi itfelf* 

The word j4kim does not, indeed, in-* 
ibrrn us what: the conditions ' of the cove*' 
nant were ; only that a covenant was made,' 
which they bound themfelves to perform. 
But the terms ire plainly enough to be col- 
leded from the fcriptures ; which inform . 
lis of man's fall, and of the promife theri 
made^ that the feed of the woman fhould 
bruifc the feipent's head. And as it is al- 
lowed by our"*dmnes, that a covenant wasi 
made to' redeem fallen man, why fhpuld it 
then feem ftrange, that the divinp perfonSjj 
wlio made it, fliould take a name expreA 
five of that aiSBon ? 

To this I may add, that the fcriptqi-es 
frequently reprefcnt Jehovah as fwearing,^ ' 
and referring, as it fliould feem, to fbme 
ongmal oath, under which he was bound 

tQ 
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to his creatares men, ts well t& men to 
him : By f^yfi^ f^^^ I fuarm^ faith yAo^ 
vab^ tbit m tkf {Ahxtk^xjCi] feed fluiU iM 
ih mtima of tbe earth k bbj^M. ^H^di k 
pi €adk of the £tine import « the onginal, 
namely, to redeem fallen man hy the ^ 
carnation of the fccond perlbn of the Trini- 
tyj- — ^Ihiuve faotfm by my Hdkafsy that I 
Vfill wi faiJ D^mJ.-'—^ydivab bathfa^cm, 
and wU mt repefif^ l^u a fru/l fcrner ^^ 
ter the crdiN' of M€i€bhsedkk.-'''-^^hxA\sLi^^ 
places the word TfDXi k ufed, and not r6K$ 
which 1% made an ot]^edion to Mr H/t &nit 
of jtikim. But dais proceeds, I thinlEb from 
not diftinguiihing between the rascal iide« 
of the two words : though^ if I may pre^ 
fume to judge firom the temper of the ^i^ 
je<^ors» as it fhews Ufelf in their writki^ 
they would have made ot^edions whatfiiit 
ever word had been ufcd. V^V- is not ^voh 
perly to fweary or pronounce a curfew isiirhicb 
was the form of giving and taking an oath i 
the idea is perfed, conapleat, fufEdqit; 
^d the verb is ufed in this ienie in htd^ thft 
active conjugation. Inmpbalj the pafiwdft 
it is tianllaj^ t^fwear j but, afccordipg tft 

the 
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die icbra, ^gmiks to be made perf4&r ^sfom 
pbet^fi^^v :fomad&firm.h«tmfted, or 
r^died upQii» {)7 facfmg bounds as we % of 
aper&(a idbcai he hatk executed a bondt 
or taJkea anoKth ^ and d^e word joapUe^ the 
iA^cks ttoaiai^iDii^ or exomtiim of liie decd^ 
whei^b}^ w^at in done^ beccaiie&a.ieauntyv 
as we odl it; to.catphun. myfdf as wdl a$ I 
CM after the manner of men; And nt^ 
at a ^erK is^ to pronauiKe or denooftce a 
ottfe } which, as k ap{)ears from fcripture 
aad an^aMrf ) WAi^ the form of adtttnifter^ 
ingand taking an oadi, and the method 
df entering into and railing co^^enants } 
mmely, by pronouncing a curie on the 
one hand, and confenting to it on the o*^ 
ther: as Dmf. ^otvii. 26^ Curjed ie he thai 
anfirmeth mt ali the 'Words of this Um t$ S 
ibm: mnd uU the people flmll fi^^ Amen.- 



idt^kmA 



And in i S^m* xiv. the two woni* 
and yatcfj arc uftid cquival«idy. ^eff:^^^ 
Ssul [^*3 P^f tbe people tatder an de, fay^ 
htg^ Cuffed ifeth man tkaedtetb any fkd.'^ 
verf. 26. And the people feared [njam] thi 
oath. verf. 27. But Jonathan beard not ncben 
hisftither Drawt] charged the petpk with the 

oath* 
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•oftft.— vcrf, 28. And one rf the people faid^ 
^father [>3«fn V2Vri] Jiraitly charged the 
people with an oath.^-'—FTom hence we may ' 
gather^ that the perfon who pronounced the 
curie on others, was himfelf concluded un--^ 
4cr it ; for had Saul eat any food, he would 
have incurred the curie as well as any of his 
fubjeds ; and that Jonathan, who heard not 
the curie, was yet included in it. And we 
likewife learn, that V^^iy nijbangj includes 
n^tt, aley and implies the fame a£tion \ and 
that being under a nijbangy implies being 
under an ale. So Abimelech fays to Iiaac,i 
Let there be an ale, curfe pronounced, be-\ 
tween us : and [>y2tf^] theyfware to each 0^ 
theri that is, gave to each other the iecu«> 
rity defired, ^ by eaph denouncing or prp-( 
nouncing a curfe, which included each o^ 
thcr. So we fee that n^K, aky and nijbang^ 
are equivalent, though not iynonymous* 
n^K is fimply a bann or curfe, and yitt^ is 
the fatisfa(3ion or fecurity which arifes from 
jui oath, which was adminiflered by an ale 
denounced. 

. As the form of adminiftering oaths and 

confirming 
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confirftiing covenants among •:.theifebrews, 
fo widely diflfer from the form among us^ 
it ii no wonder if we labour uwdfer die»de- 
ficiency of proper Englifli words hy^whith 
to exprefe the Hebrew ; ^ which 'has afforded 
matter to the minute critic to cavil at. But 
I hope for a reafonable indulgence from the 
Candid reader. And I prefume he -may now 
perceive how Jittle force there is in the ob- 
jccEtion, That Aleim cannot be derived from 
jiley to denounce or pronounce a curfe, 
which was the manner of adminiftering und 
taking an oath, becaufe nijbangy an equi- 
valent word, is ufed when God is faid to 
Iwear, ^ And it is as if a perfon fhould objefl: 
to the word obligor ^ being a name taken 
from the obligation cf a bond, becaufe the 
obligor is alfo faid to be boundy or to have 
given fecurity. By the perfons in Jehovah 
being denominated Aletm^ is expreffed, that 
they pronounced a bann or curfe, whereby 

they bound themfelves, as well as man, 

man to accept or fuffer the terms propofed, 

themfelyes to fulfil them. And "Jehovah 

nijhang implies, that Jehovah was bound, 

* , or had given fecurity under an Ale ; juft as 

X X in 
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in Sam. xiv. yi», Jh^ang^ ixnj^s nb«, jUe^ 
And as, when one of the people told Jo« 
nathan, that his father T^on yattfn, bai 
charged tbem with an oaf hi the aft of Saul 
putting the people under an Jlk^ in whioli 
Saul hinifelf was included, is evidently im-^ 
^ied under the word V^w ; why fhouid it 
not, when joined with Jehovah, imply, that 
the perfons of the Deity were under an n^», 
/iky fo Qsn'^K, ^eim ? 

As the of^fers of Mr H. have fliewn 
the world how much they lie upon the 
catch, I expeft they will $&,, If God is not 
to be trailed without an oath ? and fafter) 
Upon me this quefUon of theirs as a blaA 
phemous affertion of mine. To avoid any 
fuch impious fuggeftion, I beg leave to ob-^ 
fcrve, that, among men, we often require 
an oath, when we have not the leaft doubt 
or fufpicion that the perfon is not fk to be 
trufted without fuch fecurity. So when a 
jury is impannelled, fuch peribns are fiip- 
pofed to be chofen for that purpofe as might 
be trufted upon their bare words 5 yet thcf 
are fworn to give their verdift accxirding to 

evidence j 



\ 
^ 
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mridejQce ; thi; at% of fwearing them being 
ii legal qualificatbi* that fits Oxem for thek 
fafficc^-*— ^So GodTs oath, or fwearing, may 
be. termed his. ccvemnt^quali^cti^im^ v^hich 
in condefceiifipn he gives us^ jin oath to 
men far ctmfirmation being an end ofalljlrtfe ; 
nxiherejwe GodnmUit^ more aimuhntfy tojhew 
fmt9 the heirs §f pnmife the immutability ^f 
Ustom^el^ coTfj^rmed it by mA. Th^isthe 
reafon the author of tl^ epiftle to the He- 
brews gives fe- God fwearing to Abrahaim. 
And it vrili hold With regard to the antemun^ 
dajaeoadi) wherd»y God engaged to deibo^ 
&£an and his adbei«nts, and toprotedt, and 
Anally pm vi£tt^ to all his f^thfUl fet^vante, 
by our Lord Jefte Chrift. Was not God's 
|ii%>iifu& to Abraham fofiidHMit v^ithoutan 
KttAki yet God confirmed it by an oath: 
why ? that iy fwo immutable things^ in inMcb 
it was impa^le Jvt 0ml ^ Me^ we rngbt have 
tf ftf'ottj^ cw^datimu Why dien ihould an 
obje(5tion lie to his confirming by an oath 
what be promifed before the world began ? 
God's promifea to Abraham, David, &c. are 
only refercacBfi to the covenant, before the 
world } why diould not hid oath to them» 

X X a by 
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by which' he confirms thofc promifes^ refer 
to the oath by which he. confirmed the to*- 
venapt before the worid? or why is God 
&id to fwear at all, if not in reference to 
the antemundane oath ? ' 

Although man was notin being when 
Jehovah, . by denouncing or prbnoandng 
an n^K, jik, banrii or curfew on all who 
ihall not keep the words of his law to do 
them, entered into the original antemun>- 
dane covenant to redeein itnan in cafe he 
fell ; yet his enemy the devil, who plotted 
and efFe(3:ed his fall, andliis angels, weiife 
then in being: and men, though not in 
being, could be bound Mf the curfe pro* 
Bounced, as well as men,' to the end of <the 
world, are bound to perfinrm the ocstn^ 
niandments and lavirs of God, and his 
Chrifl, although they were not in being 
when the commandments were given, or. 
the laws made. 

4 

And hence we fee the reafon why Mo^ 
fcs, in his account of the creation, ufes the 
name ^eim^ The ^Aieim created the beavim 

and 
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mdibe 4aitbi jdiereby ^ving the;}ewvm^ 
airmankihd^ the boinfortabk.afiiiran(:e,;thdt 
they ^i^a abated the c^vrorld and' atnan, *had 
«iigdged th«ni&lwk by. oaidiLtd he his lU*^ 
•deemers* ' JSo^:.ib letting.ns Jdnow that niah 
<wiae created ih the. image of; ih&jildm^j:^ 
idea of the name gives ua^ithis/ hope and 
confidence, that as man was created in the 
image of thofe pecfons, wbq, after his £dl^ 
-tobk-upon thenithe work bf hts redempr 
tionj. they were able and willing tor reftore 
the loft image>. and to giye-Jbtim thethappi* 
Bdls.^hich he forfeited by his fall from his 
firft . ftate. ) And this . alfo: giVes )die reafofi 
why kings were called ^/^; becauii^, .^ 
typical iaviours :ind deliverers, they wece 
bound, ,1^ their coronation-datb, to'ejcfktfe 
themfelves to; bat^s, wbun<£3, and^dealh^ 
fQr thek people., to iave and deliver them 
fronr iword, .ffavery, and death > t3rpicai o£ 
what was' to .be done for thetn by thereal 
jlkimy thereal faviours, who were to d^ 
liver them from die wradi of the dffended 
Ddty, the flavery of Satan, and the.iJsath,* 
if iumay fo ^)eak, '. of the foul, r-e/ its ie-» 
|)aration* from God. So they are :cdAed 
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tPPh» ''vhn, thpjikim of jdie typssl Atfimt 
canying in the& two words (^ the h^Mt 
CtticQt c^er96s) an ufbfiil kffim to |)rij|®c6^ 
thift they who W«re to b^ the trnipond de^* 
fi«^ers^ of ctthaS) were thefolelves tOik^ 
{»elid on theon the .difar jUdmior dtdr ovwii 
eterntl £ilvattom | 

■' » , . < ■ • • I . . : , 

; • * ' 

. Thbre is Jiiioth^r tvOi4 kt-tkclh^jecw 
for God, whldi Mr H. takea to be a^de^ 
llei^ion of ihis word jSe $ and afifiikd oii^ 
ly to one of the perfons of the Trinity, be#- 
ciuie only one cf them was to be, intime^ 
in that condition which that deiledio& of 
the word de&^bes« The name I me^^ k 
Tvfytky J^ib^, . the paiticipk paffi^e of the 
verb n^, whkh k u&d as a homi^ as |»r^ 
ticifdes in> od)^ languages ^ sire nfed; Ja 
may be rendered execratus^ or txecrattpy or 
xm^ by wMch the LXX. c rendeir the 
noun n^tt. Ihis name. Mr H. thinks is ap^ 
propnated to die fjeoond pedbi in Jehovah,; 
wiio was made a^cnrfe for us diat wocie nn^ 
der the curfe, tp redeem u& £cam the ciaik 
e£ the law; , That Chrkl.wses made a curfew 
ms^ not be denied. The Apofde calb ChtfaQf 
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a eurfe. Thfe nai^ie ni'^s fignifies one exe-^ 
crated^ or. made a ^2</^ : and as the fecond 
perfbn of Jehovah was in tinae, in the cok 
vering of man, made a curfe for man, to 
redeetti him from the curfe of the law ; the 
name m^, jih^^ belongs to the fecond 
peribn alone. The fecond peribn might 
have been called nVyp and ni-v*, as well 
as tD^M : but m^ feemi3> upcm this account 
tobe appropriated to him 1 becaufe the word^ 
io itielf exprefl^, ^t one of the QMbK» 
^iehiy was to bear the cwfe for man. A^ 
ktm^ in kal betm^iy denotes thoie who de-« 
nounce a curfe; and^i<^, in palml^Jcal^ 
fignifies one curfed : fe the three peribns 
of Ihe Trinity are jikim^ in which the fe« 
cond peribn is not only comprehended, but 
Ttifo is %led (which neither of die other is) 
jiike. And God, by his prophets, makes a 
noble challenge, not only to the falfe gods 
of the Heathen, but to all the falfe meania 
and meUiods of felvation which men have 
iince devifed, as their own righteouihefs, 
the fufFerings of a man, &c. Who m*?**, 
jSuBy h^(k Jebo^ab ? that is to fay. Who 
hath engaged to bear, or who can bear tho 

curfe. 
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curfe, but Jehovah? No woiider if truths 
fb repugnant to the pride, and, as times go, 
to the prefeFment of nien, meet with op-' 

pofition, 

♦ • • ... 

Whatever occafi6n there mightibe for 
the kno^ledgib of the diftindidrt o5f perfons" 
in the divine eflence before, there became 
an abfolute neceffity for that knov^Iedge af- 
ter the fall ; as each of thofe divine perfoh^ 
had a difHnd, feparate part to aft in the 
CBconomy of grace : and as one of thenv 
was, in man, to fufFer for man, and fo per-, 
ibrm the work of our redemption, it wa& 
immediately neceflary, both to exhibit the 
Trinity, and the man taken into it; be- 
caufe what was prefigured by this exhibit 
lion, was to be the means and manner of 
our falvation. Hence we may reafonably 
expeft and conclude, that the revelation of 
thefe important points would commence' 
from that period of time When it became fo 
indiipenfably necel&ry. 

Accordingly we find, that after the 
tranfgreflion and fall of Adam^ and the 

gracioua 
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gracious promife, that the feed of the woman 
fliould bruife the head of the ferpent, an 
exhibition was made of the cherubim at the 
eaft of the garden of Eden, man's late hap- 
py abode J but from which he was then ex- 
pelled, becaufe his former ftate, condition^ 
and terms of falvation, were now abrogated, 
and new terms inftituted, upon which he 
and his pofterity were to obtain eternal life. 

And it Is here worthy of obfervation, 
that as his abode in Eden ended with his 
jfirft ftate, fo this exhibition of the cheru- 
bim and flaming fword began with his fe- 
cond* The Jews, and I wifh I could fay 
none but die Jews, would perfuade us, that 
this figure was a fcarecrow, to keep un- 
happy Adam from coming at the tree of 
life ; and many of our commentators, o- 
therwife excellently learned and good men, 
treading in the fteps of thofe blind guides, 
have thereby expofed this part of fcripture 
to the fcofF and ridicule of infidels. 

But Mr H. has fhewn, that this could 
faever be intended; becaufe the tree of life 

Y y is. 
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is, even under the gofpel, made the eni- 
blenft of that eternal life and happinefi 
which is promifed, as the reward of thofe 
who embrace and hold feft that gracious 

difpenfatbn. To him that owreimei&f 

[fajrs Chrift in the Revelafion], wNl I givi 
to eat of the tree of life wbieb is in the tmd^ 
of the paradife of God. 

And indeed all the invitations and fer^^ 
vices appointed after the fall, are only fb 
many typical methods to point out the new 
and living way to the tree of life. 

T'HE old way was cancelled, abrogated^ 
and now made infiifficient, by man's ow» 
Z&, and deed ; and that life and irnxnortatr- 
lity, of which the fruit of the tree of life 
was the facred pledge, and the facranienty 
were forfeited j fb that emblematical facra- 
ment became inefFcftual. But the real tree 
and real fruit flill remained, and a new way 
was mercifully contrived, provided, and re- 
vealed i which was Chrift, the reality, the 
V)ay^ the truths and the life ^ and who is de- 

icribed 
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fciibed to be what was typically reprefented 
by the tree of life. 

Now, t^s figare b^ing exhibited imme- 
diitely «pdn the revelation of this new way, 
by ^ promife of a Redeemer, it looks 
llighly probable, that it was intended to 
point it out to man ; eipecially if we take 
in fomc oon£defation6 which will be made 
below. 

So die cherubim, and flaming fword, or 
fire returning, and circulating back into it- 
felf, were the fupernatural exhibition, em- 
Uematical of the manner and means of our 
redemption, and . explanatory of the pro* 
miie, that the feed of the woman Jhould bruife 
the bead (f the ferpent j typically (hewing 
what in fulnefs of time was to be done by 
the Aleimy on their part, to retrieve loft 
man ; and what was to be done by man, 
on his part, until the realky came, and the 
fatisfadtion was made. 

The cherubim were a reprefentation or 
figure, with four faces or vifages, and one 

Y y 2 body; 
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body ; the face of the bull, the faces of the 
lion and man united, and the face of the 
eagle ; thereby exhibiting to fenfe the Tri- 
nity in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity ; 
and alfo the incarnation of the Logos^ the 
fecond perfon in the Trinity, by the union 
of the lion and the man. And as the firft 
coming of Chrift to take upon him flefli, 
was thus emblematically reprefented in the 
figures of the cherubim, as a thing cove- 
nanted to be done, they were both predic- 
tive and a pledge of the completion. 

That thefe three animals, the bull, the 
lion, and the eagle, were emblems of fire, 
light, and fpirit, throughout the whole 
Heathen world, is known to every one the 
leaft converfant in Pagan antiquity *. And 

* PfaL xviii. lo. the fpirit js called a cherub : He rodi 
upon a CHERUB, anddidFLTi yea, be did FIT upon the 
wings oftbeSP IR IT. The fpirit therefore was the C H E- 
RUB upon which he did FLY. And P>/. xdx. i. the 
three agents in nature, fire, light, and Ipirit, or at leaft 
two of them, the light and Ipirit, are (as I think) called 
CHERUBIM: Jebovab fittetb hetnueen the cherubim^ let 
the earth decline. The natural agents, the fire, light, and 
ipirit, feem to be the cherubim here meant, by whofe n^et 
chanical operations the earth is caufed to decline. 

the 
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die human figure being joined to that of 
the lion, was very expreffive of that per- 
fon, who was to be God-man, — bruife the 
head of the ferpent, and have his heel, the 
mortal, human part of him, bruifed, as in 
the promife to our firft parents after the 
fall. 

» 

And it looks highly probable, that this 
gave rife to the heroes and demigods of 
the Heathens, fuppofed to be fons of Jupi- 
ter begotten on a mortal woman, fuch as 
their Hercules, &c. ; and as the tradition 
became more and more darkened and con- 
fufed, fet their Alexanders, &c. upon bri- 
bing the priefts to be pronounced by the o- 
racle the fons of Jupiter, to take the titles ^ 
of ©soc;, DeuSy Swtjjjd, Sa'Vtoury and to aim 
at univerfal empire. 

That this was the figure of the cheru- 
bim, is evident from the prophet Ezekiel, 
who, in chap. i. 10. defcribes it to confift 
of the four faces, as above; though the or- 
der in which he places the animals is vari- 
ed, and different from each other, in the 

two 
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two diapt^rS) for reasons aligned hy JVIr 
H. aad which will be mentioned beiow« 
In chap. X. 20. he exprefely fays^-^jind I 
inew they were the cherubim ; which fup-* 
pofes a previous knowledge of the likenda 
of the cherubim: and what could this like^ 
nefs be but that of thofe placed in the 
fanSlum fanSiorum of the tabernacle, and 
temple of Solomon ? And as there is lour 
times mention made of the d^rubim 
in fcripture, and only this one de&rip^ 
tbn of their particular figure, the moft 
icrupulous man cannot hefitate to admits 
that this was their common %ure and 
form ; and that the cherubim undefcribed 
were the i^me, as to form and hieroglyphi-* 
cal meaning, with thofe defcribed by Eze- 
kiel I unlefs he will impeach divine revela- 
tion of fhidied intent to miflead us in thofe 
points in which it was given to direft us. 
And we l!nay as well fay, that the jdleim of 
Mofes and £2)ekiel are not the fame, as 
that the cherubim mentioned by tla^m ara 
i)ot the fame. 

As the bull was the known emWem of 

the 
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the lire at the orli) c^ the iun,. the Uoii of 
die light i0iiing thence, and the eagk. of 
the %irit returning to it; and as die lire, 
the light, and the %irit, the tibree cofidl- 
4bn8 of itie one iubftance of the h^vens^ 
are ihewn to be Ae reprefentatives of tjie 
thrte divine perfens in one efi^nce^ whkk 
ih^y them&lVes have chofen to tcpnf&fA 
thej^elves l^ 3 k appears, that the three 
faces of thefe three animals on one hoiy^ 
^ith &e human figure united to that of the 
lion» (the MfiWem of light, ^emblem 
of the fecond perfoo), was, in hieroglyphJ- 
cal writing, very expeffive, iand very pro- 
per to eonvey the knowledge of the TrinJ* 
ty in Unity, and the great myftery of man*^ 
redemption. But what did the flaming 
iWord reprefent ? and how did it turn td 
keep Ae way of the tree of life ? 

Without tn^nn^ into a criti<jue w cfflt* 
pute about the ftri6k meaning of the He- 
brew words tranfiatcd jfamirtg fioord^ &c. 
ihe outward obvious fenfc will be plain 6- 
nough. 

The 
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The way to the tree of life, or what it 
reprefentedj was now through fire and 
fword ; but, by: the covenant of grace, this 
jO^as to be turned froiti thb criminals, and 
,£dl upon their furety, Chrift; as Pfal Ixxx. 
ij. Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right 
landi [his* pofition in the cherubim], updn 
the fin of manj whom thou made/i Jirong for 
thjfelf So the fire and fword^ or flaming 
fword, kept the way to the tree df life, arid 
inftituted man's part of the covfenaiit, by * 
the obfervance df which he was to keep the 
May^ viz. by t)^ifying the wrath in fire 
^nd fword, upon the bodies of typical be jfts 
in facrifice, before thefe typical faces of the 
cherubim, until the real wrath of the Fa* 
ther was aftually turned upon the real fa- 
crifice, the body prepared for it, the hu*- 
manity of Chrift the furety ; and thereby 
the real way to the real tree of life, the 
leal entrance into the holieft, was laid dpen 
Jby the blood of Jefus, by a new and living 
way which he hath confecrated [or new*- 
jnade] for us through the vaily that is tqfay^ 
hisfejh. 



.^ 



Thus 
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Thus the covenant of grace was reveal- 
ed in the cherubim ; and the promife of a 
Redeemer made to our^rft parents, couch- 
ed under the emblematical vsrords, — I will' 
put enmity between thee [the ferpent] and the 
woman y and between thy feed and her feed: 
it Jhall bruife thy head^ and thou fhalt bruife 
his heely was explained by thefe emblema- 
tical figures : and thus facrifice was inftitu- 
ted, to keep the way till what it typified 
was completed. This fire and fword was 
firft to bruife the heel of the feed, and 
then be turned to the head of the ferpent. 
This was done by the fufFerings and death 
of Chrift, and his conqueft over fin, death, 
and hell ; and will be completed when he 
hath finally beat down Satan under our feet, 
and death is fwallowed up in vidtory. And 
till this be finifhed, we now keep the new 
and living way to the real tree of life, by 
partaking of bread and wine, the new me- 
morials of the body of Chrift broken, and 
his blood fhed for us, in the facrament of 
the new teftament (i. e. the new terms 
of purification) in his blood, 

Z z That 
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That the exhibition of the fword, join- 
ed to that of the cherubim, was an emblem 
of the wrath of Jehovah againft finners, 
and which, had there not been another fa- 
crifice provided by his mercy, muft have 
fallen upon the criminals, Adam and Eve, 
and their pofterity, feems pretty evident 
from fome places in fcripture, where the 
fame emblematical appearance is recorded, 
cxprcfSve of the fame tlung'.— -^When Ba- 
laam * went, with an evil intention, to 
curfe the people of Ifrael, the then church 
of God, for the fake of preferment, the 
angel of Jehovah, or the angel Jehovah, 
withftood him with a fword drawn in bis 
band', which, as foon as he faw it, he knew, 
and acknowledged to be the emblem of 
wrath; confefled, and afked pardon for his 
fin. 



* Balaam was a kind of Halter between God and Mam- 
jiion. He lufted afber the golden bait of Balak's offered pre- 
ferment ; but was defirous of keeping fair with believers, 
and laving appearances of religion. He would not for ever 
fo much curfe the children of Ifrael ; but he gave Balak 
that hellifh piece of counfel that brought down the curie 
and wrath of God upon them. 

The 
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The deftrudipn of the people in David's 
reign, by the plague, for his numbering 
them, is reprefentcd under the exhibition 
of the deftroying angel, the angel Jehovah, 
with a drawn fword in his handy ftretched 
out over Jerufalem; and when the plague 
ceafed upon facrifice, typical of the real fa- 
crifice of Chrift, Jehovah commanded the 
angd, and he put up his fword again into 
the iheath. David and the elders of Ifrael 
knew this appearance to be emblematical 
oi the wrath of Jehovah ; and accordingly, 
clothed in fackcloth, fell upon their faces : 
and the hiflorian adds this remark, that 
" David was afraid becaufe of the fword of 
** the angel Jehovah'' 

The perfon who appeared to Joftiua, by 
Jericho, had a fword drawn in his handy 
but its edge was diredled to the inhabitants 
of that idolatrous city, whofe iniquity was 
full, and who were upon the point to re- 
ceive the reward of all their fpiritual forni- 
cations. This perfon is called the Captain of 
Jehovah's hoft, and was worfhipped by Jo- 
fliua J and is generally allowed to have been 

Z z 2 no 
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no other than Jcfus, the Captain of our fal- 
vation, in an human form, as the prelude 
of his incarnation. And I think the incur** 
vation paid to the other appearances plain- 
ly proves, that by the angel Jehovah is 
meant a perfon of the Trinity, and not a 
created angel. Thofe vv^ho maintain the 
contrary opinion, alledge in its behalf, that 
though the appearance is ftyled and addreff- 
ed to as Jehovah, yet it is only as ambafTadors 
take the ftyle and a£t in the name of the 
prince their mailer. But this, though al-* 
-lov^red, will not ferve their turn : for typi- 
cal incurvation never was, nor is paid to an 
ambafTador, which is only due and paid to 
the perfon of the fovereign himfplf ; nei- 
ther do ambafladors ever aiTume the name 
of thofe they reprefent, or fay, I will do fo, 
but, We are commiflioned to do and fay fo 
and ib. 

From thefe appearances of the angel Jc^ 
hovah with the fword, which probably 
might be like a flame of fire, it feems jM-et- 
ty plain, that the fword was the emblem 
of the wrath of God upon finners, and its 

appearance 



n 
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appearance the fignal of its threatened exe- 
cution upon them. And probably to this 
St Paul alludes, when he fays, The word of 
God [/. e. Chrift] is as a Pwo^dged Jwori % 
the fword, the executive power of the 
wrath, being, by ceffion and covenant, put 
into his hands after his refurredion. And 
accordingly in the Revelation he appears 
with it in his mouth, being about to exer- 
cife it, by his word, or by his command to 

his agents, upon the Jews. And let me 

add, that the ancients formed their fwords 
in imitation of a flaming fire 5 and that a 
fword was denominated jBiJ-/^iVD 5 and 
glad or glod^ that is, titio^ torrisy pruna 
ignita: and thus from brandy a fword, 
came our Englifli phrafe to brandijh a 
fword *f gladium firiStum vihrando corrufcare 
facio. And fo in the fecond part of the 
Edda Iflandicaj the hall of the Odin is faid 
to be illuminated by drawn fwords *. 

As the exhibition was fo early as the ex- 
pulfion of man from paradife, it fliews how 
thence it might become the well-known 

f See Hickes^s Ling. (ept. the&ur. cap. 25. p* 193* 

emblem 
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emblem of the wradi of the Deity to all na- 
tions, Heathens and apoftates, as well as 
Jews and believers. And this is conform to 
the idea throughout fcripture, and explains 
the paflages where thefe and fuch like ap- 
pearances are mentioned. 

From hence; it will appear why the man 
Adam was driven out from the garden of 
Eden, namely, left he ftiould commit a 
fecond error zs fatal as the firft : and as he 
had been io weak as to imagine, that he 
Ihould become like the jHeim^ by eating of 
the tree of knowledge, he might alfo be 
tempted to endeavour to lay claim to life, 
by eating of its fymbol, the tree of life, 
without acknowledging the forfeiture, or 
fubmitting to the terms which were now 
made the means of eternal life. So God 
removed him to the outfide or fuburbs, as 
the Heb. tcfni expreflcs ; becaufe he could 
not now eat of the tree of lives, or enjoy 
that of which it was the facrament, until 
certain conditions were perform^, which 
he, on his part, could not for himfelf per-^ 
form. The tree of life was the fymbol 

and 
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and feal of eternal life j that life being for- 
feited, its fymbol of courfe was alfo forfeit- 
ed ; and therefore could not facramentally 
be ufed, to obtain what it once was the out- 
ward and vifible fign of, but which now, 
by his own adl and deed, was forfeited. 
He might indeed have put forth his hand, 
took and eat of the tree, in vain hopes to 
live for ever :. but this would have been 
adding a fecond crime of the farhe nature to 
the firft, viz. reje<fting the falvation of 
Chrift, pre-ordained before, and in cafe of 
the fall s and prefuming to attain without, 
what alone can be had through him. It 
would have been a<Mng as the Deifts now 
a6t, firft aflenting to the devil's aflertion, of 
being as wife as the Aleim^ in defpite of the 
jHeim ; and then attempting to gain eternal 
life and happinefs by other than the appoint- 
ed means, nay by means which his firft 
crime had abrogated, and made of no ef- 
feft ; which was denying both covenants, 
or both parts of the covenant, and is the 
higheft crime man can commit. 

This exhibition, then, was an hierogly- 
phic 
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phic of Chriftianity; was appointed, as 
Chrift fays of himfelf, not to deftroy, but 
fave finners ; and was conform and anfwer- 
able to the terms of mans fecond ftate; 
which were not abfolute, as the firft, but 
changeable with hi^ change of mind^ as 
Ezek. xviii. 27. fFhen the wicked man turn" 
etb away from bis wickednefs^ and doth 
[Heb. W^ that which is lawful and rights 
[Heb. DBtra and* rrpity i. e. typifies the 
objedt of judgment, and the juftice, viz. 
Chrift, who was to fuffer for us, and there- 
by make us juft, exhibited in this appear- 
ance of the cherubim and flaming fword], 
he Jhall fave his foul alive : that is, the 
fword was to turn, and reft on Chrift the 
furety, and there really perfofm the judg- 
ment and juftice due to God for fin, on 
man, to be only tranfitory ; to turn from 
the wicked when he turns from his wicked* 
nefs, and accepts the fatisfadion of Chrift ; 
and to turn to the righteous, when he turns 
from bis righteoufnefsy [his by imputation, 
while he acknowledgeth that Chrift per- 
formed it for him], and doth eviL So this 
jfire and fword devour none but thofe who 

wilfiiUy 
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WiWulIy rcjea the fatisfaaioft d[ Chrift, and 
fet up their own righteoufnefs, morality, 
and fuch like fa&ionable (chemcs of ialva* 



This &pern#tuffd exhibition of the che- 
mhim and Aaming fwprd, was the antedi* 
k^vian church and oracle^ which pointed 
put the way to the tr^e of lives, whi^ was 
9PW to be through f^^crifipe and blooc}. 
I^'rom hence Adam had directions about the 
ininuter drcumftances of or!|er> time^ &r. 
^Whlch were t)ot fsxhibited ^n the figure§ ^ 
a^ in any dpubts re^nfej^ by immediate 
ypice* To anfwer this end, the prefenc^ 
€^ it)/^ Deity niuft aftuajyiy rcfide, or, as th? 
tpxt fays, Jebovaf) Ateim inhabited in thcfe^ 
Xi$ he did in ithofe of ^faridlumfanSlon^m, 
jof the tabernacle iirft, and ^ter\ya4'ds of the 
^Dfiple : and no one can doubt, but that i,t 
was to the fame purpofes in bp^* An4 
dus ^ecies of prefence in them anfwered all 
the ends of religion to men^ as well as if 
the ^eal perfons of Jehovah had ejQTqntially 
4welt there j and was, befides, an emblema- 
tical evidence and prelude of what was real* 

3 A ly 
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ly to be done upon earth by the real perfonsf 
of the Deity, viz. by one of them effen- 
tially inhabiting the man Chrift, and ano-* 
ther of them retting upon him without 

meafure. And many Chriftian writers 

have afferted, that there was fome fuch 
prefence. And yet Mr H/s tranfladng Gen* 
iii. 24. He [JfehcJvah Aleim] will hencefor-^ 
ward (viz. frdm the dxpuliidn of Adam) 
inhabit the cherubim^ or the ftibftancc of the 
cherubim, has to fome given great oiBFence j 
becaufe it breaks the rules of the apoftate 
Jews, which, by their pointing, make it. 
He placed chertdnm^ as in our Englifli trant 
latidn. And I thiiik this, to any unprejudi^ 
ced Chriftian, is one eirly inftance, out of 
many which might be produced, of thtik 
wicked defign and intent to confound Chri* 
ftianity and Chriftiahs by their pointing and 
rules : for had this text been trsLnflated, as 
it would have been without points. He then 
drme out the mariy and then inhabited the 
cherubiniy there neither could nor would 
have been any doubt, that thefe cherubim, 
and thofe in the holy of holies, were die 
feme, and to the fame end, viz.- inftitutcd 

emblems 
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eihblems of the new covenant, attended by 
the divine prefence. ^ 

And indeed, if we confider how fre-?" 
quendy God in fcripture is. reprefented as 
dwelling,— fitting in or on,- inhabit- 
ing tl^e cherubim^ no objedion can be rea- 
fonably made againft this conftruftion of the 
text above.— —And St John, jn his gpfpel, 
has a term for the Divinity or Logos inha- 
biting the humanity of Chrift, fo ftrong, fo 
exprefs to the purpofe, as to put the matter 
out of all diipute with any but a pertinacious 
obje<3:or: chap. i. 14. And the Word was 
made fiejh^ and [in that flefh] ecncTjmcrsUy 
iQdged [as in a ^tTKYiVYjy tent or covering^ ^- 

mong us. Now, if there had been no 

precedent prefence of the Deity refiding in 
fhe figures of the cherubim, to which the 
cxpreffion might refer, it would be of no 
force, andy I think I may add, would not, 
at leaft could not fo properly, have been 

ufed. But taking the matter as it really 

is, that the (TaYjyY) was the place or refi- 
dence of thefe figures, where that perfon 
who really inhabited the man Jefus poten- 

3 A 2 tially 
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tially refided and inhabited, and where he 
appeared in the cloud upon the mercy-featj, 
Ac cxpreflion is juft, ftrong, apt, and 
beautiful, makes its own reference, and 
(hews whence it had its rife. It is lay- 
ing much Ae fame that St Paul fays to the 
Hebrews, that God wbo atjundty times and 
in divers manners manifejied bimfelf in time 
paft unto the fathers^ [by cherubim, urim, 
thumnriim, fire, cloud, appearances of men, 
G^r. in all which a fpecies of his prefenc6 
pttr, inhabit ed\y hath in thefe laft days mani^ 
fefied himfelf unto us by his Son ; in whom 
[in the manhood] dwelled [Gr. utaroimj, 
inhabited^ as in a houfe, or 0?^.] all thefuU 
nefs of the Godhead crujiotTiiMg, fubjlantialfy^ 
or bodily^ as in the cherubim potentially. 

As the Jews were not willing to tell us 
what were the figures of the cherubim, fo 
they have deceived us in the derivation of 
the word. They are indeed more honeft 
than many of their followers, in allowing 
3, caphy to be a fervile and prefix, and fo 
the word D^lID to be a compound ; but 
they make the fame ufe of this letter as the 

devil 
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devil did to Eve, virheil he told her they 
fliould be D^nV»3j namely, to deceiye thofe 
who truft their ailertion : for, according fx> 
them, u^T)2 is from d, capb^ like, and 
K^atn, a toy; whence our great men have 
defigned the figures of the cherubim after 
their idle ilories, and repreiented them by 
two ^Aber-^eked boys. 

But Mr H. derives the word from 3 and 
D^atn. an or an, Rub or Rob, is the high* 
efl: epithet the Hebrew tongue afibrds ; is 
great in Jirmgtb^ fmoer, wi/dtm, or whater 
ver can be termed a perfeSHm : and 3, capb^ 
is ^ficuty a frHilitude, or rtprejmMive.-^--''-^ 
So cherubim is like the ^at omsy or the^ 
militude or r^refentatitm of the great ones 5 
and the beaib which were thdr reprefenta*^ 
Cives, the bull, fiim^ ^uid eagle, were em-* 
blems of the/r^, ligbf, wd^irit, and alfo 
xMck of thdr re^eSive kinds, £> them- 
felves a^T)y Rabim. The Hea^thens had a 
temple to the fubftance of the heavens, in 
its three conditions, of fire, li^il;* andipirit, 
under the title of Beth-Rubim. Philo, the 
Jew, knew, that Ac fire* light, and Spi- 
rit, 
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lit, were called Rubim^ fo makes them 
his Si/vufisi^j potentates. — = — And Mr H. 
(hews, by many texts of fcripture, that the 
perfons of Ae Trinity arc all of them called 
Rabimy and each of them JR^. 

And this is exadly agreeable to Eze^ 
kiei; who, chap. i. i. calls the cherubim 
Q>r6» JiwnD, a reprefentation to the eyes of the 
jlleim I for fo XMA'iQ fignifies : and chap. 
X. 20. fays, they were vice Akiniy ovfubjii^ 
tutes of the jileim of Krael ; for that is the 
meaning of the word jin/i there, and not 
under y as in our tranflation. That r\nr\ im- 
plies a fubftituted or vicarious perlbn or 
thing, appears from two texts of fcrip^ 
ture, where it is ufed in this fenfe : Gen^ 
XXX. 2. An I D^r6» r\T\ny in God'sfieady or 

in thefiead of God? Chap. 1. 19. I am 

D^n^M Dnn, in the place of God. So this 
figure of the cherubim was in the ftead, or 
in the place of God, the Aleim of Ifrael. 

But it may here be afked. If this figure 
was the reprefentation of the Aleiniy why 
was it not called D^n^lO, Cbe-jileimy rather 

than 
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than D^jna, Cbe^Rabimf To this, from 
Mr H^ I anfw6f> That as the man was. ta-^ 
ken in^ land made one of them, they could 
hot be c^kd Aleimf or Che-Alem ; becaufe 
the covenant expreiTed by that name, wa^, 
and could be eatered into by the perfbns 
of the ^/^*xii alone : but as the man was be- 
gotten in a fiip^natural manner by the Ra-^ 
bim^ the great ones ; fupported in the courfe 
of his miniftry by their mear^s, without fin, 
fo their perfect image ; and at laft, after 
having finifhed the glorious w:ork of our re- 
4lemption, upon that^ account taken into 
their eilence by an inieparable union with 
the fecond , perfbn ; he thereby became a 
Rab^ a great one ; and fo they might all be 
termed pro{«rly22tf &>ff, and the figure G&^- 
Rabim. If. liiil lo. &c. has. fo fully and 
ilrohgly'exprcflfed the taking in of the man 
into the efience: of die Rubm^ and it is fo 
finely e3q)lained by the late learned Mr Cat« 
cot, in his anjwer to the obfervations t^n his 
fenmriy p. 60. that I need no apology fw 

citing it. " J/!liii.io.ii,j2: HefliaH 

make »9a, his frame, [or body], an of- 
fering for fin. l/i)na, By [or in] his ex*- 

" perimental 
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** peritnental ^owledgc [<jf:good and evil] 
^^ (the fame word as ia uied iS^^i. Ui. 23.) 

** /ojr fjgbtems fervata^, p*TXi [he who, l^ 
'• virtue of having difcharged the debt % 
f* which he -was bound, (and fo wwjiuft), 
had power to fet free (wd fo to juflify) 
the debtors], pm\ (hall make M pay-^ 
^^ ment n^an^, to ih^ great ^/^^r-^there^ 
fore will I give him a piut [of: ihare] 
D^ia, in [or among] the grmt men 
becaufe he hath poured out his fi*ame 
unto jdeath, — and hath bore [or ciynrie4 
f^ up] o^an Kan, the fatisfiuaiQn &r fi»^ 
^^ and reparation for damage of [/• /. doe 
^^ to] Jhcffrtat ones. 

^^ As the offence had been offered agi^nft 
^^ the .Si^^V^ aa fuch ; as ke .who was to 
^ expiate the pfFence, and pay the dehc^ 
^^ was one of Ae Ateim^^ and ifi) could not, 
'^ according to the part he was to ad as 
^* fiidb, (which was to pay the debt), he 
^^ faid, sis fuch, to demand, and receive 
^* the fatisfadfion^ and as the humanity 
was, after the fvdFerings were ov^r, and 
the debt was paid, to be exaltpd to the 

** kingdom. 
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kingdom, £0 be axlmkted to an equal 
ibare in all the p^dcQioxis in Jehovah 
<^ wkbi the Rubim^ the great <^ms : ib it ap-» 
pears^ that the title jiJeim could not in 
propriety be uied in this paiTage of Ifaiab 
^^ icx[ the per&tfis^ but Rubim. Nay, the fe* 
«« cond person himielf in the iLeih approves 
*^ of his diicipleB giving this title to hixn, 
'^ and fhews the reafbn of his claim to it : 
" Jjohnxm. 13. 7> call me Maftcr, and 
** Lord: /mdyejay welli fqr I A My El/ju 
*^ yoff^. In which laft words he afferts his 
^< own nectary exifience^ « tir that he was a 
" pc^OA in the eifibnce fsdAing/' 



If there yet rotnain any doubt, that the 
4:^orubim were the emblem of the Trinity 
ft&d incarfuition, let &e place where theie 
figures were placed in the tabo'nacle and 
teni|>le be confidei^ed, and what the Jews 
themfelves £iy about them. The holy of 
holies, the fitaae c^ their refidence, was the 
acknowledged t}^ of heaven, tihe imme* 
dittte residence of the persons of the Deity, 
And the authcx* of the book of Q>zziyoSSiy 
jGui^ That the ark^ mti> tie merey-feaf and 

3 B cherubim^ 
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cherubim^ nvere the foundation ^ rooty heart j and 
marrow of the whole temple ^ and all the Levir 
tical worjhip therein performed. But this 
could not be, if the cherubim reprefented 
only created angels ; becaufe fuch neither 
were to make or accept of the atonement, 
by blood, which was once a-year, on the 
day of expiation, typically made by the 
typical Chrift to the typical faces of the 
cherubim: whereas, if the ark^ with the 
mercy-feat and cherubim^ were the hierogly-: 
phics of the covenant made for the redemp- 
tion of man, and of the divine perfons vvho 
made it ; then they really were, as faid to 
be, x!ti^ foundation y rooty hearty znd marrow 
of the whole law, and Levitical Services ; 
becaufe they all direftly pointed to that gra- 
cious difpenfation. And that the figure of 
the cherubim was the emblem of the per^ 
fons in the Godhead, may be fairly dedu- 
ced from the epiftle to the HebrewSy chap, 
ix. 24. For Chrift is not entered into the holy 
places made with hahdsy which are the figures 
of the true ; but into heaven itfelf now to ap^ 
pear [or be. exhibited] in the prefence of God 
I^Gr. Tw Ttpoffwcoi) TO 0w] for us. Now, 

if 
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if the high prieft was the type of Chrift, 
and the holy of holies the type of heaven, 
it demonftrably follows, that the cherubim 
were Ae t3rpes of die perfons [t» ©£»] of 
the Godhead. 

■ - • # • • 

To what I have faid, let ' me add the 
following confiderations.— The cherubim, 
in the epifUe to the Hebrews^ are called 
the tberubim of glory -j and St Stephen calls 
Jehovah by the name of the God of glory ^ 
A£ts vii. 2. The God Qf glory appeared to our 
father jUriJ^am.-— mow y as the cherubim 
have the fame title or appellation as God^ 
they muft be the reprefentatives of him, and' 
not of angels. The fcbecbinah too of the 
Godof Ilrael and of the cherubim are the very' 
iame ; clouds, darkneis, and a lire infold- 
ing itfelf. The found of the cherubim is faid 
to be as the voice of the almighty God 
when he fpeaketh, and the* glory of God 
attended them. And in the Revelation all the 
angels fk>od round about the cherubim, 
who were in the midfl: of the throne virith 
the Lamb ; fb they could not be angels : 
iand they are faid to be full of eyes before 

3 B 2 and 
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and behind ; which is an attribute given to 
no creature fare the Lamb, who had feveii 
eyes> becaoie he was God as well as man* 
And in Ezek. xliv. 2. they are called y^^ 

hvab the Aleim of Ifrael. Tbrnfoid Jt^ 

hovab unto nuy Tibis gate Jhall be Jhut^ itjhall 
not be opened 'f becsmfe JehwiA the jikim of 
l^ael hath entered in by it : that n^ fetth 
Grothis, trpon the place, imago iHajtidiciaDei 
reprafentam^ fupra^ chap, ^iiL 2. j.; whidi 
image was the cherubim, as appears from 
die place dted, and chap.x. 1 9. — —There is 
indeed an oljedion made to die fbar beafb 
in the Revelation being the reprcfcntatives of 
die Trinity, becauie in chap. xix. 4. they 
fell down and nvorfhipped God that fat ontbe 
throne. But why fhould the ccflron of 
reprefcntatires to die re^tics^ be a proof 
diat they are not therefore reprcfentativcs ? 
Dodi the ambaffitdor ceding to the prince 
prove him not to be his amballador ? The 
Lamb, by appearing as it had been flam, 
and opening the feafe, exhibited the mani-- 
feftation of die redemption of mart j and fo, 
as Mr H. fays, the typical prefmce under 
dic^rar, in this form, furrcndered to the 

real 
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ileal prdetice of Ac cflcncc in Chrift, tb« 
Lamb under the gofpdi. In chap. r. 114; the 
ffewf bcaftsr (Miljr imi Amn^ diiereby ac- 
knowledging tbae all was completed \ and 
tfic fbur and twenty eldenr done ffeH down 
iand worfh^ped him that HvcA for ever 
and erer.— It is aMb ohjedted, That ch^. iV* 
8^. 9. the four beafts and elders fay,- ^Thou 
bqfi red e em e d us to Gad' by^ the iked tf the 
Lamb. But if the gsammar cS the -Mi 
irerfe be fErfftly examined, the text fiysfy e-' 
very one of tfiem had harps^ and golden 
Tidsf T^^icrc the wordfe in the Greek ire 
iX^msQ sxwr^y m * die mafctHine gender, 
rcferrmg to TTpscrfiiurspcCy the eldcrsi the 
more immediate antecedent 3 and not to 
^ftw?, or the four beafts, which is the neuter 
gender* And fo the words, "TBoulrq/l re^ 
detmedufy arp the words of the elders; and 
not of the beafts, who only ratify alf , and 
psft their aftent, by fayingi Amtn. 

Tflr mercy-feat is by the Seventy trant 
lated iXoKifjrpm ; and was, according to Mr 
H. the emblem of the divinity; as the ark 
was ci die humanity, or incarnation of 

Chrift. 
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Chrift. And to this probably the apoftle 
Paul alludes in the ufe of this very wor^ of 
the Seventy^ treating of Chrift s righteouf* 
nefs, Whom God [faith he] has fet forth 
to be [lA^KTjpwv] a propitiation^ through faith 
in his bloody to declare his righteoufnefs for the 
remijfion of fins paft^ through the forbearance 
of God. And St John ufes a vvrord of near 
affinity with the former, when afluring u$ 
that Chrift is \i>JXff\iuoQ\ the propitiation for 
ourfim. This fhcws, that the writers of 
the New Teftament had reference to the 
types in the Old, and that the types of the 
Old were figures of the realities in. the Neiw; 
and they reciprocally prove eacl> other. 

Now, we fee the reafon why there were 
two cherubs, one at each end of the mercy- 
feat. The figure or cherub at one end had 
two of the four faces, thofe of the lion and 
man, for inftance, inwaf d ; and the other 
had the other two faces, the ox and the 
eagle, outward: and the two other feces, 
in the firft figure, the ox and .the eagle, muft 
look inward; and in the fecond figurei the 
lion and the man muft look outward : that 

by 
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by this means they might be reprefented as 
parties looking upon each other for the per^ 
formance pf their refpedlive parts, and all 
four upon the mercy-feat, and ark of the 
covenant, the blood fprinkled, and the perfon 
who offered it, all typical of Chrift and his 
aftions ; and thence that all the four faces 
might look outward over the vail towards 
the temple, to the typical fervices, prayers, 
and anions performed there, fo to Chrift's 
adions and fufferings, &c. in this wcjrld, 
which the temple without the fanSlumfan^ 
iforum exhibited; and alfo that from the 133, 
the mercy-feat, through the means and 
upon the account of what it and the ark 
they ftood upon emblemned, they might 
look beyond the pale of the Jewifh church, 
to the ends of the world, and fo be repre- 
sented, as they had covenanted to be, the 
^leim of the whole earth. 

Mr H. alfo ihews why the creatures of 
the cherubim are placed in different order, 
(as in Ezei.i. 10. x. 14. and xli. 19. and 
Rev. iv. 7.), which clears up what has been 
pbjeded to him. It was to exhibit the dif- 
ferent 
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fercat fceaes of the 4ivinc ^coaomy of 
grace, the coveaiant in thedaterufcim; w^ch 
could not hzvc been d^^c had ifae fame m^^ 
der of the ctteatures been preferv^d. In tbtt 
£urft exhibition of dus mandfeftatiom in£s^^ J. 
the man as a prophet, and the lion joiiaed 
With him, was placed foremofl;^ then the 
buU, then the eagie. The next esiubi* 
tkm, chap. x. the bull iiri);, when he was 
to take vengeance on the man ; next a&er 
the bull, dae man, who was to d£t and hE^ 
fer the part of dae prkfl; next the lion; & 
there dieir faces are not exhibited united 3 
and, laftly, the eagle. The next eidiibi- 
tion, chap, xli, where he is describing the 
Chdilian ftate, only the man and lion, 
when they contended for, or were poflefled 
of the palm, the vidlory, by the fufferings^ 
deaths and refurxedlioB of Chrift. The 
next, in the Revel^on, when the lion had 
conquered, and the man was fuffering, the 
laon was &rft^ diea the bull, interpofed be- 
twccsi the man aad die lion, l^ben the man^ 
aad la^y the eagle. After diat, the lion, 
die divinity, and die Lamb, the hunaanity, 
had die dirohe to the end of d>e Reveldiim, 

From 
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From whence it is ^ain, that the covenant of 
gkace, in aU it& parts, was hieicgJyphicaUy 
ji^^aled isk the cherubim. 

The cherubim are called ibe faces ot 
feafam (f Ji^ovab j as appears frpm fcveral 
places of fofipture cited hy Mr H* and Ot 
diers^ upon the fujt^ed, from him; part;icur 
luD^lExoA 3ETi. 33. 34' where the mapna h 
ordered to he laid up before the faces (f yer 
iwvab ; and fo Aaron laid it hcfpre i?ij«T*i9^^ 
theteftimony, where the faces of thecherur 
bim were.*-^r«Nay, there are fome who 
were not mm fond of Mr H/s method of 
interpreting fcripture, who allow that &19 
(tq which, fay they> %fQa^itg»^ or perfm^ 
in Greek, anfouters) fignifies in the Old 
Teftament the perfons of the Trinity; and 
fey, that where we iind in the Old Teftai- 
ment the face of the Lord^ f Heb. faces of 
^^bovah\y t^q fenfe is every. perfo^. of th^ 
Godhead ^. Yet what is remaf kabl^, they 

will 

• The hit Reverend Mr Arthm- Bedford, in one of 
bis fermons preached at Lady Moyer^s lefhires, and printed 
% 740^ in one volume odtavo, cites x Kings xiii. 6. where 

3 C Jeroboam, 
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will not own that the cherubim were types 
of the Trinity: though they would do 
well firft to give us fome other fatisfaftory 
account how fuch a phrafeology took place. 
Whereas, if the faces of the cherubim are ta- 
ken as rcprefentatives of the perfons in the 
Deity, and therefore called the faces ofjebor 
vaby the reafon of this phrafeology will be ob- 
vious, as the phrafe itfelf wall be fignificant^ 
to ufe the words of the late Lord Prefident 
Forbes, in fome thoughts upon religion^ &c. 
And the text in Heb. ix. 24. above dted, 
will be ftrong and full to the purpofc, and 
to the Hebrew word ^M; and exprefles 
Chrift's then appearing before the red faces 
of the Bubim^ as the high prieft, his type^ 
did to the typical faces of the Cbe-Rubm. 

Jeroboaxn, upon his hand withering, &p to the prophet^i 
If^nat ttow the faei of tbi Lmrd fir imr; that is, each per-r 
Ton of the Godhead, fays this author. In the JHebrew it if 
tht facts of Jthovah thy AUim. Now, M tbi faces of Jibo* 
va& imply each peribn in the Godhead, Altim muft by his 
own argument imply the fame ; each perfbn mufl heJk; 
all, Jleimi andasb jS^riff/theox, thelion, and man, are 

\each called a chemb, it plainly proves the figure oF the 
^erubim tp be what Mr H. makes if. 

\ And 
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And this will fhcw what the Jews fhotdd 
mean by calling the cherubim angels of the 
prefence [ot faces] of Godi if they had any 
meaning or defign, other than to deceive 
and Uind their unhappy followeris. For as 
'^vbOj melaky is proved by Mr H. ^nd- now 
pablidy allowed by his oppofers, to fignify 
(as the Greek ccyy^^s) an agent, perfo- 
natory rejoefentative, &c.i and^J9> as a- 
bove, the perfons of the Trinity ; the angels 
of Ae prefence or faces of God - will be the 
fame as cherubim, the reprefenfotives of 
tht perfons of the Godhead, if. Ixiii. g. 
Chrift is called r» inte, the angel of bis 
{viz. God's) prefence. 

From hence we may interpret many 
paiTages of the Old Teftament mone agree- 
able to fenfe, and the fcope and honour of 
AetMvine revelation, than has hitherto been 
done ; particularly Cain's fpeech. Gen. iv. 
14. Thu haft driven me out [Heb. »"IJ, the 
£une word as ufed for expelling Adam 
ftota paradife] this day xxcn^n "^y^ ^, 
tranflated, frtm the face of the earth ; and 
from thy face Jhall I be i&rV.«— — Cain could 

3 C 2 not 
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bbt ht diivbn frdni the/eatth, that w^a Im- 
poiiible ; but lie might be driven ^ot ^edt^t 
ed froih tKe vi£^e of the human £gmt 
which was. in the cherubiihi^ and ib here 
joined wij^» .and put before thb Vifa^fe t)£ 
Jehovah; hdcatafe^ is dmiugh the httmaidtjr 
we could alofrt approach the diVinil^, h^^ 
ing ^efted from the Agc rf n&THn ,wai 
to be hid.from th6 facea o£ Jehovah. > So 
Chrifly fy a ix^^muid |ieilfod, is J^ledjil 
Cant. y« io. tDfWirrst^ white and nidd^ 
Th^s the pdiiage is diad^ t6 %eak fto^bing 
but trtt^ And acOrdiiigfy Gtft. iv. i^ 
C&in went/roin the faoe^'t)/ Jfehovih,; til* 
cherubim, the place and dmbkim d^pelnC^ 
ed to exhibit their faces or prefence. 

SEVERAL writer^ halve tindetrftood h^ 
faces of ^elmmb as iigfiifj^ing thb ehibleiiia 
a^xinted to eadiibit dieh- f^usbs or |)r«foie«i4 
" The name of die churdh which was be^ 
fore the flood, h^tiefifce $fjibd'0«ik (fays 
one audii>r)5 and Vi^Htit is i^:6M. ivi 
14* i6: trf /i&^ fact bf the Lmiy that. 
^^ Cai^ Went out from it wh6n batd&SBd^ 
5' is to be ^nderilood of the eccleikfttcal 

" cenfure, 
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^* &6nfuf«> df ^ bey th» bl6^ Bj^Whieh 
^< the impenitent fratricide was (kut ddt 
** of the congregation of the faithful. The 
^*-Jaie tf Xiody m itt fcrij)ttiit*phfafe, is 
*^ ihd chutich, In wWch God Knanifefti 
« htmfelf, his being, and his 1;^, b^-fli* 
** Word «id faerlfites 'tis fecraihCnW. Whtti 
" Cain ^et^folit #a3 <j6ihfyAtided to g<i 
** but from ih^ pfdfeflcfe, hfe -Ivsis eScoife* 
**' diunicited the ahtediluViah 'chusrdi* 
And St Auftih aflferts, "thkt thfe rifiblfe 
" ' fibcrifiee 4s a -feci^menl bi" ihe ihx^libte 
** fectifice }* and LUtbeTi **That b^oNi 
*' ^t gobd iti&rk Was a'e^rf^ fixed ]piitb& 

Wn.'x. 1 9. Nifhixid, 'thfe tefcel, as!ii^ 
nantie ithports, hgah to ie ii fntgbi^ tfne Jot 
Ait earth : bt 'ioai a tfUghty hMt& [pf great 

fidfifhet] ?hfr^ifi^, Afi&thefik'tiof^eh(^abi 
i. >. in bf cfiild»g dt>W6 %fid <[lei%i{^3^fiig ^efe 
jQicarfed emUohs, fo at m \»vebim k pfg^tb 
tx %-wordv as jefoboaHi did <j^ltr«9£Pd$; 
who tt^de Ifiral^i to fin, Wiifai«gafdt9^f<i 
faces : *^E>ven ax Nmrwi f6f migki/ imt- 

er 
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er [or the gteat fearcher\ after the facet of 
Jehovah. 

To be a mighty one, na^^ in the earthy 
is to be very vdcked } as appears by feveral 
places in fcripture. It is to fet himfelf up 
for him or that which Jehovah in Adam 
(namely^ the man Jefus) could alone, and 
had promifed alone to be. To be a 
mighty hunter mm-*a3^, of the faces of 
Jehovah, is to be an apoftate from the real 
and appointed means of falvation, and to be 
a periccutor of the true, flithful, and flanch 
believers, that ftand up for the old w^ays^ 
aiKl the old form of worfhip, as Ezek. xnu 
1 8. But Jehovah has promifed todcKver 

his people out of fuch hands. Some of 

the fadiers and commentators have given 
the &n;ie fenfe of the pafTage, namely, 
" That Nimrodwas a deceiver of fouls, 
and forced men to worfliip fire ; that.he 
was not only .a;mighty hunter in the earthy 
" but what.wa^ worfe> againft the Lord; 
would alio govern in religion, be head 
and fuprecp!^ in &e church ; that he .fet 
up new modes of worihip, ufurped the 

l^ priefthood 
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^* pricfthood by force and fword, was a 
general robber of mankind, a perfecutor 
and killer of good men ; not only an 
hunter of hares, ftags, and boars, (as our 
modern princes, who often follow hunU 
** ing with an eagcrnefs even to madnefs^ 
^* ib as to negleft their ferious affairs and 
** regal offices for it) j but hunted men, e- 
ipecially believers, and the holy pro- 
phets; invaded the people of God, the 
** then church, and that line of which 
^* Chrift was to be born; built an altar to 
^^ the heavens to get him an immortal name 
" in the world; and when he faw this 
building confounded and hindered by 
God, then began to build the city of Ba- 
bel, where he eftabliflied the religion of 
" Bel or Baal. Sometime after this. A- 
^\ jQiur went out from thence, and built; 
the city of Nineveh for himfelf, and tranf- 
latcd thither the empire of the whole 
earth.— But upon what occafion or at 
** what time diis Babylon was deftroyed, 
»" no where appears. However, Afliur 
f < left the land of Shinaar, becaufe he would 

«^ net 
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ff not CQme ihta the worfhip of idols iqfti- 
*« tuted l?y ISPuarod/* 

W]^ pftay now refcue a tejit which the 
advcrfaiy would rack aji4 torture into a de* 
pial c^ that dcM^ine it &>. eafily, naturally, 
and plunly ipeaks, when left to itfelf^ and 
like natural confbudliQn of the Hebrew 
khguage. The text I mean is the firfl 
comfnandment, which the Deifls ^nd A|iti^ 
trinitarians have prefTed into their fervice 
by colour of the lingular word Gody inex-r 
fTOjffiv^ both in itfelf, and of the pbral 
word jHeim in the original, where, it runs 

ai before ^Kerve^ are called tb® fi^ if 
Jekfo^ and eifhibit the Trim^ in Unity, 
and th^ Bi%Q t^fn ifilo the e^f nee liy his 

p^j^al fl^w ijiFith 4ie f^onA j^rfw :— fe 

^«y wef^ t§ h^Yf RQ o(ii?r redeemers, ©)n- 

feqwently iwi othf r ineUiod or meana of re- 
d«mptipQ» md ao other obje£la of worfliip 
(which W8f the cpminon crime of the na-* 
tiotfis round about them> and which the 

Jews 
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Jews themfelves were too prone to fall into) 
jbut thoie, and that implied in ihc word A- 
Jkim^ and e:8iiibited in the cherubim. 

Those who think that the knowledge 
of all things natural ajid divine lies wrapt 
Mp in embryo in the brain of man, . and is 
.unfolded by degrees, through the means of 
jedi^attion, learning, ftudy, and the kindly 
.fvsrmth of ima^nation, will not be plea- 
.f©d with the account of fo early a revelation 
.to the firft man, in matters di&overablc, as 
.they think, by the light of nature; and about 
sinfiitutions which icvcral of our celebrated 
j^yines have alSbrted to foe of human inven- 
Son; naifepprehcnfions, . as they connived, 
-agreeable to the darknefs of Pagaos, and the 
,fimp&city of earlier ages. 

But, without enquiring why the brains 
iOf our prefent race of men fhould be fo 
much better foil, fince they are of the fame 
fatter, than thofe who lived five thoufand 
'years ago, I (hall beg leave to cite the words 
4&f a worthy and eminent divine of our 
t^rch, againft the hunun invention of fa- 

3 D crifice. 
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crificc, and the rites thereon dependent, 
affcrted by Dr Outram, Dr Spenfer, and 

others, " Now, with all due reverence 

" to the authority of thofe great men who 
^' urge it, I can by no means fatisfy my- 
" felf with the colour they give to their 
" arguments, from the rude unpolifhed 
" ftate of men in the firft ages of the world. 
^' This I know is a notion very agreeable 
to the Heathen philoibphers and poets^ 
and their accounts of the^ original of this 
f' world, the progrefs of knowledge, and 
improvement of mankind. And this 
might probably agree well enough with 
that age, when Abraham and his feed 
. '* were chofcn out from the midft of a dark 
** and degenerate race. But whether it a- 
" gree with the times of Abel aod Noah, 
** and the antediluvian fathers, will bear a 
great difpute. We fancy perhaps, that 
before there was any written word, all 
f * was dark ; but there is no coniequence 
" in that. Nor will it follow* bec^ufe arts 
and profitable inventions for the affairs 
of this life grew up with the world, 
V that religion too was in its infant veakr 

*^ ncfs 
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nefs and ignorance in thofe early days. 
St Chryfoftom, I am fure, gives a very 
different account of the matter. He fays. 
The communications of God's will were 
more liberal and frequent then ; that 
men lived in a jfort of familiar acquaintance 
with him, and were perfonally inftrudt- 
ed in matters neccffary and convenient j 
much better enabled to worfhip and 
ferve him acceptably j and becaufe they 
did not difcharge their duty, and anfwer 
their advantages, that he withdrew from 
this friendly way of converfing with man- 
kind J and, then, to prevent the utter 
lofs of truth, by the wickedriefs and 
weaknefs of men, a written word was 
judged neceffary ; and that put into books ^ 
which the corruption of mankind had made 
unfqfe^ and would not permit to continue clear 
and legible in mens hearts. In the mean 
time, the preference he manifeftly gives, 
both for knowledge and purity ^ to the firft 
ages ; and compares the patriarchs at the 
beginning of the world, in this point, to 
the apoftles at the beginning of Chrifti- 
anity, as parallels in the advantages of 

3 D 2 " revelation 
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CC 



revelation and ipiritual wifdom, infinite- 
ly fuperior to the fucceeding times of the 
•* church. And it is plain from fcripture 
** itfelf> that Enoch, Noah, and other per- 
** ions eminently pious, iignally retK^^e J 
'* for it, and inlpircd with God's own ipi- 
'* rit, were fome of thofc early faerificers ; 
*' perfbns to whofe charaftef the pretend- 
" ed fimplicity and ignorance of the firft 
'* ages of the world will very ill agree." 



Thus far the learned and judicious Dt 
Stanhope. By which it appears, that feme 
of the fathers of the church were far from 
blinking the firft matn left to reafon and his 
own imagination in fo important an affair 
As that of the worfhip of God before, and 
how to work out his forfeited falvation after 
the fall. " For though reafon," as the 
Dodtor well obfefves, " iliight convince 

him, that God w^s to be worfhipped; 

yet he alone could tell him what Worfhip 
** would be acceptable to him, and by what 
^' means he fhould be faved." And he 
fums up the general fenfe of the Chrifkian 

church. 
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church, ^ith regard to the divine inititu- 
tion of facrificature^ in thefe words: 



€€ 



That almighty God iiiftrudted Adam 
" how he would plcafe to be worfhipped 5 
^^ arid Adam trained his family and pofte- 
** rity, both by example and inftrudion, in 
« the fame folemn methods of fcrving and 
•* addreffing God. 



" That from the time of a Redeemer's 
being promifed, expiatory facrifices were 
both inftituted and praftifed ; partly as 
an intimation to men of their own guilty 
and the final deftnidtion they deferved j 
and partly as a fhadow and prefiguration 
of that vicarious punifhment which God 
had promifed to admit for the fins of 
men, in the redemption of the world by 
the perfect facrifice of his Son. 



cc 
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" That as no age of the world can be 
xnflanced in, when God did not afibrd 
men fome vifible figns and facraments of 
his favour, and the covenant between 
V hun and them j fo the ages before the 

" inflitution 
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" inflitution of the Jewifh law (which a- 
** bounded with very expreffive and parti-s^ 
" cular fignifications of this kind) had fa- 
" crifices for that purpofe* 

" That the Heathen facrifices were not 
** pure inventions of men, but corruptions 
" of a divine institution, which, being 
propagated to all the offspring of Adam, 
was differently received, and depraved by 
the Uncertainty of tradition, long trad of 
** time, the artifice of the devil, and mens 
" own vicious affed:ions. Of which, who- 
ever reads the apologies for Chriltianity, 
wUl find proofs in abundance ; and be 
convinced, that the Pagan idolatry was 
built originally upon the worfhip of the 
true God, vitiated, and perverted, and 
mifapplied. For we muft in reafon be 
<' fenfible, that the likelieft and mofi: ufual 
** way by which the devil prevails upon 
** men, is not by empty and groundlefe 
" imaginations, or inventions perfedly new J 
" but by difguifing and mimicJdng the truths 
** and raifing eitoneous and wicked fuper* 
<< flrufhires upon a good an4 found bottom. 

« It 
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" It is therefore, it feems at leaft," adds 
the Dod:or, ** in my poor opinion, moft 
5* probable, that the Jewifli ceremonies 
^* were indeed adapted to the Egyptian, 
and other Pagan rites;— —but, withal, 
that thofe Pagan facrifices were corrup- 
tions of the old patriarchal ; not entirely 
5f mere inventions of their own, but addi- 
tions only, and extravagant excrefcencies 
of error, to which the truth arid pofiti ve 
^* inftitution of God firft gave the hints and 
f^ occasions. For though it can very hard-- 
^* ly be conceived how facrifices fhould be 
f^ of mere human motion ; yet there is no 
^^ difficulty in fuppofing, that the thing once * 
« inftituted, and once eftablifhed, might 
" be abufed and depraved to very prodigious 
*' and abominable purpofes ; as it was, no 
*^ doubt, very early in that univerfal dege- 
** neracy to idolatry, from which it pleafed 
" God to refcue Abraham and his pbfterity ." 
[Hoc interefi inter facrificia Paganorum et 
Htbraorumj [fays Auftin], quantum inter 
imitationem errantem et prafigurationem pra^ 
nuncidntem ; that is, ** There is as great 
." a difference between the facrifices of Pa- 

ft 
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^' pLns and the Hebrews, as there is be-^ 
" tween an erroneous imitation and a typi-^ 
** fykag prefi^ration/'] 

** One very remarkable ciroimftance eon** 
tnbutkg to the ftren^ of this opinion 
. is, that almoft every where the ccremo^ 
nies in the adt of oblation ieem to be very 
much alike ; which is very natural to an 
^^ exercile and in^ituiion derived down 
*^ from one common head, and originally 
** fixed by a pofitive ccmimand ; but fcarce 
'" conoeivahle of an invention merely hu^ 
.« man, where men, in all likelihood, 
^ would have run into as great diverfity, 
and thought themfelves as much at liber^ 
ty, as they do in the affairs of conunon 
life : but efpedally the facrificing beaAs, 
by way of atonement, obtained univer- 
fally, and the imagination of their blood 
being necel^ry and efieftual for pardon ; 
•• which, I confefs, if a didate of rcafon 
*' and nature only, is certainly tjie flrangeft, 
** and moft remote £rom any piefent couf 
" cepdons we are able to form of the die- 
** tates of nature> of any that 'Oi^r yet pre- 

" vailed 
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*^ vailed in the world. And therefore this 
** is icarce accountable for any other way^, 
" than from the promife of a Redeemer and 
** facrifice to come, which the facrifices of 

beafts were in the mean while appointed 

to reprefent." 



cc 



But though the Dodor, and many o- 
thers, thus llrongly and juflly ailerted the 
divine inilitution of facriiicature, and of the 
other rites typical of ChrilHanity ; yet, for 
want of Mr H/s key, they could not decy- 
pher their emblematical and hieroglyphical 
meaning, fo not make good their aifertions, 
or (hew where and in what manner the 
fcripture had made this revelation of the 
things, they rightly concluded, from the 
goodnefs of the Deity, and the circumftan- 
ces of man, was agreeable to the attributes 
of the one, and to the neceflities of the o- 
ther, to be made. Whence loofe and lazy 
thinkers began to imagine, that there was 
nothing certain revealed about thefe points 
in the Old Teftament > and that what was 
faid by our divines about them, was rather 
what they could wiih, than what they could 

3 E prove 
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prove to be there ; fo took a proper oppor- 
tunity and place to make ^eir atlsicks: 
which has reduced Chriffianity to the cool 
and lukewarm ftate it is now in ; and has 
given the enemy an opportunity of introdu- 
cing new methods and means of falvatidn 
in the other world, and of gaining prefer- 
ment in this ;— i&/ifl& breathed life into the 
image of the bea/f^'-^and catted that no man 
fhall bw^ orfelU fa'^^ he that bath the marl^t 
or the name of the beiifty or the number of hii 
name. 

How glad the learned autHdr above cited 
would have been of the key with whicfr the 
World is now blefled, and how neceflary he 
judged it, may be eolle6f ied^ from^ the fiil^ 
lowing paffage. 

" While my thoughts were upon this 
*^* fubjeft, it came into my mind; that pof^ 
** fibly the tradition of a Redeemer to come, 
" and that God would one day^ reconcile 
^^ himfelf to the world by the fadrifice of a 
" man, and his own Son j that tMs tradi- 
** tron, I fay, darkened, confounded, and 

^* perverted 
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" perverted by the increafe of idolatry, and 
" ihe cumniiig cxf the devil, might-be abu- 
" ;fc4 to the putting men upon human Xa- 
" .edifices, and .particularly jthofe of their 
" own children. I know there are other 
* * ;H,cc<mnt3 to he ^ivcn of this matter ; . and 
*^ I ^ropofe tixis as a mere conjedkure, nqt 
" ptiberwife fit to.trouhle the reader withal ; 
" birt that, I believe, if ftrid; enquiry were 
" made, it would be found, that moft of 
" the Ifeathen abominations in divine wor- 
ihip were fome way or other at a diftance, 
by miftake, imperfe<3: report, perverfe in- 
teqwretationsi, pr by fome cunning flxata- 
" ,gcm.Qfthc devil or lothei:, fetched original- 
ly from jthe i^yelations and inflitutions of 
Jthe true religion, ^dl cannot but thinks 
that it would be great fervice to the trutby 
if the falfehoods that have corrupted, and 
werp fet up in oppofition to it, could be 
well traced^ jond/et in thebefi light which 
** .this diftance will permit. But that muft 

V needs be a very laborious undertaking, 
" and, where a great deal will depend up- 

V x«i probable conjeElure;^ will require a very 
" judicious hand." 

3 E 2 This 
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This is now done by our author, the tru- 
ly learned Mr HU^rCH/iSTSOiV; and 
much lefs depends upon conjeSure than the^ 
Dodor could ever expect ; nay, the matter,^ 
I may fay, is brought to an aljfolute certain-* 
ty, at leaft put beyond any reafonable dif^ 
pute. Yet, though the good and learned 
Dr Stanhope was of opinion, that fuch a 
performance^ well executed, would be of 
great fervice to the truth, many of our di. 
vines, who pretend to as great zeal for Chri- 
ftianity as that Reverend perfon, recdve it 
with great coolnefs and indifFereface, think 
too little depends upoii conjecture, and too 
much ftrefs laid upon the Hebrew language, 
though framed by God's diredtion by perfcft 
man. And the key of knowledge Provi- 
dence has vouchfafed tp give us hj our au^ 
ihor at a time when we moft wanted it, is 
made as light of, and as much negled^ed, 
as if the fcriptures were not worth the ftudy 
of our great geniuffes, or as if it was of no 
oonfequence whether they are explained fo 
as. to be confiftent with themfelves, with 
ftnfe and truth, or left, as tranflated, Hal4c 
\o the idle objections of every fmatterer in 

what 
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what is now called philofophy, or each felf- 
fufficient reafoner, who know not a letter 
of the language in which the book is wrote,' 
but found their objeftions upon the error* 
of the tranflations, and their own perverfe 
mi&pprehenfion. 

% 

Whatever our Right Reverend fathers 
of the church may think of the matter, fure 
i am, that fuppofing man at firfl left to 
rei^fon and the light of nature to hammer out 
his own notions of God, and beat out his 
track in the wbrfliip of him; — that the 
Old Teflament is filent about the original 
ef divine worfiip, a future fi4ite of rewards 
4nd puniJbmentSj and about the trinity ^ the 
grand article of Chrijlianity ;— that in natu- 
ral accounts it accommodates itfelf to the 
underiknding of the vulgar : — fure I am, 
I repeat it, that this has brought Chriftiani- 
ty to its prefent low ebb, and made objec- 
tions look big and unanfwerable, which, 
when viewed through Mr H/s enigmatical 
glafs, appear low, trifling, and unworthy 
the charader their authors had in the world 
for partp and learning. 

Mr 
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. Mr H. aUb {hew8, that the Pfalms w^e 
AQt wrote to defcribe the adions, or ktjj^ 
die righteoufiieis and faith of the tj^cul 
Pavid, who yrzs no otherwife conODri)^ 
in them than.as a tjrpe; but to^give ^fern 
feffc defcription of whatChrift^ the real^Gi4K- 
vidy i.e. i^t beloved (me y was to BE, DO, 
and SUFI? ER: To the end, firft," lixat 
i^e humanity might have an exhibitipn of 
aU dungs neoefTary for him to know in his 
firft flate) to encourage him in his miniftry*; 
\iw% afliiFed^ as Pfal. xv. 5. that be fuAn 
dotb tbeje things ^ Jhdl never be moved ^ ftndj 
fdcondarily^ that the Jews might not reft, in 
the ^pes of an bigbprie/ly pur^aHimSy fom 
(nfjkesy 4i^UnementSy and fuch like; oiortnift 
to a temporal kingdom, things, juxdadaans^ 
and at laft expeA a ten^wvl deliverer^ tint 
fee that th^ were only typical, to hxsm 
an end, and through them look to what 
was meant and ^ified by . them j: and ihat 
^e Heathens might fee^ diat all didr<em^ 
licxnSy and emblematical inftitntions, hand^ 
td down by tradition, really aimed at de- 
£:ribing what Chrjft did in i^eaUty peifoi^, 
when he came in the .fleih ; mosie partkn^ 

larly 
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Mr ly to Chri^ans, after all was fihifhed, to 
fiicw,, that every thing Gkift didy fuffkred^ 
dbeSy and is /^ ddy x^ras not only prediS:^ 
iMit that they are defcribed in ^tPfabUs^ 
^nd fome parts of the prophets, ib as tb be 
dseglafs to exhiMt ^o he was, ti» review 
hii fuff(»jngs, and itt his glory^ more fully 
^UBi the writers in Greek cocdd defi:rifae, 
ib no need to repeiat many of themv And 
here, in the Pjklmsy men may find- the 
iMngs, &c. it has been objeded Chrift did 
and furred, which are not predidtively 
written of him> and alio the things which 
he refers to^ whith, for w^t of liusder^ 
fkniding the hierogl3rphicai, emblematiciEd 
way of writing the fcriptures, and the ge- 
nius of the Hebrew tongue, have been hi- 
llb^to overlooked* The firft Pfabn indeed 
points out die imtent of all the reft, begiiB- 
lung widi ^* the bkffif^Sj the proceedings or 
.^^ goings on i6 fuccefs or happing of that peii- 
^^ ion who walked not in the counfel of the 
ungodly, nor ftood in the wiy of fitir- 
ners,'' &c. Which is not appiicabfe to 
David, nor to any mere man. Afid then 
iC follows ia ihs^ fecoud Pfakh^ fFfydofiie 

heathen 
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heathen rage^ and the people imagine a vain 
thing ? The kings of the earth Jet themfehes, 
and the rulers take counfel together ^ ^gainjl 
yebovahy and againji his jinointed^ viz. this 

irtan dcferibcd above. Indeed, as Mr H* 

obfervcs, fonie part of every Pfalm jftiews, 
that a m^e man is not the fpeaker of that 
which feenis to be the man's part; nay, 
that it is not fpoken about a mere man, nor 
to a mere man. And if the reader will 
confiilt the fathers, he will findj that they 
in their writings refer almoft every Pfelm 
to Chrift : Sed et omnes pern Pfalmi [faith 
Tertullian] Chrijii perfonamfujiinenti Filium 
ad Patrenty id efiy Chrijlum adDeum^ verba 
facientem reprafentantes. 

He next ihews, that the terms begotten 
and proceedings with relation to the fecmd 
and third perfbns of the Godhead^ have 
been the chief occafions of thofe }^ofia^uu 
about the Trinity which ftill difturb the 
church, by miftaking them to be deicriptive 
of the manner of exiftence j while they fole- 
ly relate to the oeconomical parts of the di- 
vine perfons as Aleimy which they, by the 

terms 
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terms of the jiky the covenant, were each at 
di&rent times refpcdtively to a<3u That the 
idear of the pe2:{onadity and mode of fubfiftr 
ence being fettled by the ^e m the He«* 
brew fcriptwes. of the Old Teftament, the 
waiters in Greek, of the New Teftament, if 
the .genius of that tongue would have per- 
tnitted d^em, had no occafion to repeat it j 
a^ having no concern with points already 
fettled, but with what was to be done in 
confequeace.of the covenant by thofe per- 
ibns of Ae Jtieim in Jehovah, whofe ef. 
' ienpe and pecfonality were fixed and deter- 
mined in the Hebrew by the material type, 
the one fubflance of the heavens in the three 
conditions of J?r^, U^ty and j^ir//, and the 
parts* of the covenant they were each to ad^ 
which wereiidly exhibited in the cherubim* 
JSo it was not the bufinefs of the New Teffcas* 
ment to give the defcriptionsof the perfbns^ 
but^an account of the completion of what 
was already defcribed ; and fhew how the 
completions in the Greek anfwered the de-r 
fi:riptions in the Hd}rew. 

]^UK$UANT to the covenant^ thfijecond 

3 F ferfon 
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perfm was to take flefli, and to be joined to 
the hunianity, conceived in a fupematural 
manner without the feed of man, and born 
with it, the flefli ; fo, humanly freaking, 
may, in the fame manner as the foul, be 
faid to be begotten, to be a foh : for it is 
as great a contradiction to fay the human 
foul is begotten by a man, as it is to fay one 
of the Eflfence is begotten by another of the 
EfTence : yet the compound of foul and bo- 
dy, without any impropriety in fpeaking, is 
faid to be begotten, to be a fon. Why dien 
may not the compound perfon Chrift, df a 
reafonablc foul and human flefh iubfifting, 
with a perfon of the eflence joined to him 
before his birth, and born with his body, 
be with the fame propriety faid to he hegoU 
teny to be a Son ? And as the covenant 
was made before the creation, the Nicene 
creed ftyles Chrifl begotten before all worlds, 
and not from eternity. It is plain, where 
begotten is once applied to generation, it is 
many times to change of condition ; as be-^ 
gotten byfaithy by hope, through thego^el, &c. 
Whpn the Son had reconciled the Father to 
men, and had exalted his humanity with 

hin^ 
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him at his afcenfion ; according to his prcH 
inife upon earth, the Son and the Father 
fent the Holy Ghoft to inipire and affift 
thofe who were to preach, and eftablifh 
the church : fo the Holy Ghoft was fent, 
and then jx-oceeded from the Father and 
the Son; as Rev. xxii. i. '^ He (hewed me 
** zpure river of water of life^ clear as cry- 
^ ftal, proceeding out of the ibrme (f God^ 
" and of the Lamb,'* 

The judicious Mr Bate, in iliz fecond part 
of the Data^ &c. p. 30. has a critical note 
well worth, tranicribing, namely, That 
*^ there are different words ufed for tha 
" procedure, or coming forth to admini^ 
*^ fler, of the Son and Spirity before and 
£nce the completion of the types. E(h 
ypfiou is ufed for their real coming out 
fince, or at the completion of the types^ 
^^ and zopsuofiM is ufed before, j^bn vm. 42* 
" xvi. 28. Chrifl, when on earth, fays^ 

TH liar fog. Speaking of the Holy Ghofl's 
'' proceflion, or comiqg forth at Pentecoft, 
" John 3CV. 26. But wben the Comforter 

3 F 2 " 6>Srh 
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** f Aftj, fhdU ctmBy whom I will fend. Here 
sp)(pfJtM k appilied to their coming forth 
to perfwm tibe grand parts they had tin- 
** dertakeh. But as the diurch was go- 
•* verned by tihe fame divine perfons hefore 
** the manifeftation of Chrift in the flcfli; 
•* though in a different manner, the other 
word is ufed, chap. xv. 26. 7& Sfirii of 
trufby who exTCo^svsTOUy [not who hath, 
" or didy or willy but who now] proceeds. 
*^ He was then performing his part, which 
" he is faid to come ffarth to do ; but his 
** coniing -forth then was not in that man- 
** ner, or to that degree it was afterwards. 
" Obferve the contradiffaidtion the words 
are ufed in, But when the Comforter 
B?Jh}y is ctmey who SKm^STOUy tiow frO'-* 
ceeds. So i P^f.iii. 19. Chrift'S procef- 
^* fion to rule or adminifler in his part be- 
** fcre his incarnation, by which [Spirit] 
" "KO^eiAstgy froveedingy he p^eachedy &c. 
** This ihews the words relate entirely to 
** adminiflrationy not to manner of exigence. 
" And if they will prove from Icripture the 
" froceffion of the Hdly 'Spirit, they may 

•' the 5e>«V Kkewife/' 

The 






Ths Hea&en vniters nfe Bpx^^/uu lor ih« 
a6h)d defeent of ^eir ^itie^ ^ as #ie iDgci* 
hions Mr Upton has Ihcwn in his truly cri- 
tical obfer^tions on Shake^ar, fecmd 
eStitmj /. 223. in notesy to whidi I refer. 
If the reader can be (uppofed a flranger to 
this author, he will thank me for brining 
him acquainted yinAi a performance ib -ex- 
cellent in its kind, and io timely calculated 
to put fi>me ftop to that vague and licen-* 
tious ipirit of criticifm, which is i«tety gone 
out into the world, and is making dreadful 
haveck among l^e lacred, as weU as pro-- 
fane writings* 

I&NORANPCi: of the Hebrew, aiid of ^ 
hieroglyphical and emblematical fne&od of, 
writing the fcriptures, and trufting to the 
conftruSions ef the apoltate Jews, the fpawn 
of &ofe who killed tihe Lord of life, haire 
betrayed our great men into a notion, that 
^ Old Tefbment liad deterrmned nothing 
about the ejfence/e^d ferfinality of liie divine 
perfons 5 whence Aey overlooked them in 
theOA/, wheie tl»y reafly were ; and fi>ught 
for them in the New^ where they were not : 

and 
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wd jEuidin^ the osconomicdi terms iegoftea 
and pTQceeaing applied to Chrift and the Ho^ 
ly Spirit, they took them for definitions <£ 
tlieir manner of exiflence in the Godhead ; 
and alfo meeting with thefe terms ufed by 
the. fathers, &r. they concluded, thatthoie 
ancient writers had applied them to xh^fe^ 
cmd and third peribns in the fame fenfe with 
themfelves ; fo explained our creeds by their 
own notions, and defended their notions by 
our creeds. 

To fay that the evidence for the do<fhine 
of the Trinity, fo for Chrift, is contained 
in the New Teftament, is to put arguments 
lAl^ the enemies mouths : for the fame re<- 
cord could not contain bodi the defcriptions 
and completions J becaufe it was the evidence 
which was to determine men about theie 
points. This is to make it evidence of it^ 
felf ; to make Chriil bear witnefs of hiiigt^ 
felf s and we have his own words, that /uch 
witnefs is not true or leg^ John v. 3 1 . 
This is dire^y contrary to the method 

Chriil tookr-1 He conftantly referred 

them to the fcriptures of the Old Tefta- 
ment 



ment for evidence of himfelf : Search the 
fcriptureSy for {or becaiye] in tHem ye think 
ye have eternal Ufiy and they art. they which 
tejiijy of me^ John v. 39. And dler hfe 
afcenlion he tclb his difcipleis, 'huhyxLv.l^/^\ 
that every thing he did and fufFered, was 
vmtten in Mtifesy • the Prophets y and Pfalms ; 
io in them vvwe the marks whereby men 
fhould know whether he was theperfin that 
jhouli comCy or they jhould look for another y 

Matth. xi.3. ' 

. ' • • •■ 

l8 not this fofficient authority to deter^^ 
mine men ^ to feek for thefe defcriptions 
there ? And as his being zperjon of the Bf^ 
JhncCy {b of iht trinity y was a chief point; 
it muft be in the Hebrew fcripturcs ; be- 
canie, as nothing was wanting which hel! 
br the Jews ^ould fuggeft, they Aen, and 
tnen fince a6hiatcd with the feme (pint of 
antichrift, would have charged Chrift with 
proving himfelf; from his own evidence 
iblely, t6 be that per/on of the EJfence and 
many the &sav9poj7roSy whom every one who 
came in was to find defcribed for himfelf 
from the original records. 

But 
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. But takii^ it ta be the great bufineis of 
the New TeAament to prove^ that Chrift is 
Veally the perjm "mho ivas to come, by ihewr 
kig him to have all the particular defignar- 
tions fet down in the Old Teilament» which 
{MurdqiUr defignations were fet forth to pre*- 
veat jmy impoftor from imposing: hiCTrfdf 
upon mankind $ and findings upon exami^ 
nation^ that every thii^ relating to the »4v 
?*^> 8^» and jS^m»gi of Cbrifij k cir- 
cumftantiately defcribed in the Old Tefta^ 
ment, and thefe defcriptions fully anfwer- 
ed itk the New Teftament; it afibrds^ the 
IbongSeft proof that the head could devijiy, 
or the hfeart of the aloft firupulouB mm. 
«oaId d^re, of the truth of d^ points coav 
tallied in both* 

ThtE term Son of God has |utherto been 
taken by ou^ divines as a. title of the fecond 
peribn> or divinity, and Son ofman^ of the 
humaiuty of Chdft. But^ according to 
Mr H« they fignify the reverfe. In confe** 
quenceofthecovenanty^fayshe)t the nun 
\sf being begotten by, and taken into the £A 
fence, became the ^o» of (ti Efime^ (^Godi 

9& 
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as Adam Was made hjy fo while perfeft 
ihe fan of God^ who is the fipJire of him that 
was to come. One of the Eflertce, by being 
tiken into the man, became the Jon of niafii 
As the hian Jefus by this union was 
made the Son of God ^ fo God, that perfon 
we call the Son, Was made the Son of mahi 
And fo he moftly calls himfelf. » > *■ See 
Matth. ix. 6. Mark ii. 10. Luker. 24. John 
ill. 13. V. 27. vi. 62i 

And indeed, if w6 duly confider, and 
Fairly ftate the cafe, we (hall find gctod rea- 
fons fo fbpport this fenfe of the term. For 
as the fecond perjbn in the covering of mark 
ftood in the ftead of man, and bore the pu- 
nifhment due to all mankind, the title Sort 
^fAdanij or man^ was proper to him upon 
that account, as being peculiarly adapted to 
the condition, the divinity, in cbnfequcnc6 
of the covenant, and his taking fleih, was 
in, and ftrongly exprefiive of what he was 
to be for man. And this will be 6nly apply- 
ing the term, Son of man j in the fame man^ 
ner as Chrift is called the Lamby and the 
pajfover i as being in reality what they typi-» 

3 G fied* 
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fied. And this will make Son of man the 
j&me as m^» in Hebrew; which is a title of 
the fecond perfon in the Old Teftament ; 
and fignifies die execrated one^ the perfon 
v)bo was io bear the n^, the curfey the 
wratby which man (hould have borne : and 
as this irb^ is faid to be Jehovah, PfaL 
xviii. 32. If. xliv. 8. Wh9 n')!?« befdes Je^ 
bovab ! it puts it beyond dilute, diat^2^ 

is a title of the divinity. A fon of Adam 

is a fon of wrath, an execrated one, or 
one liable to the curfe of God. By our na^ 
tural birth we are all fons of Adam, as 
Gen. V. 3. in his image, fo under the curfe. 
As Jehovah became rn^K for us, and ftood 
in our ilead, he thereby became fon of A^ 
daniy of many that he might regenerate, 
and make us fons of God. It is Jehovah, 
the divinity, the Lord from heaven, who 
became our fecond Adamy or Son of man, 
as I Cor. XV. 47. And it is as plain, that 
the humanity, the flefh of Jefus, then firil 
conceived by the fupernatural means of the 
Ibsu^ Aywv, and the Slkvufjug * Ti|;ir», 

[the 

T^ Tht writers ia Greek of tbe New Teftament, after 

the. 
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[the Holy Ghofij and the power (or powerful 
vne) oftheHigheJlj viz. the fecoiid perfonpf 
the Trinity], is called the St>n ofGod^, as, 
Luke^i. 35. ^The Holy Ghojl Jhall come upon 
tbee\ and the power of the Higheji Jhall cver^^ 
jhadow thee', therefore alfo that holy thing 
which Jhall be horn of thee^ Jhall be called the 

Son of God A So that there is very little 

room, if any, to doubt of Mr H/s con- 
ftrudion of the terms, vi%. that Son of man 
is the divinity y and Son of God the humanity^ 
pf the compound pcrfon Ghrift. 

» 

As die notion of the eternal generation of 
the Son, and eternal procejjion of the Holy 
Ohoft, has been the origin of moft of the 
abfurdities fattened upon di« do<9rine of 

the manner of the Hebrew, ufe words for power, fcfr. pcr- 
Icmally, or ft>r perlbns who had power* That iTmwvMc is {^ 
u(ed, is put pad difpute by J0i viii* lo. where Simon is 
called » Swafjui tm em « ^f^uxv • whichJ^ by the way, (hews 
that men were in expeSatlon of the coming of this great 
fiwer pf God* And I think ^wrm is ib ufed Mutth. ix. 8t 
where, npon Jefus ^viricig tbc ps^lytic^ and forgiving his 
fins, the multitude marvelled, and glorified God, for giving 
t^Mtrtw ToifltwTw* to men ; that is, the ferfin who hqd in bimfucb 
fovjtr. 

3 G 2 .' the 
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Ac trinity ; So the miftake about the termSj^ 
Sm ofG^dy and &on of matiy has helped to 
rivet them the fafter, and bound oqr Jearn-. 
cd expoiitors in chains of their own ins^*^ 
Ipng. And while it put our orthodox de^ 
fenders under iiich difficulties to m^ntwi 
their ground, it may, at the fame time, 
have been Ae fatal caufe of deluding Ap 
inquijkive adverfary into thoie dangerous 
antichriitian errors, upon which they h^ve 
rifked their own and others falvation.-^T-^ 
Whoever will read the fcriptures upon Mr 
H.'s plan of interpretation, will fee into 
what grofs miflakes one of our moft fofnous 
writers againft the "Trinity has fallen, and 
what niiferable work he haa made with 
plain text^ for want of a little nxore know- 
ledge of the fpirit of the icriptures, and the 
manner of wording, and hieroglyphically re- 
prefenting that grand affair; ^^a doctrine 
** which he owns to be of the greateft im- 
" portance in religion, and which ought (o 
<' be examined thoroughly on aU fides, by 
^< a ferk)us iludy of the whole fcriplaxre*/' 
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The Dp^r, in that celebrated piece, 
makes the word3 of fcripture more infigt^-^ 
fioant than thofe of any idle author he ha$ 
(xiticifed vpon. For to affert that ©M^ in 
qnfi place me^s th^ fifpr^m God^ in ano^ 
ther a d^rivatiw G^^ \i really treating htf 
writ in a manner po qne ever treated any 
profane humaji writing,- ^ ^ If three per^ 
^s W€^e iaid to be A^m^ mem each 
would be looked upon to have an ind^p«^ 
taWe liglit to evf^y individual eflential pw^ 
perty of human nature j and in whatever 
fenfe any one ^ them wa» faid to be >f^ 
4hm, each would he fo- Yet they might 
each aa different parte in any oecongmy,- 
aivd agree to be called by difier ent namei 
of that oeconomyj without altering their 
natur^«-***-^So if three; are called ^SQQa 
each furely muft be Qaog^ iu the fan^ 
foftfe any pjie is ) though they may hav^ 
differi^nt 9ame$ of (Bconomy, a$ JWbfr$ 
Sofy and HsJy^ Glxjfty without deilroying 
the e^ntiality of Qsof : and if one whp 
was Qff^ was to be joined to man, then 
the word Q^£9e may often denote that per* 
^n of tJi\e Dtity £0 joined to man j apd if 

that 
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that divine perlbn begat the manhood, and 
raifed him from the dead, he may in a pe« 
culiar fenfe be faid to be the Father of the 
manboody fo his Father ^ to be greater thaa 
he the humanity ; and the humanity y as a 
joint perfdn with him the divinity y may fay, 
I the humanity y and my Father; the divi- 
nity^ are 5y, one tbingy or &c. — ^Without 
this neceflary diftin<flion, the meaning of 
many texts, fome fpoken of the divinity^ 
fome of the humanity y and fome of the 
compound perfon, .may be mi(baken and 
confounded. ^Texts fpoken of the hu- 
manity may ht faliely applied to the divi^* 
nity, fo the texts which prove the divinity 
will be explained away by thofe which 
fpeak folely of the humanity ; and the di- 
vinity of the Son may feem to be depen- 
dent, by not confidering, that the fecond 
perfon of the Trinity had agreed and allow- 
ed, that that part of their power which they 
ttvm fuperiorityy was to be exercifcd by the 
firft perfon ; and that he the fccond was 
become a compound perfon, a fervant for 
the time, fo had not, could not have \m 
orijginal titles ; and that th$ fuperiority.te . 

one. 
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One, and the titles given to each perfon, a- 
rife, not from his power or dominion, but 
from mutual confent, that their power was 
to be exerciied fometimes by one, fome- 
times by another, though each could not 
transfer his effcnce to another. Particular- 
ly they confound themfelves and others, in 
not diftinguiihing when the term Father is 
the Eflence, when a perfon of the Effencej 
and thereby make many falfe quotations, 
wreft many of thofe cited, and omit texts in 
die New Teftament moft to the purpofe* 

If I am afked. How our great men could 
poffibly overlodc thefe points, which Mr 
H. would infinuate, nay, aiTerts^ are fo 
plainly and clearly revealed in the Hebrew 
fcriptures? Imuftanfwer, with him. That 
nooft men have hitherto fought for the ori- 
ginal defcriptions of perfons and thingSy ei- 
ther where they were not to be found, or 
to find them where they were, in other 
manners than they were there deicribed ; 
in kttirSy when there was nothing but hie^ 
rcgfypbfCSy emblems^ and types ; or in a &- 
teral defcriptim^ where moft of them were 

ideai. 
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idedL But diey have chiefly htm tnifled 
by following the dke&iom and conftme^ 
tions of the enemies of meii^ ^e ^pdlkte 
Jcws> who have deceived them in the veiy 
nature and genius of the language, as if itd 
words^ like tliofe of the othef confounded 
tongues, fignifiedy^^r^/, whereas they aW 
only intended to fignify om idea in fevtilf d 
things. 

I am fenfible, that the Uilfatigfa<adry tii^ 
planations (if I may without offence fo fey) 
of our orthodox hitherto, for want of the 
knowledge of the type, though dfherwife 
greats got>dy and learned mcn^ with the 
great cry of vidtory pn the fide of dte ad-* 
verfary, may hate almoft tired men of all 
f anks and degrcfcs of condition and under-* 
ftanding, from looking into th^fe matters : 
yet if they will become acquainted with 
Mr H* they will, to their ine*preffible fatis* 
faftion, both as Cbrijitans and men of fenfey 
find Ae fcriptUres made one, unifcwm, 
compleat fyftem of theology aftd philofb-* 
phy, confiftent with themfelves and nature; 
and the ieveral words of the greateft imn 

port 
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port to the Chriftian religion, conftrued ac-?. 
cording to the natural ufage of the Hebrew 
language, which from ideas taken from 
nature, diftinguiih the ejfencey the perfons^ 
their officesy &c. without any contradiftiona 
or inconfiilencies. 

I have now complied with the defire of 
my friends in the publication of thefe fheets, 
and fhall leave them to take their fate ; be- 
ing defirous of employing the remainder of 
my days, which I cannot expeft to be 
many, in fomething better than fruitlefs. al-* 
tercation. 
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